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CIVILIZATION advances around the world in obedience to both 
physical and moral laws. Climate, soil, fuel, minerals, location, 
highways, are factors of its progress. Also liberty, law, virtue, 
peace, good order, justice, education, religion, decree its direc- 
tion and momentum. Polished Greek, conquering Roman, 
disdaining the outside peoples as barbarian, cannot hold it to 
the shores of a single sea: it sweeps out in its beneficent career 
to the lands which they deemed wild, fierce, and inhospitable, 
while their own territories retrograde toward night and discord. 
Germany, Gaul, Britain, unknown when the pyramids rose, the 
great northwest of older history, have for ages stood at the head 
of the world, first in learning, refinement, commerce, law, 
power, and beneficence. They had a basis of development in 
their healthful climate, productive soil, abundant mines, natural 
highways, maritime position ; in their toughness of muscle and 
stoutness of mind; in their adaptedness to law and virtue and 
the highest and finest traits of civilization. And they came 
forward, as if impelled by irresistible forces, to the front rank 
of nations. 

We look out to-day over a domain where German and Gaul 
and Briton, no longer in national hereditary rivalry, but in gen- 
erous friendly emulation, are laying the foundations of another 
northwestern civilization, on a territory larger than that which 
they have covered with their triple memorials, with a climate 
similar to that of their old lands, with scenery and soil and 
mineral wealth and great water courses and forests not inferior 
to those which stimulated their ancestry, also fronting on a wes- 
tern ocean, whose occident is not a continent of barbarism, but 
a realm of ancient empires teeming with population and full of 
production and of wealth; and backed by the people of our 
older States with capital and experience and stimulus and all 
good wishes. The beginnings here are not of rudeness and 
ignorance and paganism: they are the ripest product of our 
society, government, and Christianity. Our New Northwesi is 
to start where the old northwest ends. The pioneers of this 
civilization are the graduates of that. The engineers who push 
into these prairies and rocky gorges have come out of universi- 
ties enriched with the treasures of a thousand years. The set- 
tlers on these lands are from homesteads on the Rhine, the 
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Seine, the Thames, the Connecticut, and the Hudson. Our 
financiers have borne the burdens of nations, have kept navies 
afloat and armies afield through gigantic and protracted war. 
Schools, beautiful homes, and churches, with buildings of law 
and science and trade, are to rise where the stakes of the ex- 
plorer are driven and while they are driven. Here is to be one 
of the world’s great HIGHWAYS, on which the products of vast 
and wealthy realms, in friendly commerce, are to be borne, and 
which is to open to settlement and civilization a whole region 
with its extraordinary capacities and its manifold relations. 

The Opening of the New Northwest is our present theme. 
We have once before, in this Quarterly, directed attention to 
this region,* to its capabilities and its climate and its impor- 
tance as offering the most feasible route for a railroad to the 
Pacific. At that time we ventured the suggestion that “our 
next election, seating in the chair of Washington a man of 
broad patriotism and securing legislative bodies which will hold 
to the nationality of freedom, will date a new era for our North- 
west.” But prophetic vision alone could have foreseen the 
marvelous events which have since transpired. The nation has 
been in mortal struggle for its life. The system which hin- 
dered our true development has gone down in fire and blood 
and among hecatombs of the dead. Freedom has survived, but 
by the vicarious sacrifice of thousands on thousands of its 
friends. Yet even the war did not wholly divert attention from 
the need of direct and swift communication between the older 
and the Pacific States. The war was for the union of all the 
States, North and South and West. And therefore in the very 
midst of it, while the Treasury was yielding $2,000,000 a day to 
maintain our armies, in 1862, the public credit, by act of Con- 
gress, was loaned to the amount of $50,000,000, beside an im- 
mense land grant, for the construction of a Pacific Railroad. 
And it is a notable circumstance that the great Bankers who 
were the able financial agents of the government, whose nego- 
tiations were as important for our success as was wisdom in the 
cabinet or courage in the field, are now the financial agents of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company. Experience, enthusi- 





* New Englander, Vol. XVII, Art. VII, The New Northwest, Nov. 1859, p. 995. 
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asm, the unconquerable purpose to succeed will undoubtedly 
open the magnificent areas west of Lake Superior to habitation, 
prolific production, and trade. 

Several causes have combined to keep back this interesting 
region from observation and occupation. In the first place, 
ignorance of its climatic character has secured this result. It 
was only natural that the temperature of the Eastern Coast of 
the continent and of the settlements adjacent to it should have 
been imputed to all the continental area on the same lines of 
latitude. Accordingly the climate of Halifax, Quebec, and 
Montreal has been projected inland, even to the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Pacific Coast. And it has been supposed that 
winters of equal severity, with the same snow-fall and ice, pre- 
vailed on the Saskatchewan and the Frazer and the shores of 
Vancouver. Settlement would therefore be diverted from a 
territory frowning with frosty rigors to climes more hospitable 
and alluring. We shall have occasion to see how widely this 
conclusion varies from the fact. 

Two hundred years ago, Charles the Second chartered the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, giving it “the whole and entire trade 
and traffic” of the vast region west of Hudson’s Bay, covering 
fifty degrees of longitude. Over all this imperial domain, the 
company held absolute sway, controlling the aboriginal tribes 
with a shrewd sagacity, and making people, climate, and all the 
products of the country tributary to its overshadowing, gigantic 
monopoly. It carried its supplies through Hudson’s Straits and 
Bay, and by a series of perilous portages to its interior posts, and 
by the same forbidding and dangerous route, carried back its 
products of pelt to the markets of the world. The policy of the 
company was to exclude all other parties, not only from en- 
trance into, but from all knowledge of, the region in which it 
was advancing its productive enterprises and amassing its im- 
perial fortunes. So for centuries its daring and busy hunters 
and trappers roved over the mysterious realms, stretching away 
from Lake Superior beyond the Great Slave Lake to the cold 
shores of the Arctic Sea. To all others they were known only 
as Rupert’s Land, hunting grounds for savage and semi-savage 
men. 
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From time to time, in the development of our country, as 
oureRailroad system has pushed the wilderness back, there has 
been the advocacy of a route to the Pacific. Thirty-five years 
ago, Carver urged it upon the attention of the people. Twelve 
years after that, at the suggestion of Asa Whitney, a committee 
of Congress reported upon a project for the constraction of a 
Road from Lake Michigan to the Pacific ocean. In 1853. by 
act of Congress the Government detailed an engineer corps to 
explore for the best route; this service was continued for 
several years; and five different routes were proposed: the 
Northern, the Southern, and three intermediate. Mr. Jefferson 
Davis, Secretary of War, made an elaborate report to Congress 
upon these results. He urged, with great determination, the 
adoption of the Southern route. He opposed the Northern as 
impracticable. He falsified the facts which thorough explora- 
tions had developed concerning this route, depreciated all its 
advantages, forced those who were employed by the Govern- 
ment to obtain the truth to change the text of their reports, and 
by all his influence, which was then considerable, sought a 
verdict for the road which would aggrandize his own section of 
the country alone. In those days, under the lead of Mr. Davis, 
the South was the government. In days which soon followed, 
under the lead of the same conspirator, the South attempted 
government by itself. He who had proved false in official re- 
ports to Congress was false to his office, violated his solemn 
oath, became the leader of rebellion, invoked war upon his 
country, spoiled not only his Southern road, but spoiled whole 
States and made his own name accursed. It was the report of 
Mr. Davis which secured the payment of $10,000,000 to Mexico 
for the removal of her boundary southward, for the track of his 
road. War changed the course of our history and for a time 
retarded the development of this great region. But war made 
the nation one and gave freedom the day. The opening of the 
New Northwest is the memorial of freedom. 

The causes which obscured this territory have passed away. 
Its delightful climate, its productiveness, its mineral wealth, its 
position on one of the world’s greatest natural highways, 
are thoroughly understood and are attracting capital and popu- 
lation thitherward. It is likely to have an advancement not 
inferior to the marvelous growth of our most prosperous States. 
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The extent of the region which is awaiting this opening is 
vast, and is surprising to one who has not given the subject 
particular attention. It embraces ten degrees of latitude and 
thirty of longitude. It includes more than one million square 
miles. Within our own country we have Minnesota of 83,500 
square miles, Dakotah 230,000, Montana 160,000, Idaho 
100,000, Washington 71,800, Oregon 100,000. On our northern 
frontier are the British provinces of Rainy Lake, Winnepeg, 
Swan River, Saskatchewan, and British Columbia, flanked by 
others of still greater area, which we omit in this survey. Here 
is a region as large as one-third of the entire area of the United 
States with its territories, exclusive of Alaska: larger than one 
quarter of the whole area of Europe; larger than Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Prussia, 
and one half of Spain and Portugal together. The portion 
within our own country is larger than twelve States like 
Illinois, sixteen like New York, ninety-nine like Massachusetts. 
It is eighteen hundred miles in length from east to west. 

Along this line let us suppose that there were ninety-nine 
States like Massachusetts, filled with the institutions which 
exalt that model Commonwealth, flourishing with the wealth 
and energy and intelligence which characterize its people and 
sending abroad ideas and charities in like measure; or that 
there were sixteen States like New York, productive, mechani- 
cal, commercial, financial, up to the stature of the Empire 
State; or twelve like Illinois, with its vast agricultural 
resources, its growing population and its superlative ambitions. 
Or, including an area over the British frontier equal to our own, 
let us plant here, kingdoms equal to Great Britain, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Prussia, HolJand, Belgium, France, and one- 
half of Spain and Portugal, with the power, wealth, learning of 
those great nations. In this way we may form some conception 
of the greatness of the region which is now coming forward to 
occupation. 

Nor is this magnificent empire grander in its territorial ex- 
tent than it is in its capabilities for growth and for sustaining 
population. There is no reason why it may not become all 
that Massachusetts is, all that Prussia is. It has natural 
capacities which render its future certainly great: and it has a 
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position which insures its rapid development. Population will 
certainly be there. Already nearly two millions of people have 
chosen it for their home—scattered forerunners of the great 
multitude which is to swarm throughout all this goodly land. 
Development is to come, of wealth beyond computation, of a 
mighty commerce, of mechanical forces, of agricultural products. 
Already Minnesota, a small fraction of this territory, produces 
more than 20,000,000 bushels of cereals annually, and the pro- 
duct of the mines of Montana, Idaho, and Washington was 
during the last year more than 20,000,000 dollars) The mills 
of Puget Sound alone produced over 190,000,000 feet of lumber 
in 1870, furnishing freight for seven hundred and thirty-six 
vessels, which sailed for ports in California, South America, 
Australia, Japan, China, the East Indies, and Europe. This 
great production is but the merest beginning; the seed-grain of 
unbounded stores yet to be furnished to the world. 

These capabilities we may consider more in detail. Climate 
is perhaps the most important factor in that aggregate result 
which we denominate national wealth. The climate of the 
New Northwest is analogous to that of the most prosperous and 
powerful nations of the old world. The Northern Pacific Rail- 
road is to run between the latitudes of Venice and of Paris. 
This whole region is a reproduction of middle and western 
Europe. The thermal lines rise as high here as there. The 
seasons on these vast American plains are duplicates of the 
seasons of Germany and France. The pastures of Holland are 
represented by the pastures of Saskatchewan. The gardens of 
Belgium and France will be mated by those of Washington and 
Columbia. “There is little difference,” remarks Mr. Blodget, 
“between the southwest of England and Vancouver's Island,” 
and the climate of the latter, he observes, “is peculiarly soft, 
equable, and Hnglish.” He further says, ‘ Unimportant as the 
northwest coast of America is in comparison with this seat of 
empire in Europe now, it is difficult to see any climatological 
cause of difference.” The isothermal lines which pass through 
the best part of Europe sweep far up through our Northwest. 
The average temperature for the year is favorable in the com- 
parison for this area of our continent. Even the winters are 
comparatively mild, with a slighter fall of snow than in more 
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southern latitudes on our eastern coast. We quote, passim, 
from the meteorological journal of Surgeon Rattray, of the 
Royal Navy, kept on Vancouver Island: “During the winter 
months, fine weather accompanying frost is by no means un- 
common or of short duration. Rain fell on one hundred and 
eighteen days of the year, or once in every three and one- 
eleventh days; most heavily and frequently during the winter 
months from October to February. Snow fell on twelve days 
only and then neither heavily nor for any length of time. The 
thermometer fell only eleven times below freezing during the 
year—a good indication of the mildness of the winter. Our 
beautiful and protracted summer begins with May and ends 
with September. So mild is the temperature, even at the latter 
end of November, that wild strawberries may occasionally be 
seen in bloom. So mild is the usual winter weather of this 
colony, that most farmers leave their stock unhoused and at 
large during the entire season.” And Mr. Blodget observes: 
“For the extreme seasons, winter and summer, this accurate 
diagonal extension of the thermal lines across the areas of 
latitude and longitude is very striking. The buffalo winter on 
the upper Athabasca at least as safely as in the latitude of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, and the spring opens at nearly the same time 
along the immense line of plains from St. Paul to Mackenzie's 
River.” All the testimony, of resident witnesses, and of 
meteorological tables, confirms the assertion of one most 
thoroughly qualified to make it, “that an area, not inferior in 
size to the whole United States east of the Mississippi, now 
almost wholly unoccupied, lies west of the 98th meridian and 
above the 48d parallel, which is perfectly adapted to the fullest 
occupation by cultivated nations.” 

It will be interesting to trace the causes of this climatic con- 
dition. We are familiar with the Gulf Stream of the Atlantic, 
which, starting in the heated waters of the Gulf of Mexico, 
flows independently through the ocean northeastwardly bathing 
the western shores and islands of Europe and diffusing a genial 
warmth on the coasts of that continent. In the Pacific is a 
similar thermal current, originating in the hot seas of the equa- 
tor, which washes the shores of Japan, passes across the ocean 
northeastwardly and bathes our whole northwestern coast, bring- 
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ing to it the temperature of the heated zones whence it starts. 
This current has long been Known to the Japanese, who have 
named it Kuro-Siwo, the Black Stream, from the deep color of 
its waters as compared with those of the ocean through which 
it runs. Navigators and explorers have also remarked upon it, 
and it has been observed with scientific exactness by officers of 
the United States Navy. With ar average temperature of 86°; 
it bears upon its genial tide the equatorial warmth, plants tro- 
pical vegetation in the latitude of 274°, and sheds its mild influ- 
ence upon the coasts of all the area of our New Northwest. 

This influence would be confined to the coast were it not for 
the singular fact that the mountain ranges as they approach this 
area decrease in altitude, are fairly broken down, so that the 
Rocky Mountains which are crossed by the Union Pacific Road 
at the height of more than eight thousand feet, are nowhere on 
the line of the Northern Pacific Road more than five thousand 
feet above the sea. They therefore offer no serious barrier to 
the warm breath of the Kuro-Siwo which sweeps over their 
gentle inclinations and raises the temperature on these broad 
areas, changing the climatic condition of half a continent. 

More than this: while on the continent the mountains bend 
to admit the warm airs that are borne on this wonderful oceanic 
current from the tropics, at the north is lifted a range of moun- 
tains, which runs across the Aleutian Islands and the peninsula 
of Alaska and along the ocean, as a mighty barrier to keep 
back the influences of the frozen zone and to protect this whole 
region from the inflow of chilling waters and air from the Are- 
tie seas. A part of this range is volcanic, belching forth its 
fires and red-hot lava on the very confines of polar cold. It is 
a natural breakwater against which the icy waves dash in vain 
resistance, while below it are warmth, vegetation, life. 

We find here also another essential factor of national wealth 
in the productive soil. This whole region may be characterized 
as one of great natural fertility and capable of immense pro- 
duction under cultivation. In its wild state it is covered with 
nutritious grasses or valuable timber. Over all these vast inte- 
rior plains is the range of the buffalo, where in summer and 
winter they are supplied with unlimited grazing; suggesting 
that the flocks and herds of civilization shall find nere the most 
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favorable condition of development. It is the great wheat 
region of the continent. The production of this staple in Min- 
nesota is prephetic of a vastly wider production over all these 
areas which are similar in climate and soil. They are to become 
the granary of the world. ‘“ With one-fiftieth part of her lands 
under cultivation, Minnesota alone exported grain enough in 
1870 to load twenty-five hundred trains of twenty cars each.” 
Yet the whole of Minnesota is but a fraction of the immense 
region which is equally productive. We read of forty bushels 
to the acre, in the valley of the Yellowstone, the Columbia, and 
the Walla Walla The governor of Montana testifies to sixty 
bushels to the acre. Fifteen and twenty bushels are considered 
ample on our older wheat-producing lands. Fruits, as apples, 
pears, plumbs, cherries, and currants, raspberries, strawberries, 
thrive on this soil. If the size of timber is an indication of the 
strength of soil, we have here a marvelous fertility. “‘ Forests 
of fir of three varieties, of cedar of two varieties, of pine, spruce, 
hemlock, cypress, ash, curled maple, and black and white oak, 
envelop Puget Sound and cover the larger part of Washington 
Territory, surpassing the woods of all other countries in the 
size, quality, and quantity of the timber. The firs in many 
localities Will cut 120,000 feet to the acre. Trees are common 
whose circumferences range from twenty to forty feet and whose 
heights vary from two hundred to upward of three hundred 
feet. The wood of the firs and cedars, unequaled for lightness, 
straightness of cleavage, and resistance of moisture, stronger 
than oak and more retentive of spikes and tree nails, will sup- 
plant all other timber for ship building on both shores of the 
Pacific Ocean.” Masts and spars for the principal nautical 
nations are supplied from these magnificent forests. As they 
fall, the soil will remain, still productive and ready with its 
rich reward for the husbandman. 

While the soil is so prolific, below it are minerals and metals 
in such abundance as to be a sufficient source of wealth to any 
people. Coal abounds. It can be produced for all the neces- 
sities of the people, as well as for those of inland locomotion 
and oceanic navigation. In one part of this region are mines 
of copper; in another mines of gold. Iron, silver, lead, plati- 
num, rock salt, are also found in rich deposits. A large popu- 
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lation and extensive business have already resulted from the 
existence of this great mineral wealth. 

But not only in the soil and below it are there these elements 
and securities of prosperity, the waters also are populous with 
an unusual supply of fish, of most excellent quality and in 
great variety. Salmon, cod, halibut, herring, and many others, 
crowd the bays and streams of this region. They afford not 
only excellent subsistence to the brain-workers and all the 
toilers of these parts, but they will become more and more a 
vast article of export, supplying the markets of the world. 
The conditions for their curing exist here in perfection, so that 
they will be in demand as they are in extraordinary supply. 

To this great Northwestern land nature has been lavish in 
all the elements and subsidies of growth and prosperity. It is 
lacking in nothing. It is prolific in prime conditions. It has 
an unsurpassed climate. It has a rich soil. It has mineral 
wealth in boundless profusion. It has superb forests and shoals 
of innumerable fish. Civilized man only is wanting for its 
development. Let a roadway be built across this territory and 
civilization will enter in and possess the land and a cosmopoli- 
tan commerce will flourish on its coasts. 

This first and last necessity is found in the NORTHERN Pa- 
CIFIC RAILROAD. 

The charter of this road was granted by Congress in 1864, 
and approved on the 2d day of July of that year by Abraham 
Lincoln. It provides for a continuous railroad, from a point on 
Lake Superior, westerly by the most eligible route, within the 
territory of the United States, north of the 45th degree of lati- 
tude, to some point on Puget Sound, with a branch, by the valley 
of the Columbia River, to Portland, in Oregon. It grants, to aid 
in the construction of the road, 25,600 acres of land for each 
mile of track through the Territories, and. 12,800 acres for each 
mile through the States traversed. The aggregate of this im- 
perial land grant amounts to more than 50,000,000 acres, an 
area larger than all New England, and seven times as large as 
the kingdom of Belgium. It requires the building of a first 
class railroad, in every respect, including its rolling stock, with 
rails of the best quality, manufactured from American iron. 
is causes a survey to be made, by the Government, of the lands 
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for forty miles in width on both sides of the entire line, as fast 
as may be required by the construction of the road; so opening 
to permanent settlement this entire attractive and productive 
domain. 

Unavoidable hindrances delayed the enterprise until a late 
date, when it was entered upon with such sagacity, amplitude 
of means and energy as to insure its completion long before the 
limit prescribed by the act of Congress. It will be suggestive 
to glance at this route and at some of the results which may 
fairly be attributed to the finished undertaking. 

Nature, with infallible finger, points to this as the one high- 
way across the continent. The most striking feature on our 
map is the belt of Lakes, those vast inland seas, which are pro- 
jected half way over from the Atlantic to the Pacific; the nat- 
ural and inevitable path of commerce and trade; inviting fleets 
from every part of Europe and from the hither Atlantic to carry 
the products of all industry into the heart of a vast and popu- 
lous continent. This new Railroad starts at the very western 
outpush of all the Lakes, at the point where Superior, like a 
wedge, drives farthest into the continental mass. From that 
point it proposes to continue the work which nature has so mu- 
nificently constructed. It provides for the continuance of the 
commerce which has floated so far. It employs the wonderful 
system of Lakes as its feeders in the western flow of commodities 
and as its supplement in bearing productions eastward. The 
Lakes demand the Road. The Road will crowd the Lakes with 
a vaster commerce, 

Passing inland, we come to a most peculiar water-system. 
The Mississippi, the Red River of the North, the Saskatchewan, 
the Columbia, and the Missouri, are all interlinked. While the 
Mississippi runs southward, the Red River, starting at the same 
point, runs directly northward, for five hundred and seventy- 
five miles, a navigable stream, into Lake Winnipeg, which ex- 
tends northward, a vast sea, for two hundred and fifty miles 
further. At the foot of this Lake, coming in at right angles 
from the West, is the Assiniboin, navigable for two hundred 
miles ; at the head of it, flowing for seven hundred miles from 
the shadows of the Rocky Mountains, rushes in the strong cur- 
rent of the Saskatchewan, also navigable in its whole extent. 
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The head waters of the Missouri, the Columbia, and the Sas- 
katchewan nearly interlock, so nearly that the miners, by a 
ditth which they have dug, carry the waters of one tributary of 
the Missouri across to the Pacific slope, whence it passes into 
the Pacific ocean. 

On this side of the mountains we have a system of navigable 
waters of more than two thousand five hundred miles in length, 
bordered by the rich wheat lands of the continent and by per- 
ennial pastures. On the other side, are the upper and lower 
Columbia, and the Willamette, draining a great country of va- 
ried richness ; and coming down from the North into the Gulf of 
Georgia, is the Frazer River, glittering with golden sands. 

The Northern Road meets and supplements this double water- 
system, providing an eastern and western highway to all the 
markets of the world, for the products brought on inland lakes 
and rivers, from hunting grounds and mines, from farms and 
manifold manufactories which are sure to flourish on these great 
water courses. It brings into connection with the world’s com- 
merce these streams and seas which have known only the canoe 
of the Indian or the boat of the trapper, but on which the 
steamer is now plowing its victorious way. The rivers need 
the Road. The Road will burden the rivers with the craft of 
commerce. 

Two great ranges of mountains run up the western side of 
this continent: the Rocky Mountains which are the more 
eastern, and a range nearer the Pacific, called in California, the 
Sierras, but further North, the Cascades. The Union and Cen- 
tral Pacific line of Road found its greatest difficulty and its 
greatest triumph in crossing these formidable interventions. 
On the Rocky Mountains that road rises to the height of 8042 
feet, and on the Sierras, 7062 feet. On a continuous length 
of 450 miles, that road runs more than 6000 feet above the sea- 
level. This immense elevation is one of peril and risk continu- 
ally in operation as it was one of difficulty in construction. 
On the Northern route there is a marked difference in these re- 
spects. The mountains are depressed and natural passes through 
them offer easier grades for the road. The highest summit to 
be crossed, is that of the Rocky Mountains, 4950 feet above 
the sea, while the Cascades are crossed nearly at the sea-level. 
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The average elevation of these two great routes is still more 
favorable to the Northern. On this route also the summits are 
reached by such gradual ascents that the working power of‘ the 
road is not materially interfered with. The Report of the en- 
gineer states, that “the summit, about 5000 feet above the sea, 
may be attained without employing a gradient exceeding fifty 
feet to the mile, with a moderate cut.” This is less than one- 
half of what was required for the Central road. 

To the student of the Holy Scriptures this easy passage of 
the formidable mountains suggests the words of prophecy: 
“Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the desert a 
highway for our God. Every valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain And hill shall be made low; and the crooked shall be 
made straight and the rough places plain; and the glory of the 
Lord shall be revealed and all flesh shall see together.” “ And 
I will make all my mountains a way, and my highways shall 
be exalted. Behold these shall come from far; and, lo, these 
from the north and from the west; and these from the land of 
Sinim.”* 

The western extremity of the Northern Pacific Railroad is 
most fortunate. The coasts of the oceans nowhere afford such 
a group of harbors as are offered by Puget Sound. It lies in- 
land one hundred miles from the sea, to which it is joined by 
the Strait of Juan de Fuca, a broad, deep arm of the ocean, 
reaching eastward as in friendly greeting toward the Lakes. 
At a right angle to the Strait, is a valley seventy-five miles 
wide, bounded on the one hand by the Cascade range of moun- 
tains and on the other by the Olympian range. One half of 
the width of this beautiful valley is occupied by the Sound; 
the other is covered with gigantic forests of fir and cedar which 
extend up the sides of the mountains, whose snow-covered sum- 
mits are visible from every part of the waters. The Sound has 
a shore-line of more than eighteen hundred miles, which encir- 
cles and embraces a multitude of bays and beautiful inlets and 
secure harbors, safe in every part and capacious enough for the 
largest merchantmen and men of war. The fleets of the whole 
world might ride securely in this wonderful archipelago of 





# Isaiah xl, 3-5; xlix, 11, 12. 
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ports. The mid-channel is more than three hundred feet deep, 
and the largest ships can lie in deep water against the shoalless 
shore. Commodore Wilkes, who explored Puget Sound for the 
Government, wrote in his Report: “ Nothing can exceed the 
beauty of these waters and their safety. Not a shoal exists 
within the Straits of San Juan de Fuca, Admiralty Inlet, Puget 
Sound, or Hood’s Canal, that can in any way interrupt their 
navigation by a seventy-four gun ship. I venture nothing in 
saying that there is no country in the world possessing waters 
equal to these.” Here by its charter, and by the determination 
of nature, is the western end of the road. Somewhere, out of 
the many peerless ports of this most wonderful and picturesque 
haven, is to be located the harbor which shall command the 
richest commerce of the world. Somewhere, along these mar- 
velous shores is to be planted a city which shall eventually 
rival all great maritime cities, which shall beconfe the metrop- 
olis of our greatest continental highway, and of a commerce that 
shall radiate on all the Pacific seas. Here is to be the entrepot 
of our occidental productions as well as of all oriental commodi- 
ties, the great exchange for the two continents. 

Another most remarkable fact in this connection, as demon- 
strating that this is the route which nature indicates for a cos- 
mical commerce, is that the currents and trade-winds of the Pa- 
cific favor this route. Two great harbors exist on the Pacific 
Coast of our country, the bay of San Francisco and Puget Sound. 
Between these there is no port. Vessels from China bound for 
San Francisco, taking advantage of the trade-winds and of the 
great ocean-stream, would pass the entrance of Puget Sound on 
their voyage. This is eight hundred miles above San Francisco 
—the distance which would be saved by landing their cargoes 
at this Northern port. The time consumed by a vessel in pass- 
ing down the coast to the southern harbor would be sufficient 
for taking its cargo from Puget Sound to New York. This 
northing of eight hundred miles which vessels inevitably make 
is so much in favor of this route. The testimony of Prof. 
Maury on this point is: “The trade-winds place Vancouver's 
Island on the wayside of the road from China and Japan to 
San Francisco so completely that a trading-vesse] under canvas 
to the latter place would take the same route as if she were 
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bound for Vancouver's Island. So that all return cargoes 
would naturally come there in order to save two or three 
weeks, beside risk and expense.” The existence of a great 
northeastern current from the hot Asiatic seas to our north- 
western coasts is confirmed by the wrecks of Japanese junks 
upon the shores of Washington Territory and Oregon. The 
relics of their cargoes are occasionally found upon the beach. 
Besides, pieces of wood from the spicy islands are found float- 
ing in our waters, borne there on the same irresistible stream. 
Dead bodies of men, swept far from their Asiatic homes, have 
been dashed upon our coasts, silent witnesses of the power of 
this watery current. On this, merchantmen must also go, to 
take advantage of the unseen but potent forces which nature 
furnishes for a quick and successful commerce. 

In addition to all this, by this northern route from continent 
to continent, advantage is taken of the shorter degrees of longi- 
tude, making quite a saving of distance and time. All this 
together demonstrates this as the more desirable route. The 
comparative distances, between some of the more important 
ports, by the two routes referred to have been given: 

New York to San Francisco via Chicago, 3,323 miles. 

o “ Puget Sound “ a and Northern P. R. R., 3,040 * 


“ # Ganghel, via Chicago, San Franciscoand Midway Island, 10,423“ 
a S ne N. P. R. R. and Puget Sound, 8,756 “ 


One thousand six hundred and sixty-seven miles saved in a 
voyage one-half around the world fixes the route, especially if 
other advantages are combined with this decisive one of dis- 
tance. 

In estimating the results which are to flow from the opening 
of the New Northwest, we are not left to theory in respect to 
one, and that the most important, the populating of these vast 
and virgin areas. That result has already begun. The theory 
has passed into demonstration. The settlers are crowding hard 
after the explorers. The pioneers are in the very tracks of the 
engineers. The facts of this marvelous country are eliciting 
general inquiry. Lectures upon it awaken enthusiastic atten- 
tion in our eastern cities. All the symptoms indicate a more 
rapid settlement of this eminent domain than has been wit- 
nessed in any other section of our land. They indicate also a 
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good quality of population. The sterling Swedes and Nor- 
wegians who compose so valuable a part of the inhabitants of 
Minnesota are representatives of one important element in this 
new population. The tide which has been setting in this direc- 
tion from the Scandinavian countries will continue to flow, and 
in augmented volume, as the salubrity and wealth and produc- 
tiveness of the Northwest are understood. The terrible wars of 
the last year in Europe will unsettle large masses of population, 
and these will naturally be attracted in this direction. The 
wide depression of business in our older States, will have a direct 
tendency to lead the people to look to these inviting territories, 
waiting to yield their richness to the diligent hand of labor. 

There can be no greater result than the planting of intelli- 
gent, moral, Christian communities on a new land which is 
worthy of them. Their possession of it involves development, 
the bringing into the world’s use the treasures of its mines, its 
waters, its soil. It involves government and education, the 
forces and agencies of Christianity, bringing about not only 
the redemption of the areas they occupy, but, as far as their 
effectiveness goes, the redemption of the whole world. Let the 
future of this region be read in the light of New England his- 
tory, intensified by the life-force of these times, and the signifi- 
cance of its being populated cannot be over-estimated. 

To bring about this result in wise and efficient ways, the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company proposes the establishment 
of a Bureau of Immigration, whose objects shall be to set forth 
the facts of the country, to organize complete colonies in our 
own and other lands which shall carry with them all the appoint- 
ments and institutions of civilized and refined saciety, to care 
for these colonies and for all smaller companies of emigrants, on 
the way and at their arrival and in their earlier history, that 
they may be protected from fraud, may be advantageously 
located, may be enabled to use their means for their own thrift 
and comfort and for the general prosperity. The settlers will 
be transported at reduced rates; they will be furnished with 
land at moderate prices and on long credits; they will be 
assisted in securing the government lands when they prefer it ; 
they will be encouraged in the establishment of churches and 
schools and all the good ways of older communities. 
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This is a work of prime importance, worthy of the best 
talent and the truest consecration. For these colonial begin- 
nings will determine the character of a region which may be 
second to no other of the globe in its future significance. They 
are the basis of great States; of institutions that shall have 
milleniums of history; of service that shall affect mankind. 
The charm of the newest country, the magic of this great high- 
way whose opening is to affect, if it does not change, the com- 
merce of the world, will draw the people thitherward. Col- 
onization, on a grand scale, may be expected. Population 
will swarm over these areas. In our own day we shall see 
developments that will surpass the wonders of story. 

It is self-evident that, as a result of the opening of this region, 
the Government will secure ample returns for its liberality to 
the road. It is an imperial grant which the Government has 
made. It is more than a royal subsidy by which it has secured 
the construction of this great highway. It has given away 
50,000,000 acres of land, an area larger than many kingdoms ; 
worth, if sold at the average price of the Minnesota school lands, 
$350,000,000 ; if sold like the lands of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, $550,000,000. Mr. Wilson, for many years Commissioner 
of the Land Department of the Illinois Central Railroad, gives 
this opinion: “Comparing this grant with the Il!inois Central 
Railroad grant, I think it a small estimate to say that if this 
grant is properly managed, it will build the entire road, connect- 
ing with the present terminus of the Grand Trunk, through to 
Puget Sound, and head of navigation on the Columbia, fit out 
an entire fleet of sailing vessels and steamers for the China, 
East Indian, and coasting trade, and leave a surplus that will 
roll up to millions.” He makes the probable value of the 
grant $990,000,000 ; its possible value $1,320,000,000. 

But the Government is no loser by such generous donation. 
Its remaining lands receive an increased valuation which amply 
rewards it for its generosity. Instead of owning the wilderness, 
it becomes possessor of tracts near to thriving towns and by 
great cities. It has all improvements brought to its domain. 
The mines of Montana have been rich for a thousand years ; 
now they will become available for the wealth of the nation. 
The great wheat garden has spread over a thousand leagues of 
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this interior territory for centuries ; now it will produce crops 
for the food of the nations. It is estimated that the area of the 
district of Northern Minnesota and the Red River valley in 
Dakota alone “is capable of producing annually the enormous 
quantity of over six hundred million bushels of cereals, many 
times greater than the entire wheat crop of the United States, 
and equal to that of the whole world.” 

The forests of Washington have grown in stateliness and 
strength for ages; but now those woods of surpassing beauty 
and utility will find their way into all the world. They will 
become the masts of some tall admiral; they will be wrought 
into ocean steamers; they will be used in the building of tem- 
ples and houses and all the great works of civilization. Fish, 
in countless shoals, have crowded these prolific waters for un- 
known periods; now they will become a staple of commerce 
and will be supplied to the utmost demands of all markets. 
Coal has been stored away in this region through many of the 
world’s changes ; now for the first time its veins will be opened 
to contribute to the world’s progress. And the same thing is 
true of all the minerals and metals which abound on this rich 
area. 

The opening of the New Northwest is for the aggrandizement 
of the whole country. It adds to the greatness and glory of 
our land. It increases its population, its industries, its wealth. 
It belts the wilderness with a zone of light, labor, and learning. 
Every foreign laborer is estimated to be worth to the country, 
putting upon him a money valuation, $1,500. And our emi- 
grants average $100, cash in hand. From 1880 to 1860 we 
received 4,787,924 foreign emigrants, worth to the country, on: 
this basis, $478,792,400 in coin, and worth fifteen times that 
amount in brain and brawn. Dr. Engel, the Prussian statis- 
tician, says of the emigrants from his own country: “Their 
continuous stream may be compared to a well-equipped army, 
which, leaving the country annually, is, after having crossed 
the frontier, lost to it forever. A ship loaded with emigrants 
is often looked upon as an object of compassion ; it is, neverthe- 
less, in a politico-economical point of view, generally more 
valuable than the richest cargo of gold dust.” From Lake 
Superior to Puget Sound, under wise methods of emigration, 
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one million foreign laborers may soon be mingled with our own 
emigrant citizens, so augmenting the power and resources of 
our land. 

While the Northern Pacific Railroad will develop business 
enough, within its own field, to warrant its construction, it will 
also draw trade and traffic from other lands. It is demon- 
strable that railroads create commerce and wealth. The statis- 
tics of the increase of railways as compared with the increase of 
exports and imports and of local traffic in Great Britain, France, 
Holland, and Belgium, prove that the roads have a direct in- 
fluence to create trade and wealth. This Northwestern region 
will start on a new and wonderful life of development, within 
itself, as soon as the railroad crosses it. But its influence will 
be felt directly in India and China and Japan. Merchants from 
those lands will establish themselves on our shores. The pro- 
ductions of those lands will be borne on this highway; and 
our productions will be carried, by the same route, abroad. 
The country will thus receive invigoration and resources. 

The mere fact that the railroad carries civilization with it, 
shows how the Government will find its recompense. The 
savageness of the wilderness retreats before the locomotive ; 
farms and factories follow it. Our Indian wars have been 
maintained at a frightful cost of money and of lives.’ The 
records of the government show “that these wars for the last 
thirty-seven years have cost the nation 20,000 lives, and more 
than $750,000,000.” In two late years the quartermaster’s de- 
partment paid $28,374,228 for hauling supplies upon the lines 
of two proposed railroads. It is only by the construction of 
- these roads that the savages can be thoroughly and economi- 
cally subdued. The testimony of our military commanders on 
this subject is decided and conclusive. General Grant, when 
Secretary of War, wrote: “The completion of the Pacific Rail- 
road will go far to a permanent settlement of our Indian diffi- 
culties.” General Sheridan wrote to the President, urging the 
completion of a road, because “it would end, almost substan- 
tially, our Indian troubles by the moral effect it exercises over 
the Indians, and the facility it gives the military in controlling 
them.” Any system which would greatly tend to the solution 
of this question, how to control, without annihilating the re- 
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maining Indian tribes of the country, would be a priceless 
boon to the government. 

There are many incidental consequences also of this opening 
of our Northwest. It is not difficult to estimate its effect upon 
the people of the neighboring British colonies. A branch of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad is already under construction to 
Pembina on the Red River. Other branches will penetrate the 
great plains and valleys of that opulent region, draining its 
trade and accommodating its people. They will look upon our 
government as a benefactor; upon our people with the feelings 
of good neighborhood. Already a memorial to the imperial 
government from the inhabitants of British Columbia uses 
this language: “ All our commercial and business relations are 
so intimate with the neighboring American population that we 
see no other feasible help out of our present difficulties than 
by being united with them, unless your Majesty’s government 
will help us as aforesaid.” These relations are to become more 
intimate and the alternative will find its solution in the practi- 
cal absorption by this country of all that region, a conquest of 
commerce and business. This result is feared by the British 
government, and plans are on foot fora railroad through its 
possessions from the great lakes to the Pacific. They seem 
likely to be too late. The trade will be grasped; the connec- 
tions of business will be made; the ocean commerce will be 
established ; the destiny of the New Northwest will be sealed. 

The results to our Pacific coast are incalculable. The 
Northern Pacific Railroad strikes the ocean midway in our 
western possessions. Southward is California, land of gold, 
productive as a garden, developing mightily from its own gigan- 
tic resources and from the opulent trade of hither Asia. North- 
ward is Alaska, with an area of more than five hundred thou- 
sand square miles, with a coast line of more than eleven 
thousand miles, sweeping around bays and islands and unnum- 
bered harbors, with great rivers penetrating the vast interior, 
with an outward visible wealth of furs and fisheries, and with 
a possible unknown wealth within its unexplored dimensions. 
Between these lies the natural pathway of commerce around 
the world, necessitating on the shores of Puget Sound a new 
metropolis, which shall send its influence northward and south- 
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ward along the coast, immensely developing the productions of 
the sea and the land; which shall also solve the old problem of 
“trade between the northwest coast of America and China,” 
changing the routes of commerce and bringing directly to our 
shores, on ocean currents and trade winds, the shipping that 
has for centuries made its perilous and lingering voyages around 
Capes Horn and Good Hope. The Pacific coasts, that of the 
New Republic, that of the old Empires, will mutually affect 
each other. A commercial people here, with sure and speedy 
connections with the Atlantic nations, will draw upon the re- 
sources of those old lands, offering quick transit to the greatest 
markets. ‘Time has become a controlling factor in trade. 

And not least in importance is the influence of all this in 
binding our own land, in its most sundered parts, in the firm 
bonds of national unity. For union the nation has borne the 
cost and sacrifices of protracted war. For union let it now 
rely on the invigorating enterprises of peace. 





Tai-ping-wang. 


Articte IL.—TAI-PING-WANG. 


THERE IS NO GOD BUT GOD; AND TAI-PING-WANG IS THE 
YOUNGER BROTHER OF JESUS. 


FEW persons are aware how near the empire of China was, 
within the last decade, to becoming a Christian country. The 
Tai-ping rebellion, which was not suppressed until about the 
same time as our own Great Rebellion, came nearest of the two 
to being a success. The cause of the “ Union” never looked so 
desperate as the cause of Chinese Imperialism did for the long 
period of nine years, from 1853 to 1862. The capture of 
Nankin was -a darker day in the history of the latter than the 
battle of Fredericksburg in that of the former. But Tai-ping- 
wang, the leader of this insurrection, was a convert to Christi- 
anity, indoctrinated by an American missionary whom he after- 
wards made court preacher and chaplain of his army when it 
numbered more than half a million souls. His soldiers ad- 
vanced everywhere, the sword. in one hand and the Old and 
New Testaments, in Chinese translations, in the other. Every 
recruit was first taught the Ten Commandments and then in- 
structed in the manual of arms. At one time the rebel army 
numbered 600,000. They swept through the country like an 
avalanche; defeating superior numbers and manifesting the 
greatest bravery. The inspiration, which enabled them to 
accomplish this, was furnished by the new doctrines of the 
Gospel, together, it is true, with the hatred which they bore 
their foreign rulers, the Manchu Tartars. 

They assumed the name of “God Worshipers;” threw 
10,000 idols into the Yang-tsse-kiang; prohibited the use of 
opium, which was drying up the life-blood of the nation; urged 
temperance and morality; and introduced the observance of a 
Sabbath. 

An Article published in the “Friend to China,” when the 
rebellion was at its height, says, “At one blow Tai-ping-wang 
abolishes the idolatrous and other superstitious rites observed 
at births and marriages; directs young people to attend daily 
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services at church; commands the Sabbath to be kept, re- 
quiring the attendance at public worship alike of young and 
old on that holy day; orders an officer to conduct the religious 
service, and preach a sermon; and authoritatively appoints, as 
by imperial command, that the Word of God, the ‘holy books 
of the Old and New Testaments’ (the identical Protestant ver- 
sion of the Bible commonly known and styled ‘Gutzlaff’s ver- 
sion;’ and towards printing which, in former times, the British 
and Foreign Bible Society contributed pecuniary aid) be made 
the text-book for instructing the youth in the whole Empire.”* 

It is true that many perversions of precept and practice may 
be pointed out among these new converts to Christianity, but 
this corruption arose, in most cases, from the difficulty ex- 
perienced in translating the Scriptures into Chinese. The name 
of Christian, however, should not be denied them on that ac- 
count, for three quarters of what is called Christianity, to-day, 
resembles the religion of Jesus just about as much as it does 
that of the Camanches. 

If the great mass of Tai-ping-wang’s army were deficient in 
the knowledge of the Scriptures it was not their fault. The 
voluminous commentaries of Lange, Oldshausen, De Wette, etc., 
have never been translated into Chinese, and they have a very 
imperfect version of the Holy Book itself. Tai-ping-wang 
wrote repeatedly to Mr. Roberts, an American missionary, to 
whom he was indebted for his early instruction, as we have 
already remarked, and implored our countryman to come and 
assist him. This is what he writes in one of his letters, dated 
at Nankin, the ancient capital of the Empire, in 1853: “In con- 
sequence of the multiplicity of public affairs engaging my at- 
tention, I have not had leisure to instruct the people morning 
and evening. But I have promulgated the Ten Commandments 
to the army and to the rest of the population, and have taught 
them all to pray morning and evening. Still, those who under- 
stand the Gospel are not many. Therefore I deem it right to 





* Tai-ping-wang proposed in this way to make a great addition to the circulation 
of the Scriptures. China contains a population of 400,000,000; education is 
made a test for holding office; “ boys” go to school until they are sixty years old; 
and every man can read and write; so that he was altogether the most magnifi- 
cent friend of “ Bible reading” that the world has ever known. 
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send the messenger * * * in person to wish you peace, and to 
request you, my elder brother, if you are not disposed to 
abandon me, to come and bring with you many brethren to 
help to propagate the Gospel and administer the ordinance of 
baptism. So shall we obtain the true doctrine. Hereafter, 
when my enterprise is successfully terminated, I will dissemi- 
nate the doctrine through the whole empire, that all may re- 
turn to the one Lord, and worship only the true God. This is 
what my heart truly desires. Wishing you happiness, your 
ignorant younger brother salutes you.” 

What a prospect the last few sentences of this letter opened up 
to the Christian religion, and to American influence in China. 
It is much to be regretted that Mr. Roberts was a man in no 
way equal to the emergency. He had previously turned 
Tai-ping-wang away from the mission at Canton, failing to dis- 
cover his greatness, and now because, on his tardy arrival at 
Nankin, he could not have his own way, this golden oppor- 
tunity was allowed to pass unimproved. 

We should receive with caution all unfavorable reports which 
come to us through Roman Catholic channels, since the re- 
bellion emanated entirely from Protestant sources. The mis- 
sionaries of the Romish Church were bitterly opposed to it from 
the start; for they knew very well that in case it succeeded 
every vestige of their religion would be swept out of the land. 
The rebels loathed Buddhism inexpressibly; and they saw in 
Catholicism so many striking resemblances to this hated form 
of worship that they hastily identified the two. In speaking 
of them, as in fact of all religions, the Chinese frequently use a 
familiar proverb: “Singsong, all the same pigeon.” 

The history of the leader in this rebellion affords us another 
evidence of the literal accuracy of the old saying: “Truth is 
stranger than fiction.” Tai-ping-wang was born in a small 
village in southern China, not far from Canton, in the year 
1813. At his birth his father gave him the name of Phuh. 
Until the age of seven he passed his time and developed his 
infantile muscle in paddling about in the mud hole or frog pond 
which stood before the door of his father’s house. One day, 
when he was about four years old, he fell into a canal and came 
near being drowned. His father, in order to guard against a 
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like event in the future, fearing, no doubt, lest, in the absence 
of descendents, his “shade” would fail to be invoked, tied a 
great hollow gourd to young Phuh’s back. But when the little 
fellow made his appearance, the next day, on the play-ground, 
so uncommon an appendage brought down upon him the deri- 
sion of the young vagabonds with whom he was accustomed to 
associate, and turning, he ran home, while close at his heels 
followed all the brats in the neighberhood who shouted con- 
tinually, at the top of their lungs, “Gourd-boy, gourd-boy.” 
His father now removed the gourd from his back, and laid on 
in its stead, momentarily, a piece of straight bamboo. This 
was Phuh’s first whipping. 

When our hero was seven years old he was sent to school. 
It was a great day for him when his mother washed him from 
head to foot; braided his queue down his back, and tied it with 
a bran new string; arrayed him in a clean pair of breeches; 
and then turned him over to his father who took him to the 
village pedagogue. For four years Phuh labored diligently, 
according to the practice in China, committing to memory 
words, sentences, and finally whole books without having the 
slightest idea of their signification. It was not until later that 
he was taught the meaning of what he had learned. He sat 
swinging himself backwards and forwards, chanting lists of 
words with their different intonations, just as though a boy 
were to repeat aloud, from memory, the whole of Webster's 
Spelling Book and a Reader without knowing the definition of 
a single word which they contained. As there were about a 
dozen pupils, it will be surmised that the school room must 
have been anything but a quiet place. But, amid all this babel 
of voices, the teacher never failed to detect the slightest error 
in tone or accent, and was quick to correct it. This is what is 
called backing the classics. The Chinese must have the most 
wonderful power of memory of any people in the world. 

At the age of fifteen, Phuh having acquired all that his mas- 
ter could teach him, returned home, and, with the rest of the 
family, men, women, and children, employed himself in the field. 
His thirst for knowledge, however, did not cease. He devoted 
his spare time to revising what he knew, already, of the classics, 
and to backing more. His master had predicted: that he would 
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one day attain to the honor of the “ Forest of Pencils Society,” 
which was the highest in the empire, so he determined to pre- 
sent himself for a literary degree at the next competitive exam- 
ination ; for no one can attain to consideration or office in China 
without having successfully unca-rgone this ordeal. 

He worked in the field every day (for the Chinese have no 
Sabbath) and studied his lessons at night by the light of burn- 
ing wax which he gathered from the wax-trees near by. His 
poverty did not discourage him, for he kept in mind the exam- 
ple of Sung-King who, to prevent his head from nodding over 
his book at night, tied it up by the queue to a beam. He also 
remembered how Kiang-han fastened a copy of the classics to 
the horns of his buffalo and studied at the plow. Impeded in 
many ways his progress was not rapid, but he took for his 
motto, “Do not fear being slow in learning; only fear stand- 
ing still;” and he quieted his impatience with the recollection 
of the old woman, who, wishing for a needle, took a crowbar 
and rubbed it down to the proper size. “The truly patient 
man,” says a Chinese proverb, “takes all eternity to wait in.” 
In Chinese literature, good style is of more importance than 
sound sense. The classics are implicitly followed, and all 
originality of thought or expression is regarded as an evidence 
of very bad taste. Some of our American authors must have 
devoted considerable time .to the study of Chinese models. 
Transferred to Pekin or Canton their works would entitle them 
to a conspicuous place among the authors of the “ Middle 
Flowery Kingdom.” 

Our aspirant for academic honors now rejected with disdain 
his milk-name Phuh, and took that of Siu-tsuen which signifies 
“Elegant and Perfect.” He gained the preparatory honors of 
hien-ming, and fu-ming, but failed at the first of the four great 
general examinations, that of the Siw-tsa/, or “ flowering talent.” 
He acquired “a name in the village,” and “a name in the 
department,” but his progress towards the “ Forest of Pencils 
Society ” ended abruptly here. 

Siu-tsuen now returned to his native village where he entered 
upon the profession of a school master, after following which 
for a short time he suddenly came to the conclusion that he 
ought to have a wife. He made this wish known to his father 
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who, having an eye to the expense of the undertaking, dis- 
couraged the idea. He indulged in some of the disparaging 
remarks concerning women which are so prevalent among the 
Chinese. But his son, who had been “reading up” on this 
subject, while he professed the greatest reverence for his father’s 
opinion, respectfully begged leave to recite the following ex- 
tract from a distinguished author. ‘ Monkeys may be taught 
to play antics; dogs to tread a mill; cats to run round a 
cylinder; and parrots to recite verses. Since, then, it is mani- 
fest that some birds and beasts may be taught to understand 
human affairs, how much more so may young wives, who, after 
all, are human beings?” Hung-Jang, that was the seniors 
name, was no match for his heir in the classics, and so he at 
last consented to buy him a wife. This piece of extravagance 
cost the old gentleman the handsome sum of twenty dollars. 
Siu-tsuen did not relinquish, at once, his literary aspirations, 
but, a short time after his marriage, he determined to go to 
Canton and try again for the honors of the Siu-tsai. He failed, 
as before, but while there he met with a native evangelist, 
Liang Afah, who was employed by the London Bible Society 
to distribute books and tracts among the young men who came 
to Canton to attend the examinations. From this colporteur 
he received fifteen small pamphlets or tracts. They were partly 
translations from the Bible, entitled “Good Words for Exhort- 
ing the Age.” These he took home with him, but as they 
contained many new and ambiguous terms he laid them away 
in his library where they remained undisturbed for ten years. 
About three years after his return from Canton, Siu-tsuen 
was taken sick. He was delirious, more or less, for forty days, 
and during that time his dreams were so vivid that he ever after 
regarded them as realities. One of them in particular made a 
profound impression upon his mind. It opened with the sight 
of a magnificent procession which approached and bore him 
away, in a gorgeous sedan chair, like Mahomet, up to heaven. 
For a time he was surrounded with every description of sensuous 
delights; but suddenly the scene changed and he found him- 
self in the presence of an old woman who said to him, “ Thou 
dirty man, why hast thou kept company with those lovers of 
pleasure, and defiled thyself? I must now wash thee clean.” 
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She then led him down to the bank of a golden-sanded river 
and cleansed him thoroughly in its waters. 

Siu-tsuen was now conducted into a magnificent palace with 
a tower reaching to the sky. He found there a great throng of 
venerable men, among whom were some of the ancient sages. 
The illustrious surgeon Chin-kwei, who had lived on earth dur- 
ing the Liang dynasty, was in attendance for the purpose of 
changing the heart of the new candidate for immortality. In- 
structing Siu-tsuen to lay bare his breast, he removed the 
patient’s heart, and an attendant standing near with a brilliant 
celestial heart, Dr. Chin-kwei clapped it back in the place of the 
one which he had just extracted. The operation was so cleverly 
performed that no scar was discoverable, and Siu-tsuen did not 
suffer the least pain. 

He was now permitted to see the lord of this palace, whom he 
found in an interior apartment. Venerable in years, robed in 
black, with a long beard flowing down to his breast, the patri- 
arch received Siu-tsuen, seated upon his throne. These were 
his words, uttered with much feeling, and accompanied with 
tears: “ All the human beings in the world are created and sus- 
tained by me; yet though they eat my food and wear my cloth- 
ing, not one of them all remembers and venerates me; they 
even take my gifts and pervert them to the worship of demons 
(the Chinese worship evil spirits) ; they purposely rebel against 
me, and arouse my anger. Imitate them not.” 

The lord of the palace then gave Siu-tsuen a sword, telling 
him to exterminate the demons with it; also a ring, at the sight 
of which evil spirits would be subdued; and some sweet fruit 
from the tree of life. He also promised to assist and protect 
him in the work which he was about to undertake. 

Siu-tsuen left the “old man” full of zeal, but not until he had 
seen Confucius reproved from the throne for not having de- 
clared the whole truth in his writings. While conversing with 
this ancient sage, a middle aged person, whom he afterwards 
called Jesus, his “elder brother,” approached the schoolmaster, 
and taking him up to the top of a high tower, showed him the 
villages spread out before them, and said ‘‘ Behold the people 
of yonder world; they are wicked in all the thoughts of their 
hearts.” 
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The next day Siu-tsuen was so violent in his delirium that 
no one could do anything with him. He tore around the room 
searching for devils, upon whose extermination he bent a nearly 
superhuman energy. Like a soldier swinging his sword, he 
sprang about, shouting at the top of his lungs “ 7san-jan, tsan- 
jan, tsan-ah, tsan-ah.” “Slay the demons, slay the demons, slay, 
slay.” He hunted them everywhere, in the corners of the room, 
under the mat on which he was sometimes seated, and when they 
were out of his reach he held up his ring and they vanished 
away. He was frequently accompanied in these forays by his 
“elder brother,” Jesus. They roamed up and down together. 

Meanwhile Hung-Jang was greatly troubled by his son’s ill- 
ness. He sent for several doctors, one of whom prescribed 
blood letting. Siu-tsuen, growing unmanageable, was with 
difficulty prevailed upon to place himself upon his hands and 
knees, in a position favorable for the operation, but the instant 
he felt the puncture in his leg, he suddenly reared up, planted 
both his feet in the pit of the doctor's stomach, and kicked that 
important individual heels over head through the door, with 
an acquired momentum which landed him in the middle of the 
street, where he came very near being run over by the passing 
vehicles. 

The next day, the doctor, on carefully opening the door, 
found his patient, as usual, standing on his head. A brilliant 
idea now occurred to him. He was of the opinion that Siu- 
tsuen, by this practice, had probably dislocated his brain. He 
would set it. So they bound the poor fellow’s head in ban- 
dages ; two persons took hold of strips at either side, so as to 
keep him steady, while they themselves were out of harm’s 
way; and the doctor gave him a smart blow with a bamboo on 
the top of his cranium. Strange to say, this jarring the brain 
had a good effect, and the doctor, before he departed, had the 
satisfaction of seeing his patient sitting up and in his right 
mind again. 

Time rolled on. One day, in the year 18438, Siu-tsuen was 
visited by a relative of his, who was also a schoolmaster. His 
name was Li. Happening to find, on a top shelf, the tracts, 
entitled “Good Words Exhorting the Age,” he brushed the 
accumulated dust of ten years from their covers, and began to 
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look into them. They took his fancy. With the permission 
of his kinsman he carried the pamphlets home and read them. 
_ On returning these translations soon afterwards, he declared 
that they were very wonderful books and entirely unlike 
Chinese writings. This aroused Siu-tsuen’s curiosity and he 
gave them asecond perusal. As he read, a wonderful flood of 
light broke in upon his mind, and he detected a marvelous cor- 
respondence between these books and his dream seven years 
before. The “venerable old man” who sat upon the throne, 
was God, the Heavenly Father; the “middle-aged man,” who 
came to his assistance, was Jesus, the Saviour of the world; 
the demons were the idols worshiped by his countrymen. The 
ceremony of changing the heart was now made clear to him. 
The prevalent philosophy of the Chinese teaches the pristine 
and original purity of human nature; now, for the first time in 
his life, he became acquainted with the doctrines of natural 
depravity and the new birth—the change of heart. The first 
book placed in his hand when he went to school (the Trimetri- 
cal Classic) began with this line, “Men at their birth are by 
nature radically good,” but his “elder-brother” had said to him, 
when they stood upon the top of the palace in his dream, 
“Behold the people in yonder world; they are wicked in all 
the thoughts of their hearts,” and now he read in these Christian 
tracts this confirmation of that startling doctrine, “ Behold I 
was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me.” 

This corroboration of his dream filled his heart with joy. 
The tracts, he said, proved the dream; and the dream proved 
the tracts) He saw, in imagination, the idols of his country 
already cast down. He removed the tablet of Confucius from 
his school room and replaced it with one on which he had 
written the name of God (Te). This, however, he soon removed 
likewise, convinced that it was wrong. He now prevailed upon 
Li, who, it will be remembered, had first read the tracts, to throw 
away his idol, and then discovering in the pamphlets an allusion 
to the necessity of baptism they took a bowl and each poured 
water upon his own head, saying, “ Purification from sin—put- 
ting off the old—regeneration.” Afterwards there were many 
among the “God worshipers” who were not satisfied with any- 
thing short of “immersion.” 
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Siu-tsuen rapidly added to the number of his disciples. If 
friends, deeming him crazy, sent a servant to accompany him 
home, he was sure to convert his companion on the way, and 
hastened to baptize him in the nearest canal. One of his fol- 
lowers, soon afterwards, converted two policemen who had him 
in their keeping, and all three fled together to the “Congre- 
gation of God worshipers” in the mountains. Such was the 
power of the Gospel. 

There were many things in the tracts which puzzled Siu-tsuen. 
Those passages in the Old Testament which speak of God's 
chosen people, he interpreted as meaning the Chinese. The 
promised possession of the heavenly kingdom was thought to 
allude to his expulsion from China of her foreign rulers. In 
order to prepare himself for the part of Moses, he had a sword 
made upon which he caused to be inscribed the words “ Demon 
Exterminating Sword.” He delighted in singing the nineteenth 
and thirty-third Psalms, which he committed to memory. Read- 
ing in his books one day that a prophet is not without honor 
except in his own country, he collected his converts and led 
them into the mountains of Kwang-si, where he founded a com- 
munity in which all property was held m common. 

Meanwhile news was brought from Canton that a foreign 
missionary there was preaching doctrines similar to those pro- 
mulgated by Siu-tsuen. Soon afterwards our Chinese prophet 
started for the capital, where he found an American missionary, 
Rey. 1. J. Roberts, to whom he applied for instruction in the 
Gospel, and at the end of a few months several persons were 
sent with him to explain the Scriptures to some of his followers. 

Siu-tsuen now desired to be baptized by Mr. Roberts, but the 
latter (who allowed himself to be duped by some of the natives 
attached to the mission, who were jealous of their countryman 
in whom they saw a powerful rival) so grieved and disappointed 
the new convert by his reserve and suspecting manner that he 
returned to his friends and disciples in the mountains. He was 
also forced to this step since his little stock of money was now 
exhausted and Mr. Roberts refused to grant him an allowance 
for his support while studying at the mission. But he was now 
considerably versed in the true interpretation of the Scriptures, 
and was delighted to find, on his arrival at home, a congrega- 
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tion of “God worshipers,” which already numbered one thou- 
sand souls. But abuses had crept in while he was absent. 
During the hour when all assembled for prayer, some were 
seized with fits; others fell into ecstacies; cold sweat stood 
upon them, and they talked, at such times, in a strange and 
incoherent manner. All of these excesses Siu-tsuen at once 
corrected. ‘God should be worshiped,” said he, “ but the best 
service that can be rendered him is that of a virtuous life.” 

He went down into the plains and preached in the open fields 
with immense success. The golden rule was frequently upon 
his lips. ‘Do as you would be done by,” he was accustomed 
to say, ‘and you will always do right.” His writings at this 
time, which show him to be a man of great literary ability, are 
filled with sentences such as these: “ All under heaven are our 
brethren.” ‘The Great God is the universal Father of all men 
throughout the world.” ‘China, which is near to us, is gov- 
erned and regulated by the Great God ; foreign nations, which 
are far away, are under the same rule.” ‘We only wish that 
all of our brethren and sisters throughout the world would 
together present themselves as a rock in the middle of the stream, 
and strive to stem the boisterous waves as they roll along, and 
then we should soon see the world united as one family, and 
enjoying universal tranquility.” “How can it be that this 
perverse and unfeeling world cannot, in a day, be transformed 
into an honest and upright world? How can it be that this 
encroaching, fighting, and killing age cannot, in one morning, 
be changed, so that the strong no more oppress the weak, nor 
the many overwhelm the few, nor the cunning delude the 
simple, nor the bold annoy the fearful?” “A man of narrow 
and contracted views is like a frog at the bottom of a well.” 

Crowds followed him wherever he went, for he spake, not 
like the Buddhist rabbis, but like one having authority. We 
are told that the profligate fled from his presence; and some 
did not dare to remain in the same village with him. His 
doctrine was sometimes contemptuously styled the “ foreign 
righteousness.” This assault he met in the following manner. 
“Some also say erroneously that to worship the Great God is to 
imitate foreigners; not remembering that China has its histories, 
which are open to investigation. The fact is, that according to 
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the histories, both of the Chinese and foreign nations, the im- 
portant duly of worshiping the Great God, in the early ages of 
the world, several thousand years ago, was alike practised both 
by Chinese and foreigners. But the various nations in the 
West have practised this duty up to the present time, while the 
Chinese practised it only up to the Tsin and Han dynasties,* 
since which they have erroneously followed the devil’s ways.” 

His community had now increased to seven thousand souls, 
all of whom were fanatically opposed to the worship of idols. 
In 1851, forced by persecution from without, they raised the 
standard of revolt, and swept southward like a whirlwind, 
capturing cities and defeating all the armies sent against them. 
Their discipline was perfect. They levied forced loans, it is 
true, but pillaging was punished with death. There were 
regiments of women, commanded by officers of their own sex, 
and having a camp by themselves. These Amazons fought 
infinitely better than the government troops opposed to 
them, and frequently put to rout superior numbers of the same; 
but later in the war they were employed mainly in erecting 
fortifications. 

Soon after his first great success, Siu-tsuen assumed the name 
of Tien-teh, or Celestial Virtue. His army rapidly increased, 
growing constantly in size as it advanced, like a ball rolled in 
the snow. The utter incapacity of the generals sent against 
him may be inferred from a very novel plan devised by the 
viceroy Siu-kwang-tsin, by means of which it was believed 
that the rebels would be frightened entirely out of the country. 
One dark night the viceroy having collected a herd of 4000 
buffaloes, ignited torches, made of resin, were tied to their 
horns. The whole troop was than driven, pell mell, into the 
rebel camp, a man following at the heels of each buffalo. But 
Siu-tsuen was not dismayed at this supposed eruption of devils 
from the infernal regions who came on tossing the fire from 
their horns, snorting, and swinging their tails in the air; he 
called on the Heavenly Father, drew his demon-exterminating 
sword, and commanded his men to stand fast. 





*T+t was during the reign of the latter dynasty that Buddhism first became 
prevalent in China. Siu-tsuen evinces, in the above extract, a very accurate 
knowledge of Chinese history. 
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The result of the whole matter was that “they chopped the 
4,000 drivers into 40,000 pieces, and then turned the 4,000 
buffaloes over to their Commissary of Subsistance who chopped 
them into as many more.” 

Attempts were now made to bribe Siu-tsuen, but they mis- 
took their man. He was incorruptible. On the capture of 
the important city of Yung-gnan, he formally established a new 
dynasty, to which he gave the title of Fai-ping (Great Place) ; 
and assumed himself that of Tai-ping-wang (King of Peace), by 
which name he was afterwards known. He now thoroughly or- 
ganized his army, and there is not a doubt but that he believed 
himself an instrument in God’s hand for the building up of a 
new celestial kingdom. He wanted no disciples who were not 
willing to sell all, turn it into the public treasury, leave father 
and mother, and follow him. The church, the State, and the 
army were all one. There were no persons set aside especially 
as ministers, but all of the soldiers were religious devotees. 
On the Sabbath, which by an astronomical mistake fell on 
Saturday, some officer was always detailed to preach a sermon, 
read the Scriptures, and lead in prayer. 

For two years Tai-ping-wang had confined his operations-to 
the province of Kwang-si, passing from district to district and 
collecting the taxes, but now he determined to march north- 
ward. He reached the Yang-tsse-kiang in the winter of 1852-3, 
and seizing all of the cities upon its banks, he swept down, like 
an inundation, to its mouth. This river is the girdle of China, 
dividing the empire into two nearly equal parts, and is three 
thousand miles in length. Millions of people dwell on its 
banks and an innumerable number of sailing vessels float upon 
its bosom. He immediately took possession of the revenues of 
this region and established tolls upon the river. His coffers 
were soon full to overflowing. Common soldiers went about 
clad in silks and satins, and the tout ensemble of this grand cam- 
paign reminded one of a scene in the Arabian Nights. 

On the morning of the 8th of March, 1853, the watchman on 
the walls of Nankin discovered the thousand waving banners of 
the advancing host. Moses was leading the children of Israel 
up out of Egypt into the promised land. Tai-ping-wang paid 
no attention to the proclamation of the imperial governor, 
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ordering him to retreat—-to run—to fly—to “take himself clean 
away.” The city fell. Nankin was once the capital of the em- 
pire and its ancient walls may now be traced for a distance of 
twenty-five miles. It has at present a population of 500,000, or 
about twice as great as that of Boston, and is the centre of a 
region which contains twenty-eight millions of inhabitants. It 
is now the resort of artists, authors, men of science, antiquaries, 
poets, and painters, who are drawn thither by its libraries, 
book stores, galleries, lyceums, and beautiful suburbs—for it is 
most delightfully situated. These circumstances have rendered 
Nankin the capital of the Chinese republic of letters. It is, in 
fact, what—with that insufferable conceit found no where out 
of China—might be called “the hub of the universe.” 

' The imperial forces fled in great dismay. In sheer despera- 
tion they so far humbled themselves as to ask the “stinking 
foreign devils” for the use of their gunboats for which they 
entertained the most remarkable dread. But the “stinking 
foreign devils” refused to have anything to do with either party. 
Tai-ping-wang now established his court at Nankin and seized 
forthwith the mouth of the Grand Canal which connects Pekin, 
in the extreme north, with the Yang-tsse-kiang. Such is the 
importance of this great throughfare that it has sometimes been 
called the “alimentary canal” of the empire. His plan was to 
starve out the capital, which received a great portion of its 
supplies from the south, but meanwhile he sent a small expedi- 
tion directly against Pekin. This was one of the most remark- 
able campaigns of which history preserves an account. Six 
thousand men marched fourteen hundred miles, through the en- 
emy’s country, cutting, at the start, entirely loose from the main 
army and the base of supplies. They were followed by the 
foe in great force and constantly threatened in front and rear. 
Battle after battle was fought. This speaks volumes for the 
discipline and bravery of the “God worshipers.” The “March 
of the Ten Thousand,” the “ March to the Sea,” and the recent 
campaign of the Prussians in Franve may be mentioned as 
similar events. The rebels approached to within one hundred 
miles of Pekin, but were at last compelled to turn back, half 
way, to the Yellow river, where they established communica- 
tion with Nankin and held the intermediate country. 
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Everything now remained for a long time pretty much in 
statu quo. The imperialists were defeated in many attempts to 
recover their lost ground. Communication was opened between 
the insurgents and the Europeans at the mouth of the river. 
The former welcomed with unbounded joy their “ foreign broth- 
ers,” who could repeat the “ Heavenly Rules.” Mr. Meadows, 
who visited Nankin soon after its capture in 1853, was kindly 
received by the Northern King, Tai-ping-wang’s lieutenant. 
Mr. Meadows, in his account of their interview, says, “ He (the 
Northern King) stated that as children and worshipers of one 
God, we were all brethren; and after receiving my assurance 
that such had long been our view also, inquired if I knew the 
‘Heavenly Rules.’ I replied that I was most likely acquainted 
with them, though unable to recognize them under that name; 
and, after a moment's thought, asked if they were ten in num- 
ber? He answered eagerly in the affirmative. I then began 
repeating the substance of the first of the Ten Commandments, 
but had not proceeded far before he laid his hand on my 
shoulder in a friendly way, and exclaimed, ‘The same as our- 
selves! the same as ourselves!’ while the simply observant 
expression on the face of his companion disappeared before one 
of satisfaction, as the two exchanged glances, * * * * Then 
alluding to our declarations of neutrality and non-assistance to 
the Manchus, he said with a quiet air of thorough conviction, 
‘It would be wrong for you to help them, and, what is more, it 
would be of no use. Our Heavenly Father helps us, and no 
one can fight with Him.’” 

Still later, when an American war vessel passed up the Yang- 
tsse-kiang, and some of her crew landed at various places, they 
were invariably saluted as “foreign brothers,” both by magis- 
trates and people. *“In some instances aged and respectable 
men fell down upon their knees in the street before them, to do 
them reverence.” Their ship was crowded with these polite 
and good humored “God worshipers” from morning till night. 
Tai-ping-wang decreed in 1861 that “foreign merchants, buy- 
ing and selling, are to be regarded as brethren, and any one 
killing them must suffer death.” At times, however, he had to 
be very careful in his intercourse with foreigners, so as not to 
give the imperialists a rallying cry with the masses. 
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Immediately upon the fall of Nankin, Tai-ping-wang sent to 
Mr. Roberts the letter from which we have already quoted. 
He wrote again, without receiving any answer, and in 1858 des- 
patched a messenger to Lord Elgin asking if the Baptist mis- 
sionary was still at Canton, and if so, begging him to come to 
the court and speak with him. When we remember how 
ignominiously the poor school-master had been turned away by 
the foreign teacher we can but wonder at the magnanimity of 
the great king. At last, in October, 1860, Mr. Roberts arrived 
at Nankin where he was received with marked distinction and 
invested with high honors by his former pupil. But meantime 
Tai-ping-wang had grown fanatical; he fell into a trance now 
and then, like Swedenborg and Mahomet, and set up ridiculous 
claims for himself and his son. Mr. Roberts showed a want of 
tact in his intercourse with this remarkable man, insisted upon 
a rigid interpretation of the Scriptures, adopted a vacillating 
course, and soon losing all of his influence, which at one time 
was immense, he abandoned the court in high dudgeon. 

At the close of 1861 the insurgent army had increased to 
upwards of six hundred thousand souls, and the ultimate suc- 
cess of the rebellion was confidently predicted by nearly all of 
the foreign residents in China. The closing chapters of the war 
have never been written, and our information from this time 
forward is drawn from the newspaper Articles which have 
appeared now and then in this country and abroad. The in- 
surrection continued to gain ground until the middle of 1862, 
when the French and English, whose commerce was suffering 
from the disturbed condition of the country, interfered in behalf 
of the imperialists, and immediately the star of the rebellion 
began to wane. The entire armed force of England and France 
in Chinese waters was now employed against the Taipings, and 
officers were detailed to drill and lead the imperial troops. <A 
fleet of gunboats was sent to the Emperor from England. 

We meet with the terms “Franco-Chinese” and “ Anglo- 
Chinese” in the designation of the various imperial army corps. 
General Ward, the famous American who had been for a long 
time in the Emperor's service, was killed Sept. 20th, 1862, in an 
engagement near Ningpo. The important city of Soo-chow was 
captured by the English in 1863; and July 19th, 1864, Nankin 
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itself was retaken from the rebels after having been in their 
possession more than ten years. On entering the city, the im- 
perial troops found the palace burned to the ground. Tai-ping- 
wang and his son had made it their funeral pile; both lay 
buried beneath its ruins. 

The power of the Taipings was now broken. We hear of 
them again at the close of 1865, when they were said to have 
approached to within one hundred miles of Pekin; and soon 
after, it was reported that they had captured that city. It is 
with the greatest difficulty that foreigners obtain any informa- 
tion with regard to the interior of China, and for this reason it 
is impossible to say just what the condition of the Taipings may 
be at the present time. The rebellion had been in progress two 
years before we knew anything of its character, and it is not 
altogether improbable that the “God worshipers,” though scat- 
tered, still cling to their religion, to which but a short time ago 
we know that they were fanatically attached. 

It only remains for us to speak of the “ Insurgents’ Creed” a 
little more in detail than it was thought best to do in the course 
of the foregoing narrative. The Mahometans say, “There is 
but one God, and Mahomet is his prophet.” The Taipings 
have constantly upon their lips these words: “There is no god 
but God; and Tai-ping-wang is the younger brother of Jesus.” 
The latter as well as the former promise that the faithful who 
fall in battle shall be directly translated into heaven; while 
those who fly from the enemy will be doomed to hell. The 
following is their translation of the Ten Commandments : 


I. Thou shalt honor and worship the Great God. 
IL. Thou shalt not worship corrupt spirits. 
III. Thou shalt not take the name of the Great God in vain. 
IV. On the seventh day, the day of worship, you should 
praise the Great God for his goodness, 
V. Thou shalt honor thy father and thy mother that thy 
days may be prolonged. 
VL. Thou shalt not kill or injure men. 
VIL Thou shalt not commit adultery or anything unclean. 
VIIL Thou shalt not rob or steal. 
IX. Thou shalt not utter falsehood. 
X. Thou shalt not conceive a covetous desire. 
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They have inferred from the Scriptures the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, but seem to know little or nothing about 
the Trinity. “Even the Saviour Jesus,” says Tai-ping-wang, 
“the first-born of God, is only called ‘Our Lord.’ In heaven 
above and earth beneath, as well as among men, none can be 
considered greater than Jesus; and yet Jesus was not called 
God.” It is true that some of their prayers are addressed to 
the Trinity, but these have been picked up from foreign mis- 
sionaries. That they have no proper conception of that mys- 
terious and peculiar doctrine appears from the fact that Tai- 
ping-wang conferred the title of “ Holy Ghost” upon one of his 
generals, and seems in one or two passages to include himself 
and son in the godhead. The Eastern King, Yang, had a vis- 
ion which he related very much to the profit and consolation 
of Tai-ping-wang, whereupon the latter addressed him as fol- 
lows: “ When our celestial Elder Brother Jesus, in obedience to 
the commands of our Heavenly Father, came down into the 
world, in the country of Judea, he addressed his disciples, say- 
ing: ‘At some future day the Comforter will come into the 
world.’ Now I, your second elder brother, considering what 
you have reported to me, and observing what you have done, 
must conclude that the Comforter, even the Holy Ghost, 
spoken of by our Heavenly Elder Brother, is none other than 
yourself.” 

Ever afterwards Yang, in all of his proclamations, added to 
his other titles that of “Comforter,” or “ Holy Spirit.” 

The entire Bible is in the hands of the rebels, but the doctrine 
of its plenary, verbal inspiration is not taught by them. Never- 
theless they revere these books highly, and whenever Tai-ping- 
wang had occasion to loan his copy to any one he urgently 
requested them not to alter or mark it in any way, “ because,” 
said he, “it is written therein (Psalm xxxiii, 4), ‘Jehovah's word 
is correct.’” 

The doctrine of the atonement is set forth as the reconcilia- 
tion of man to God. The vicarious theory is unknown. Christ 
is looked upon as the elder son of God, who was sent down in 
ancient times to lead men back to truth and virtue; his mission 
ended there. The fulfillment of his many prophecies and the 
wonderful success of his armies led Tai-ping-wang to imagine 
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that he, in like manner, was commissioned to convert the 
Chinese. 

The doctrine of “total depravity,” as opposed to the Con- 
fucian theory of the “ original heart,” lies at the foundation of 
the insurgent creed. Baptism is the only sacrament known 
among them. The sabbath is observed. All honorary titles, 
except in the army, have been abolished. The men are called 
“brothers,” and the women “sisters.” The superstitious rites 
and ceremonies, the belief in witchcraft, necromancy, lucky and 
unlucky days, so prevalent among the Chinese, are all dis- 
carded by the “God worshipers.” In the old almanac, every 
day in the year was noted as lucky or unlucky, and hence suit- 
able or unsuitable for contracting marriages, burying the dead, 
etc., etc. The rebels adopted a new calendar from which all of 
this rubbish was excluded. The preface to their almanac says, 
with reference to this change, “The years, months, days, and 
hours are all determined by our Heavenly Father. Thus every 
year is lucky and favorable, and every month is lucky and 
favorable. How can they be classified as good and bad, and 
what can be the use of selecting one period over another? 
Whoever truly venerates our Heavenly Father, the Supreme 
Lord, and the Great God, is under the protection of heaven, 
and can engage in his duties whenever he thinks proper. 
Every season, therefore, may be considered as prosperous and 
favorable. 

Such, then, is the creed of these Chinese rebels) Who, in 
this age of sects and schisms, will presume to deny to them the 
name of Christian? 
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Articte II].—MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUISE DE 
MONTAGU. 


Memoirs of the Marquise de Montagu. By the BARONESS DE 
Noarttes. London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington 
Street, Publisher in ordinary to her Majesty. 1870. New 
York: Scribner, Welford & Co. 12mo, pp. 348. 


Ir was a characteristic of the late Miss Hillhouse, who has 
recently died in New Haven at the age of eighty-five, that she 
always manifested great interest in the lives of those whom 
she was accustomed to designate as “the really good people” 
of every age and of every country. She herself was unques- 
tionably one of “the really good people” of her own day; as 
she was also one of the most remarkable and one of the most 
interesting women that this country has ever produced. The 
daughter of a prominent statesman who was in the confidence 
of the Father of his Country in the early years of the Republic, 
she retained personal recollections of all the great characters of 
those “heroic days.” During a long life, she had unusual op- 
portunities of knowing intimately a large number of the most 
influential and estimable men and women of all parts of the 
country. Inheriting the vigorous intellect and the strong com- 
mon sense of her father, cultivated by constant and various 
_ reading, with an interest in public affairs which was ever fresh, 
with rare powers of conversation, she was even more distin- 
guished for her self forgetfulness, for the warmth of her love 
for her friends, and for the kindly feelings which prompted her 
to sagacious, and practical, and unceasing effort for the good of 
all conditions of people within the wide sphere of her influence. 

Miss Hillhouse was a thoroughly New England woman. 
Her character may be said to have been the direct outgrowth of 
those influences, social and religious, which are here supreme. 
She was, moreover, a representative of the highest social, lite- 
rary, and religious culture which is to be found in New Eng- 
land. But though she was ardently attached .to the religious 
faith of her ancestors, and to their ecclesiastical polity, she was 
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quick to recognize excellence of every kind wherever she dis- 
covered it, and to give it her warm approval and sympathy. 

There is a polite toleration of the religious views of the 
disciples of a different faith, whick is now becoming quite gene- 
ral, which is the consequence of a cold indifference to truth, 
and a want of appreciation of its value. There is, on the other 
hand, among a few rare spirits such an abounding admiration 
and love of whatever is beautiful and excellent in a truly 
religious character that wherever it is seen they give it at once 
their love, even though it exists in connection with views and 
even practices which they deem erroneous. They regard these 
as only accidental, as the results of education and circumstances, 
as something by no means essential, as something which would 
have been different under other influences. Wherever such a 
spirit as this exists, we may be sure that it is the result of the 
highest kind of religious culture. Now this was the character- 
istic which was so beautiful and attractive in Miss Hillhouse. 
It was her delight to obtain information with regard to the 
really good people of contemporary history of other countries 
and other Christian communions, even the most widely separa- 
ted from her own. Few persons have such a range of informa- 
tion as she had with regard to all the noblest characters of the 
world’s history. She manifested not the slightest interest in 
the failings of others; not the slightest interest in polemical 
literature. Her constant inquiry was, What do the best people 
think and say? Thus she was always elevated with the noblest 
thoughts, and seemed always to live in communion with the 
choicest spirits of all ages. 


The book, whose title we have placed at the head of this 
Article presents the memoirs of one of the really good women 
of the Roman Catholic Church in France. It was prepared a 
few years ago as a collection of family reminiscences for private 
circulation in Paris; but a translation has been recently pub- 
lished in England, which has come into our hands. As we 
have turned over its pages, it has seemed so exactly to meet 
what were the tastes of the venerable lady whose name we 
have connected with it, that we have been constantly reminded 
of her, and have felt how desirable it is that what we have 
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described as a characteristic that in her was so very beautiful 
should be much more common than it is among American 
Christians. 

The desirableness of what we have spoken of we find insis- 
ted upon by Principal Shairp, in his very interesting work 
which has just been republished in this country—“ The Relation 
of Culture to Religion.” He says: “The Universal Church 
should have a catena of lives of the best men of each age, 
from primitive times till now. It would include the saintly 
spirits of all ages, from all countries, men of all ranks, of every 
variety of temper, taken from the most diverse churches, 
Such a catena would be the strongest of all external evidences. 
It would exhibit Christianity, not so much as a system of doc- 
trines, but as a power of life, adequate to subdue the strongest 
wills, to renew the darkest hearts, to leaven the most opposite 
characters. If an intimate study of it were more common, 
how much would it do to heal divisions, to deepen and enlarge 
the sympathies of all Christians, by the exhibition of their 
common spiritual ancestry !” 

The subject of these memoirs in her individual life, as wil] 
be seen, meets all the requirements as here stated. She was a 
Roman Catholic; a French woman; of noble birth ; and posses- ' 
sed at one time of vast wealth. She lived in the fearful times 
of the first French Revolution; and for many years was an 
exile, and a wanderer, almost without a home. It should be 
mentioned, also, that she has a still further interest to all 
Americans; she was sister-in-law of that Vicomte de Noailles 
who fought in this country in the cause of American independ- 
ence; and she bore the same relation, also, to that other French 
nobleman to whom the people of the United States acknowl- 
edge a debt of gratitude which will never be forgotten—the 
Marquis de la Fayette. 

But while we thus commend the memoirs of this French 
Marquise to the attention of our readers, we must prepare them 
for an introduction to customs, and practices, and modes of 
life, which will seem to many of them utterly inconsistent with 
a religious life; as they most certainly are to all our traditional 
Protestant and American conceptions of what it should be. 
We suspect, also, that Mme. de Montagu would have looked 
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with grave suspicion, as she certainly would have done with 
pity, upon the brightest examples of piety which New England 
could have presented to her, and would have said with that 
excellent man, Father Hyacinthe, that American Protestantism 
was altogether “too cold” to satisfy the cravings of her heart. 
Yet we are confident that there will be found in this Roman 
Catholic lady, whose life was passed under such different cir- 
cumstances from those with which we are most familiar, so 
many and such striking exhibitions of a common spiritual 
ancestry with the descendants of the Puritans in New England, 
that it certainly should do much to enlarge our charity and our 
sympathies for all who are really Christian people, by whatever 
name they are known. 

In the sketch which we propose to give of those incidents 
in her life which we think will be particularly interesting to 
our readers, we shall not hesitate to use, as often as is conve- 
nient, the very language of the Memoirs. 


Mdlle. de Maintenon, who was known after her marriage as 
Mme. de Montagu, was born in Paris on the 22d of June, 1776, 


in the Hotel de Noailles, one of the most magnificent of those 
hotels which have long disappeared, but which formed in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the characteristic city 
residences of the old nobility of France. The hotel of her 
ancestors stood nearly opposite the church of Saint Roch, which 
is so famous in French history, and its gardens extended as far 
as the Tuileries, their position being now marked by the rue 
@ Alger, the first street to the east of the rue de Castiglione which 
has been laid out through them, and by the Hotel Meurice, 
which was a few years ago, and is now to some extent, a resort 
of American travellers. 

Mdlle. Maintenon was the fourth of five sisters, the daugh- 
ters of the Duc d’Ayen, who held an important position in the 
army, and stood high in favor at court, as his ancestors had 
done before him for many generations. The family of the 
Duke was one of the oldest, the most wealthy, and the most 
powerful in France. He himself wes personally distinguished 
for his accomplishments, and was considered one of the best 
informed noblemen of his time. By nature he was lively and 
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animated. He possessed an active mind, and keen perception. 
In conversation he was brilliant, and apt and quick at repartee. 
As was customary with noblemen of his position, his time was 
spent either with the army, or when his duties permitted at 
Versailles, where he lived much in the King’s society. Yet 
though he delighted to be in attendance on the court, and to be 
surrounded with the crowd of brilliant, easy, good natured, 
gossiping courtiers there assembled, it would appear that he was 
himself something more than a mere courtier. He was interes- 
ted in science, in literature, in agriculture, in the administration 
of the army, and in philosophy. He was a member of the 
Academy of Science, and is said to have read some papers 
before its members, which were considered to possess consider- 
able merit. 

But the relation of the Duke to his wife and to his children 
was something so entirely different from anything with which 
we are practically acquainted in this country, that to explain it 
some reference must necessarily be made to what was then and 
still is to some extent the French idea of the constitution of 
the family. We give it in the language of an English writer, 
whose explanation we will condense in a single paragraph. 
“A French husband never dreams of absorbing his wife’s 
affections. Such an idea does not enter into his theory of life. 
The wife is to form her own little world about her; not inde- 
pendent altogether of her husband, but without any necessary 
reference to him. The husband goes and comes; is always 
welcome, but is never indispensable. His duties become her 
duties. She accepts the care of the family, and makes all the 
arrangments for the children and the household. The husband 
and wife are thoroughly kind, attached friends, with mutual 
interests and pleasures; but they never pretend to have but 
one life. The understanding of the French household is that 
such a thing can be dispensed with, without heart-burnings, 
and without that deplorable sense of failure which among us 
would make home miserable. In France the preéminence is 
given not to the marriage relation, but to the relation of mother 
and child, which is the one relationship which is there held 
most sacred, and which it is claimed produces a wonderfully 
softening and elevating effect upon woman; for she is always 
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supposed to be able to make herself happy with her children, 
and to find sufficient compensation in them for all other wants.” 

Our readers will not be surprised then, when we say that 
there was but little congeniality between the tastes of the Duke 
and those of Mme. d’Ayen; and that this state of things was 
accepted as a matter of course. His visits to Paris were ex- 
tremely rare; and though, on the occasions when he visited 
his wife, he showed himself full of attention to her, his daugh- 
ters are represented as being rather intimidated by the bearing 
and manners of the distinguished visitor. 

The Duchesse d’Ayen—a grand-daughter of the renowned 
Chancellor d’Aguesseau—was a woman of great worth, and 
eminent piety, for whom the court and the world of fashion had 
no attractions. She preferred to live in the retirement of her 
own home. She possessed a tender heart, a sound mind, and 
superior judgment. Her religious sympathies were with the 
school of the Jansenists, and we are told that “in certain par- 
ticulars she might have been compared to the Mére Angelique 
of the Port Royal, if the Mére Angelique had lived in the 
world, and had had worldly experience.” She accepted it as 
her especial duty to devote her life to superintending the edu- 
cation of her children. She is represented in these Memoirs as 
watching the earliest opportunities to direct their thoughts to 
religious truth. ‘ Yet not intending that they should merely 
pass their existence in contemplative devotion on earth, she 
prepared them for that mode of life which their birth destined 
them to lead in the world. She inspired them with fear with 
regard to it, but not with aversion; and taught them how to 
live in it without being conformed to it; to distrust it, without 
flying from it; to be an ornament to it, but at the same time 
an example.” All her daughters regarded her enthusiastically 
as the most loved and the most venerated of mothers. One 
of them—Mme. de la Fayette—in an account which she wrote 
of her mother, says: ‘‘We were the objects of the tenderest 
affections of her heart; the chief objects of her duty. Upon 
this warm and motherly feeling was engrafted a strong desire 
to do the will of God, to accomplish his work, so that one day 
she might be able to say, after the example of Jesus Christ, 
‘that of all which he hath given me I have lost nothing.’ 
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Everything was combined for our advantage; all her faculties 
were employed for our welfare, and to secure our happiness. 
Her care and foresight sought to ward off anything which 
might hurt us; her natural penetration enabled her to read our 
characters, so that she could guide each of us precisely as we 
required. The straightforwardness and strength of her mind 
made her avoid all littleness and frivolity, and accustom us 
from childhood to reason correctly and justly; and her great 
tenderness bound us together in mutual affection. Her gentle 
and persuasive eloquence, in short, fortified by her example, 
taught us Christian virtues.” Mme. de Montagu herself writes: 
“My mother was entirely devoted to what she considered to be 
her duty. Her mode of expressing herself, as well as all her 
sentiments, always kept truth in view. She hated even the 
appearance of evil. She was just and charitable; and posses- 
sed a perfect contempt and disregard of riches. How frequently 
have her daughters offered up thanks that, by means of their 
inestimable mother’s instruction, as well as her care and exam- 
ple, they have been shown the happiness of serving and loving 
God.” 

The young girls had an excellent governess, and masters 
came to them daily ; but the Duchess was the life of the whole. 
She presided over everything, and regulated even the minutest 
details. The description which is given in the Memoirs of 
their daily occupations presents a scene which is full of beauty. 
In the morning Mme. d’Ayen “ embraced her daughters affec- 
tionately” and went with them to hear early mass at Saint Roch. 
At three o’clock she dined with them, and after the repast she 
took them to her bed chamber, which was a large room hung 
with crimson damask ornamented with gold lace, and contain- 
ing an enormous bed. The Duchess sat in an easy chair, near 
the fire place, having her snuff box, books, and working ma- 
terials near at hand, while her daughters were grouped around 
her, the eldest being seated on chairs, and the younger on 
stools; a playful struggle taking place between them as to who 
should be nearest their mother’s chair. While they worked, 
they chatted over the lessons of the previous night, and the 
little events of the day. There was nothing that gave the no- 
tion of a lesson, yet it was one in reality, and of the kind to be 
best recollected.” Mme. de la Fayette, in describing these 
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efforts of their mother to give them a thoroughly Christian 
education, says: ‘“‘She read with us herself the best poetical 
works, the choicest specimens of ancient and modern eloquence, 
and took pains in cultivating our taste, that we might be able 
to comprehend the beauties which were to be found in them. 
But she endeavored especially to form our judgments, to ele- 
vate our minds, to make us thoroughly comprehend truth, to 
remove all illusions from our eyes. Consequently many notions, 
especially for example those of vanity, were for a long time 
unknown to us; and the idea of regulating our life by the prin- 
ciples of virtue apart from any motives of interest had become 
so habitual to us, not only being inculcated by my mother’s 
lessons, but by her daily example as well as by my father’s, 
though unfortunately we had few opportunities of studying 
him closely, that when we met with opposite conduct in people 
called worthy people we were struck with astonishment, and it 
required some years of acquaintance with the world to weaken 
this impression.” 

It was from this kind of education, and from such a Chris- 
tian home as this that the five sisters went forth into the world 
to fill some of the most conspicuous stations in the nation, each 
being endowed with striking qualities and virtues which were 
to be a wide source of blessing to multitudes. 

While Mdlle. Maintenon was still quite young, her eldest 
sister, as we have already, stated, married her cousin the 
Vicomte de Noailles, the son of the Maréchal de Mouchy ; and 
her sister next in age—Mdlle. d’Ayen—married ihe Marquis de 
la Fayette. 

Not long after, when she was twelve years of age, we are told 
of a great and manifest change which took place in her charac- 
ter. “She was converted.” Till that time, she is represented 
to have been willful, impetuous, and capricious in disposition. 
She was governed by impulse, and would not submit to be 
ruled by anything else. But under the influence of her sister, 
and especially of the youngest—Mdlle. de Montclar, who was 
known after her marriage as Mme. de Grammont—she became 
gentle, patient, studious, and submitted «not only to ordinary 
regulations, but to still more severe rules which she laid down 
for herself. 
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It is quite interesting, too, to find, in this connection, an ac- 
count of one of the measures which she adopted for her own 
self improvement. “She began a journal, in which she dotted 
down the impressions of the day, her faults, her progress, and 
her resolutions ; unceasingly occupying herself with the state 
of her mind, and every day seeking to ornament and purify it. 
She read her diary over to form a judgment of herself, and 
looked at herself in it as in a glass without any self com- 
placency.” We have learned in this country to look with some 
suspicion upon a practice of this kind. Such introspection as 
this is certainly attended with some evils; but it is curious to 
find that a practice which was so common eighty years ago in 
New England was entered upon with so much enthusiasm by 
this young girl who had commenced her religious life under 
circumstances so different from those with which our ancestors 
were familiar. 

We come now to the marriage of Mdlle. de Maintenon, with 
regard to the circumstances of which we trust we may be par- 
doned, if we enter into some details. When she was about six- 
teen years of age, several very brilliant offers were made to her 
parents for her hand. Their choice fell upon M. de Montagu, 
who came of one of the most ancient houses of Auvergne. 
The negotiation was begun by Mme. la Princesse de Chimay, 
the aunt of M. Montagu. But the young lady herself did not 
hear any allusion made to it till the end of the year, when the 
preliminaries had been concluded; and when as we are told, 
“only the personal feelings of the young people had to be con- 
sulted with regard to the union.” Everybody was in the secret 
except herself; and her sisters were very much amused at her 
embarrassment when it was mentioned to her, for the first time, 
in her family circle; for she had everything to learn about her 
“futur” and his connections, and yet she could not venture to 
ask questions. But we are told that her mother came to her 
assistance, and furnished her with “all the particulars she 
could desire to know.” 

“The first meeting” was an event which is described with 
much particularity.. It took place “the following day” at 
seven in the evening, at the Hotel de Noailles. Mdlle. de 
Maintenon, pale and disturbed, not having closed her eyes all 
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night, was seated by her mother's side. “She wore a dress @ 
la turque, of blue gros satin, with a white satin petticoat,” and 
her young sister, Mdlle. de Montelar, had one like hers. “She 
felt her heart beating terribly when she heard a carriage drive 
into the courtyard, and at last M. le Marquis de Montagu and 
his father were announced. She trembled like a leaf, and she 
would have been perfectly incapable of replying if the Captain 
of Dragoons had not had the courage to address her most 
opportunely. But in spite of his bravery, and his knowledge 
of the world, he was probably as much embarrassed as herself, 
for he did not attempt to converse with her, and she was really 
grateful to him.” It is interesting to us to know that M. le 
Vicomte de Noailles, and M. de la Fayette, were present at 
this interview, and that the conversation turned upon America. 
Near the fire place, in the drawing room, there was a fine por- 
trait of Washington; and M. de Beaune, the father of M. de 
Montagu, who was short sighted, wished to see it more closely. 
M. de Montagu went to look at it also; and then, for the first 
time, Mdlle. de Maintenon, “ feeling quite sure that she should 
not be observed,” ventured to look at him. 

She consented to accept M. de Montagu for her husband ; and 
the betrothal took place. The “corbeille” was magnificent. 
The diamonds alone were valued at two hundred thousand 
dollars, But we must pass rapidly over the account of the 
numerous festivities which followed one another every day 
from the time of the signing of the contract till the marriage, 
which was celebrated on the 12th of May, 1783, in the choir of 
the church of Saint Roch. The bride was literally compelled 
to pass through dense rows of relations in the midst of an 
enormous crowd, the eyes of everybody being fixed upon her. 
But the curiosity of which she was the object did not materially 
add to her embarrassment and confusion. She had scarcely 
knelt down at the foot of the sanctuary when these feelings 
were dispelled, and she says: “I felt as if I were transported 
to another atmosphere, and I fell into a state of deep meditation. 
I was overwhelmed with the number of things for which I had 
to pray. I confined myself to offering up with fervor the entire 
sacrifice of my life; and above all begged for that grace which 
comprises all others, the power to follow God’s will in my new 
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state. Next I prayed with my whole heart for him to whom I 
was to be united.” She lost, we are told, part of the curate’s 
“beautiful discourse” in spite of the attention she paid to it. 
She could neither see nor hear anything except that she was 
occasionally aware that Mdlle. de Montclar was sobbing behind 
her, but she did not dare look around. When the ceremony 
was over the party returned to the Hotel de Noailles, where she 
ran at once to her sister's room, and passed a considerable time 
with her. But it was soon necessary to dress for dinner ; which 
in its turn was followed by the gathering of crowds of relatives 
and friends; and the festivities of the day were ended by “a 
grand supper” in the evening. 

Thus closes the first, peaceful scene in the life of this pure, 
conscientious girl, which was passed in the retirement of a truly 
Christian family, all unsuspicious of danger, but soon to be 
overwhelmed in the most terrible tragedy which the world has 
ever seen. The love of God, duty, accountability for the use 
of every talent—these were the familiar lessons which were 
carefully impressed upon every one of that bright circle of 
young girls from their earliest years to the moment when each 
went out into the world. In the case of Mdlle. de Maintenon, 
we are told that when she was baptized in her infancy, her 
mother chose two beggars from the parish of Saint Roch for her 
god-father and her god-mother; that by means of such an 
early connection with poverty she might be led always to re- 
member the duties which the possession of wealth and position 
imposed upon her for the benefit of the needy and the suffering. 
And now, on her wedding day, while the great hotel was filled 
with friends and relatives who bore half the great historic names 
of France, this Christian mother, anxious most of all for the 
religious welfare of her daughter found time, “‘a little while before 
supper,” to have some conversation with her respecting her new 
responsibilities, and to read with her “several passages from 
the book of Tobit.” 


The life which now opened before Mme. de Montagu, at the 
hotel of the Vicomte de Beaune—the father of her husband— 
was very different from that to which she had been accustomed. 
She arrived at her new home, where pretty apartments had 
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been prepared for her, “in a blue Berline, spotted with gold,” 
which bore her arms, and to which two stout horses were har- 
nessed who had been named Pantegruel and Gargantua. For 
two months she was fed by her great relations Among 
others, the Countess de Tessé, one of the most remarkable per- 
sons at court, gave a magnificent entertainment at Chaville, in 
the garden, on a beautiful moonlight night, whea all the green 
alleys were illuminated, which—it is mentioned as a noteworthy 
cireumstance—lasted even “till midnight.” At each one of 
these fetes, a new toilet had to be worn, but of these costumes 
one alone pleased Mme. de Montagu. It was-the one she wore 
the day she was presented at court, and it is stated that she 
was particularly gratified that it was admired because it was 
the taste of her mother, the Duchesse d’Ayen, who “had 
always been blamed for overlooking these worldly matters, 
while considering the real welfare of her daughters. “ Etiquette 
required” that on this occasion the dress should be “ entirely 
covered with precious stones;” and so many were needed, that 
it is stated it was customary at such times to “borrow them 
from the princesses.” ‘‘ Everybody expected at the presentation 
to see the young Marquise quite embarrassed, for the ancient 
prestige attached to royalty rendered this ceremony a formidable 
thing, but it found her and left her perfectly calm.” 

After two months, her husband was obliged to rejoin the 
army, and she was left alone with her father-in-law, and her 
new aunt, Mme. de Bouzolz. It was a trying situation fora 
young woman of seventeen, who was possessed of high relig- 
ious principle, and was striving to live a life of communion 
with God. M. de Beaune was a very agreeable man, and full 
of consideration for his daughter-in-law, whom he was specially 
desirous to have shine in the world of fashion; but he was 
a very decided character, irritable, and impetuous; he would 
not bear patiently any opposition, and easily gave way to 
anger. He was besides a disbeliever in Christianity, and a 
scoffer. Mme. la Marquise de Bouzolz, whose husband was 
also absent with the army, was a very young woman, kind and 
affectionate, but quite “giddy.” “She went to mass from habit, 
but to balls from pure delight.” “She laughed like a mad 
creature at her niece’s scruples, and then wound up by embra- 
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cing her to console her.” Mme. de Montagu behaved with 
wonderful tact and prudence. She did not allow herself to 
make religion a subject of domestic disputes; but she preserved 
her own piety; and adapted herself as well as she could to the 
position in which God had placed her. She frequented balls, 
theatres, and the Queen’s circle; she supped with free thinkers 
at the Maréchale de Luxembourg’s and at the Maréchale de 
Mirepoix’s, and also at the old Duchesse de Valliere’s. She 
soon wearied of the round of dissipation, “but during her 
husband’s absence she felt that she had duties to fulfill towards 
her father-in-law. To please him she sacrificed her inclinations, 
habits, and tastes; and he enjoyed the results of this sacrifice, 
because she did not allow him to be aware of it. She concealed 
her repugnance, and her scruples in everything which only 
thwarted her own wishes, or wounded herself, yet without 
offending God.” 

One of the religious writers of her church had said: “The 
less we live to please ourselves, the less choice we have in our 
actions, the more purity and soundness there is in our devotion. 
There are occasions when we are compelled to look away from 
our Lord to please others for his sake.” And this is what 
Mme. de Montagu felt she was called upon to do. Her biogra- 
pher says: “It was for the love of God that she sometimes 
appeared to withdraw from him to gratify others, not simply 
contenting herself with being devout, but desiring to make 
religion loveable, useful, and pleasing to everybody.” In her 
journal, she says: “I created a retiring place in the bottom of 
my own heart.” But in all that she did we are assured, “ there 
was neither affectation nor prudery ; in society she was earnest, 
modest, and cheerful.” 

As one result of the course she adopted, she soon succeeded 
in winning the heart of the Marquise de Bouzolz, and the 
“giddy” aunt began to make her her own model. She accom- 
panied her to church, and joined in her works of charity. She 
still occasionally enjoyed a little raillery, but “she thought 
of her salvation more seriously than she had ever done before.” 


Thus the early years of the married life of Mme. de Mon- 
tagu passed away, while the nation was slowly drifting towards 
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that great political convulsion which is to this day the terror of 
the world. French society was giving itself more and more 
enthusiastically to the discussion of the great questions of 
reform. The nobility everywhere professed the most liberal 
opinions, joined in the denunciation of abuses, and manifested 
a willingness to deprive themselves of their ancient privileges. 
Even the great ladies who presided over the most brilliant 
salons lent their aid, and expressed themselves in favor of a 
liberal government. Everything was bright. Everybody was 
hopeful. No one seemed to fear for the future. The relations 
of Mme. de Montagu all shared, at least for a time, in the en- 
thusiasm of the moment. Her husband, her father, her father- 
in-law, the Vicomte de Noailles, the Marquis de la Fayette, all 
bore an important part in bringing in the new order of things, 
first, in the provincial assemblies, and, afterwards, in the States 
General. But as the horizon began to darken, differences of 
opinion were developed. M. de Montagu, and his father M. de 
Beaune took alarm. Mme. d’Ayen, too, “seemed almost as if 
by intuition to appreciate the abyss into which her country was 
about to plunge,” and being quite ill gathered her daughters 
about her, and “spoke to them of the future with a prophetical 
spirit of sadness.” The irascible Vicomte de Beaune manifes- 
ted his dissatisfaction in a characteristic manner. He had 
attacked the various abuses so violently that he could no lon- 
ger defend them; and when hard pressed by the men whom 
he now considered extremists, he would “shake his head, join 
some card table, and vent his anger upon his partner.” The 
coolness which began to exhibit itself between the members of 
her own family circle was a great grief to Mme. de Montagu. 
She endeavored as far as possible to be a peace maker, and 
busied herself the more in her works of charity. She prac- 
ticed economy in order to increase her benefactions to the poor. 
She turned her intercourse with the world to account by beg- 
ging for contributions from the various salons. She had needy 
people under her care in every quarter. To one she sent her 
medical man ; to another she procured the means of gaining his 
livelihood ; she prevented one from falling, she helped another 
to rise. She sympathized with all; with beggars, with the 
infirm, with prisoners, with widows, with the old. 
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At last her health became seriously impaired. In four years 
from the time of her mayriage, she had given birth to three 
children, one of whom had died. Her grief for the loss. of this 
child, her anxiety in consequence of the political disturbances 
which were becoming more and more alarming, her labors for 
the relief of the distressed and suffering, had undermined her 
constitution, and she was ordered by her physician to Bagnéres, 
which place she reached at last with difficulty and in nearly a 
dying state. In expectation of a fatal termination of her illness, 
she received the sacraments “in a spirit of ardent faith,” and 
wrote a letter to her sister Mme. de Grammont, from which we 
make a short extract. ‘“ When I am able to enjoy everlasting 
felicity, when I have expiated my faults, or deserved heaven 
through your prayers, then I will pray fervently for you and 
your husband. I have the firmest hope that you will procure 
his salvation, but my father’s will everlastingly occupy me. 
You know how earnestly I have desired and asked it of God. 
Alas! I was not able to be useful to him on earth. Speak to 
him continually of me and my tenderness: Tell him that even 
at the cost of my life I would have contributed to his salvation. 
To you [ leave it to give him my last farewell. 

But it was not to be as she expected. She revived, and soon 
began to regain strength. And her first care, when she was 
convalescent, was to engage in a new work of charity, the im- 
portance of which had commended itself to her during her 
sickness. 

On her return to Paris all was changed. A gloom had 
settled over everything. Many persons who had joined at first 
heartily in efforts for reform were desirous of retracing their 
steps. Everywhere was great irritation ; and there were mutual 
recriminations between those who had been the best of friends. 
M. de Beaune had renounced all intercourse with M. le Vicomte 
de Noailles, and M. de la Fayette. “Not only would he not 
see them himself, but he would. scarcely permit Mme. de Mon- 
tagu to see or receive her sisters. If he were in the room when 
they were announced, he took up his hat immediately, and went 
out in order to avoid being in their society; and his ill humor 
could be gathered from the noise he made in banging the doors.” 
There were still more painful discussions at their own fireside 
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between father and son, who although they agreed in general 
with regard to the political situation, disagreed respecting the 
advisability of “emigration.” M. de Beaune was of the opinion 
that it was the duty of the friends of the King to emigrate for 
the purpose of uniting their strength, that they might return to 
rescue and defend him. M. de Montagu maintained that emi- 
gration was one of the greatest mistakes which the friends of 
the King could make. He had hopes that “a reconciliation 
might be effected between the constitutional party and what 
was called Ja droite, which would save the monarchy and pre- 
serve liberty also.” He was convinced that there would in time 
be a reaction; and if the natural leaders of the royalist party 
should all flee from the kingdom, when the reaction came there 
would be no one around whom to rally. M. de Beaune became 
more and more excited; and finally left the country indignant 
with his son for not being willing to accompany him. 


But the state of things in Paris was fast growing more and 
more alarming: and Mme. de Montagu’s health was again so 
seriously affected, that it was determined that she should with- 


draw from the city to one of the beautiful country seats of the 
family in Auvergne—the Chiteau de Plauzat. Here the pro- 
gress of revolutionary sentiments had been less marked. “The 
good inhabitants of the village were still more attached to the 
old customs than to the new laws,” and she was received with the 
same demonstrations of enthusiasm with which the seigneurs of 
Plauzat had been received in olden times. Mme. de Montagu 
soon won all hearts by her affability, her goodness, and her 
condescension. Though she was thoroughly aristocratic in all 
her ideas, “‘she had never availed herself of those harmless 
privileges formerly attached to her rank, nor indeed of those 
which the Revolution had disdained to abolish.” So for exam- 
ple, “instead of hearing mass in the family seat, she mixed 
with the crowd in the nave, and as she knelt on her straw bot- 
tomed chair, she unwittingly drew attention by her meditation 
and piety.” Thus for atime all seemed quiet and peaceful. 
She busied herself in works of charity, and felt that she had a 
strong hold upon the affections of the whole neighborhood. On 
Sunday afternoons, the village lads and maidens, according to 
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an old custom, came and danced to the sound of a goat’s horn 
on the terrace before the chateau ; and on one of these Sunday 
afternoons she dressed up her little daughter, Noémi, in the 
pretty costume of the country, and allowed her to dance with 
the village children. “The merry child twisted her apron 
round her fingers, lowered her eyes, drew back, and suddenly 
making a spring, began to dance the bourrée, turning this way 
and turning that, tapping her foot, and beating her hands, as 
she had seen the girls of the neighborhood do.” 

But the revolutionary spirit began at last to make itself felt 
even in this secluded and contented region. A political club 
was formed in Plauzat; and Mme. de Montagu could hear the 
coarse and brutal cries, a la lanterne, from the room in which 
she sat. The peasants who a few months before would gladly, 
if they had been permitted, have harnessed themselves to her 
carriage, now passed her on the road with their hats on, whis- 
tling the air of “ Ca ira.” 

Mme. de Montagu endeavored now to persuade her husband 
to follow his father, and to emigrate. He remained firm fora 
time, declaring that it was not on the Rhine but in France that 
the friends of the King ought to rally. But in the end, the 
bitter reproaches of his father, united with the entreaties of his 
wife, prevailed ; and he consented to retire to England, at least. 
Accordingly he set off for Paris to make suitable arrangements. 
Just at this time, M. de la Fayette had resigned his command 
of the national guard, and was retiring to Auvergne, as he said 
“to end his days at Chavaniac.” Mme. de la Fayette sent 
word to her sister that their party would make a visit, on the 
way, at Plauzat. But Mme. de Montagu, though almost broken 
hearted, felt obliged to decline the promised visit, and to write 
her sister that “she would meet her instead at the posting house 
of a neighboring village, for M. de Beaune was the sort of man 
who would close his door to her, even in a foreign country, 
if he should learn that she had received General La Fayette in 
her house at Plauzat.” And so, in a small inn, with every 
precaution to conceal the. meeting, the interview between the 
two sisters took place. 

It was evidently high time now to leave Plauzat. The 
journey to England was attended with more and more dif- 
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ficulties every day. Mme. de Montagu accordingly set out for 
Paris without further delay. She was to spend but a few hours 
there, and had to make some purchases for her December jour- 
ney. But at day break, with her sister Mme. de Grammont, in 
spite of the snow which began to fall, she went on foot to hear 
mass at a secret oratory. ‘For fear the print of their footsteps 
on the fresh snow should be seen, and the spot where they 
ceased be detected, and inquiry should be made with regard 
to such early morning visits, they passed the door without stop- 
ping, took a circuitous turning, and came back through another 
street to the mysterious building in which God awaited them. 
They were the first to arrive at a chapel on the third floor. It 
was small, without decoration; it had wooden benches, and 
was lighted only with a single wax candle which flickered on 
the altar. They knelt down in a corner, and were scarcely 
aware that the chapel was gradually being filled, for each per- 
son entered very noiselessly, and everybody sank into such 
profound meditation that not one among these faithful souls 
would perhaps have been able to recognize his neighbor on see- 
ing him afterwards in open day-light. There were many com- 
municants at this mass. Mme. de Montagu and her sister ap- 
proached the holy table side by side, and remained long 
absorbed in prayer. The chapel was nearly empty when they 
quitted it.” 

The next morning, at five, they were ready, and as she was 
just about to leave Mme. de Grammont asked her if she had 
taken her diamonds.—“ What is the use? I shall not wear 
them. We are not going to a /éte.—“ Precisely for that reason,” 
replied Mme. de Grammont, “ because you are not going to a 
fete, you must take them.” Mme. de Montagu understood her 
sister, and took her case of diamonds and put it under her 
cloak. The following night they reached Calais and during 
the night embarked for England. 


Soon they were established in one of the pretty cottages on 
Richmond Hill, near London. But M. de Montagu felt that he 
must leave his wife almost immediately, and return to France, 
for he learned that the government was already beginning to 
lay hands on the property and estates of those who were absent. 
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“ And as he had emigrated against his convictions, and solely 
out of deference to his father, he did not think it right to ex- 
pose himself to sequestration, or perhaps to still more violent 
measures, because he had attached himself to a party which he 
did not consider his own.” 

At Richmond Hill, Mme. de Montagu found herself sur- 
rounded with friends, and with some of the most excellent of 
the dignitaries of the Gallican Church, who had fled from their 
native land. But soon her little danghter, Noémi, was seized 
with the same illness which had previously carried off her two 
other children, and she was overwhelmed with consternation. 
She found it impossible to find a physician who understood 
French sufficiently to comprehend what she wished to say. 
The child lingered for some days: but at last every effort to 
relieve her proved unavailing. The poor mother, alone ina 
strange land, striving to be submissive to the will of God, fell 
on her knees, and endeavored to recite the Ze Deum; but her 
strength failed her, and with the words on her lips “I submit 
my God! my God, I submit!” she was seized with a nervous 
attack by which she was for a time entirely prostrated. 

However, she was soon rejoined by her husband. The state 
of things which he had found in Paris had disgusted and discour- 
aged him, and he hastily left France once more, resolved without 
farther delay to join the “army of liberation” on the banks of 
the Rhine. His wife determined to accompany him as far as 
Aix-la-Chapelle. “But when all their expenses were paid in 
London and in Richmond, they had come to the end of their 
resources. M. de Montagu in his haste had left Paris with an 
empty pocket, and he had made no arrangements for any remit- 
tances. ‘“ Mme. de Montagu had now reason to bless her sister 
for her forethought.” She sold her diamonds which were 
valued at two hundred thousand dollars at a great sacrifice, re 
ceiving but one hundred and ten thousand ; and with this sum 
the military equipment of her husband was apes and they 
took their leave of England. 

M. de Montagu at once joined the camp at Coblentz, while 
Mme. de Montagu took a furnished house in Aix. Here sur- 
rounded by great numbers of her exiled countrymen—young 
girls, wives, grandmothers—she passed her time with them 
alternately exalted with courage and hope, or depressed with 
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the sad details of what was transpiring in Paris and on the 
Rhine. Here she heard of the terrible 20th of June, when the 
old Maréchal de Mouchy, her great uncle, remained the whole 
day near the person of the king, forming a rampart before him 
with his own body. Then she was agitated afresh by the dan- 
ger to which her father was exposed with his cousin the Prince 
de Poix, who had together, at this crisis, offered their services 
to the king; and again by the accounts which she received of 
the risks that M. de Grammont had run. She heard that her 
mother was obliged to leave the Hotel de Noailles which was so 
near the Tuileries, and take refuge in an obscure house in the 
faubourgs; and then that the domiciliary visits had com- 
menced. Neither were the tidings from her husband any more 
encouraging. There were grave differences between the emi- 
grant officers. Her husband felt obliged to leave the “coalition 
of Auvergne” at Coblentz, and joined the army of the Duke de 
Bourbon. Then came the arrest of General la Fayette, and 
tidings of the imprisonment of Mme. de la Fayette; and 
then the sad story of battle after battle, and at last of over- 
whelming defeat. And so ended the campaign ; “the army of 


the princes was disbanded, the purpose of emigration had failed, 
and all the emigrants henceforth were only proscripts.” 


M. de Montagu resolved to remain at Aix, but as the ex- 
penses of the family had been necessarily very heavy, they felt 
that they must use the resources which still remained with 
great economy. Accordingly they left their furnished house, 
for the rent appeared too dear, and took “apartments” which 
they furnished themselves. But they were scarcely installed 
in them, when they heard that Dumouriez with a French army 
was marching upon Aix, and a general sauve qui peut ensued. 
They were obliged to sell in haste and at a sacrifice the furni- 
ture which they had purchased only a fortnight before, and set 
out to find a refuge in England. 

The journey was attended with every discomfort. It was 
winter, and the weather was bitterly cold. On account of the 
movements of the French army, they were obliged to alter their 
course and during a part of the time to ride in Jong lumber 
wagons, loaded with luggage; their only seats being carpet 
bags and boxes. In addition, the motion of the wagons was so 
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unsteady that there was danger of falling off the heap of trunks 
on which they were perched, and one of their party, Baron 
Breteuil, while conversing with Mme. de Montagu, actually fell 
off and dislocated his wrist. On reaching the Meuse, it proved 
to be necessary that they should all cross its different branches 
by walking over the frozen streams. However they finally 
reached Helvoetsluys, and there embarked immediately for 
Harwich. 

Once more in England, they established themselves in a 
pleasant residence near Margate. And here the Memoirs give 
a charming glimpse of another French Christian family, 
“slightly tinctured with Jansenism,” which they found in the 
neighborhood. Mme. le Rebours, wife of the President of the 
parliament of Paris, had been left there by her husband—who 
was obliged to be absent himself—at the head of a large house- 
hold over which she seems to have presided with great dignity 
and tact. She was economical, thoughtful, and active. She 
was disconcerted by nothing; everything went on without con- 
fusion. A beautiful picture is presented of her father, “ an old 
magistrate” with white hair, who occupied himself with superin- 
tending the education of her six children, and of her mother a 
tall thin old lady with bright eyes, who always had by her side 
on her work table the “ Essai de Nicole sur les quatre fins de 
Thomme” and heard lessons in the catechism regularly recited. 
Then there was an old exiled priest, called Durand, who was 
provided with a home among them, and performed mass every 
morning in a room appropriated for the purpose. All the 
family were present, as well as the servants, among whom there 
were three old men, who had grown grey in the president's 
service. The day which was begun in this way was passed in 
work, and was closed with religious reading and prayer, in 
which the whole family joined again. A warm attachment, as 
might be expected, sprung up at once between these two Chris- 
tian ladies who knew how to sympathize in one another's sor- 
rows; and Mme. de Montagu found great comfort in going 
early every morning to hear the Abbé Durand perform mass, 
and when her occupations permitted, she was present also at 
the evening service and at the last prayer “in which the king 
and his family were never forgotten.” ‘On one of these occa- 
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sions, a very touching scene occurred. The day when the news 
of the execution of the king reached Margate, the Abbé Durand, 
who was reading prayers, stopped suddenly at the part where 
the one for the king was usually read, and after a moment’s 
silence substituted the De Profundis, which he began in a voice 
full of emotion, while everybody present wept. But when the 
De Profundis was concluded, and the old priest proceeded to 
the orisons, which ordinarily followed that which he had omit- 
ted, Mme. de Baroille, who was at some distance from him, 
interrupted him, and said aloud: ‘We have not yet come to 
that, Monsieur |’Abbé, let us have the prayer for the king!’ 
These faithful loyalists did not forget in a strange land the old 
French adage which was always sacred to them, ‘The king is 
dead, long live the king!’ 

But it was not long before war was declared between Eng- 
land and France, and the emigrants who lived near the sea 
coast received orders to move inland immediately. The new 
change of residence rendered a great increase of expense neces- 
sary, and was particularly distressing to Mme. de Montagu as 
she was approaching her confinement. She soon established 
herself, however, at Richmond; and to her great joy Mme. de 
Rebours soon followed with all her family. But now a terrible 
embarrassment began to press itself upon them. Their means 
of living were coming rapidly to an end. “To procure the 
actual necessaries of life, as well as to keep up a good appear- 
ance, and have all essential enjoyment in the household, was a 
new art to her, to which she served an apprenticeship too late.” 
“She was ignorant of the price of the most ordinary things.” 
“With the best will in the world to be economical, and being 
really grateful in her heart for the necessity which obliged her 
to practice the simple virtues of a poor mother of a family, she 
saw with stupefied bewilderment how the money dwindled away 
in her hands.” She tried, for example, in order to save the ex- 
pense of a dressmaker, to make her own dresses: and she suc- 
ceeded tolerably well. But she wasted so much material that 
there proved to be no economy in it, and she was the first to 
laugh, though it was with tears in her eyes, at her want of skill. 

In the midst of her perplexities, ‘on glorious Easter day,” 
“God himself visited her,” and at five o'clock in the morning 
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she gave birth toa son. But the annoyances of house keeping 
became more and more vexatious, The nurse, and “the general 
maid-servant,” and the man-servant, began to wrangle from 
morving to night, and threw the whole house into confusion ; 
yet no one could tell what was the cause of the disputes, “ nor 
even what they said.” And as they all spoke different lan- 
guages, and “each screamed out in his own jargon,” “it was a 
perfect Babel.” Meanwhile M. de Beaune walked from one 
room to the other, fidgetted, scolded, grew impatient, and made 
everyone uncomfortable by his fits of ill humor. His only re- 
source was “to bury himself in novels.” But the misfortune 
was that he would read these novels aloud in Mme. de Mon- 
tagu’s room; and she did not dare tocomplain! However, “as 
she worked, and pretended to listen, she prayed to God for 
him.” 

Meanwhile “all these journeys by land and sea, and furniture 
bought and sold, these wonderful economical calculations which 
always ended in an increase of expense, these servants of dif- 
ferent nations who performed their duty so ill yet eat so well, 
—all these various things would have emptied a much better 
filled purse than that of Mme. de Montagu. When the month 
of August, 1793, arrived there were only a few hundred dollars 
left; it was resolved to go to the continent once more, where it 
was thought they might live more economically. But on reach- 
ing Bruges they found all in confusion. The army of the 
Prince of Orange had just been defeated at Ypres, and the 
Dutch soldiers were in full retreat, and were filling the city with 
fugitives. At the inn to which their party had gone for din- 
ner, there was a fracas between the landlord and a soldier, in 
the very room where Mme. de Montagu was, and “ her ear was 
grazed with a sword stroke as she made an effort to separate 
them.” They were obliged also to fly that very night, after a 
wretched dinner, in all haste, while “ peasants were seen run- 
ning in terror along the road, half naked, with their wives and 
children.” The only conveyance they could procure was “a 
tilted cart,” badly hung, and furnished with wooden benches, 
which was nearly filled with a party of actors, and “ in this 
charming society they at last entered Brussels.” 

Once in a safe place of refuge, they made the most economi- 
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cal arrangements possible. They were surrounded by “emi- 
grants” who were in even a worse condition than they were them- 
selves ; and a sad picture is presented, in the Memoirs, of the ex- 
tremities to which many of their poor titled countrymen were 
reduced who appeared every evening at the receptions of the old 
Comtesse de Talleyrand Périgord, “in shabby coats buttoned 
up to the chin,” after they had nearly all dined together at a 
restaurant which they had discovered, where remarkably good 
cheer was furnished for an extremely moderate sum. The poor 
exiles did not know that in order that they might fare in this 
way so cheaply, the ¢racteur received regular compensation from 
one of their number, Mme. de Maldeghem. In fact “it would 
never have been known, if at her death false diamonds had not 
been found, and a paper in her handwriting, stating that she 
had sold the real diamonds for this and other charitable pur- 
poses.” 

The few hundred dollars which were brought from Richmond 
were fast disappearing ; and now, in the middle of winter, with 
actual poverty staring them in the face, for “in a month they 
would not have had sufficient to pay for wood, lodging, and 
board,” Mme. de Montagu was called to meet still another 
heavy trial. Her little boy, nine months old, after a short ill- 
ness, died. She had been four times a mother, and now she 
was childless. But though bowed down under such an accu- 
mulation of troubles, she “ resigned herself to the will of God,” 
and endeavored to accept all “as the means of preparation for 
a better life.” She did not allow herself to become absorbed 
with her own sorrows; but with the determination to do what- 
ever seemed to be duty, she busied herself in helping others 
to the full extent of her ability, she sympathized with those 
who were in trouble, and sought out the sick, and gave them 
religious instruction and counsel. But something was to be 
done to procure the means of living; and she began to think 
of working with her needle. Just at this time M. de Montagu 
succeeded in making an arrangement with a Jew, by whom he 
was employed to sell a stock of goods consisting in part of jew- 
els and watches. These he took to his apartments, and sold 
“in his own position as a gentleman.” The sale proved tolera- 
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bly remunerative, so that they were soon able to make M. de 
Beaune an allowance “ of six louis a month.” 

Meanwhile, Mme. de Montagu received several pressing in- 
vitations from one of her relatives, Mme. la Comtesse de Tessé, 
to make her home with her. This distinguished lady had been 
able to leave France with some property, and was now living 
at Lowemberg in Switzerland, in quite comfortable circum- 
stances. She surmised what would be the difficulty of obtain- 
ing funds for the journey, and, as money was scarce, sent her 
niece a gold snuff box, a family heir loom, which had formerly 
belonged to Mme. de Maintenon, the wife of Louis XIV. 
“Even for its weight, this box was valued at fifty louis.” It 
was confided to an English gentleman who took it to England, 
and sold it for a hundred pounds sterling. 

It was accordingly determined that Mme. de Montagu should 
go to Lowemberg, and that her husband “should beg a corner 
in the household of his maternal grandfather, M. le Marquis 
de la Salle, who lived in Constance,” as by this means he would 
be near his wife and would be occasionally able to visit her. 
They set off at once, and proceeded first to the house of M. de 
la Salle, where they remained together for a fortnight. Mme. 
de Montagu had no sooner breathed the atmosphere of this 
household than, to use her own words, “she felt her heart 
expand ;” and ‘an indescribable feeling of peace took posses- 
sion of her mind.” The family was numerous, and at the 
various repasts, and at the hour of prayer, when they were 
gathered around their venerable forefather, several generations 
might be counted.” M. le Marquis de la Salle was more than 
eighty years of age, and in France had held the highest offices. 
“Having been deprived by the Revolution of his estates, his 
rank, his honors, and his posts, his experience which was in- 
creased by misfortune, his judgment which years had not 
weakened, his character, his virtues, caused him to be listened 
to with as much respect and obedience as if he were still at the 
head of his government in Alsace. He exercised without any 
pretension a sort of magistracy over the emigrants at Constance 
and all around; and people of the greatest consideration from 
their position were the first to recognize and submit to the 
natural ascendency which this Nestor of the colony acquired.” 
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“Mme. de la Salle, though an invalid, worked with as much 
cheerfulness as if she had been accustomed to the pinching of 
poverty from her youth. As her sight was becoming defective, 
and her hand trembled, she kept one of her little grandchildren 
near her, whose duty it was to thread her needle, while she 
told him stories. Her eldest daughter, Mme. la Comtesse du 
Parc, was seated at her embroidery frame as soon as it was 
light, and earned thirty sous a day by embroidering the Sunday 
waistcoats of the rich inhabitants of the Canton. While she 
was thus occupied, she kept an eye upon the children, and 
received with a dignity full of grace the visits of her friends, 
among whom was Mgr. l’Archéveque de Paris. Her two 
young sisters, Mdlle. de Rousillon, and Mdlle. Pauline, ‘who 
lived midway between heaven and earth,’ and who in the whole 
course of their lives had not wasted an hour at the looking 
glass, had undertaken with some success the business of dress 
making. Mdlle. Pauline in particular had displayed as much 
talent as the most proficient workwoman.” Such was the 
family in the bosom of which Mme. de Montagu lived for a 
fortnight. “She worked with her aunts, played with the 
children, took part in their every day life, and from the very 
first felt that she so thoroughly sympathized with those around 
her that it seemed to herself as well as to others as if she had 
always been with them.” But Mme. de Tessé was expecting 
her and she was obliged at last to tear herself away. 


She was received with a warm welcome at Lowemberg; and 
her aunt exerted herself to the utmost to make her feel entirely 
at home. But Mme. de Tessé was a woman of very peculiar 
character. She was kind, and generous; and possessed the 
spirit of self-sacrifice in a remarkable degree. But she was 
“one of those ladies of the ancien régime who had been fasci- 
nated by the philosophical ideas of the century, and captivated: 
with those tempting innovations which it was supposed were to 
prepare the way for the regeneration of France.” She was a 
liberal and a philosopher. Voltaire, with whom she had been 
very intimate, was her master in philosophy; and her nephew 
M. de la Fayette was her hero in politics. In person she was 
small; her eyes were keen and piercing; she had been hand- 
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some, but at twenty her face had been disfigured by small pox; 
and her mouth, though delicately formed, had been “slightly 
drawn by a nervous tic, which caused her to make grimaces 
when speaking.” She had a strong head, and a lofty mind, and 
impressed every one with her superiority. “There was, how- 
ever, a great contrast between her conduct and her conversa- 
tion. In conversation she seemed to travel away from truth, 
and to be full of paradox and sophistry. But when she acted, 
it was with the most perfect good sense, with the soundest judg- 
ment, and with complete absence of prejudice.” She was an 
utter disbeliever in Christianity, but “she always made the 
sign of the cross behind the curtain whenever she took med- 
icine.” She did not like priests, but “with most delightful 
contradiction, she supported three poor exiled priests from the 
profits of her kitchen garden.” As soon as Mme. de Montagu 
learned this, she began with great zeal to water the garden 
every day ; and in her zeal she even watered the netiles, having 
never probably seen them before in the well raked garden of 
the Hotel de Noailles! Mme. de Tessé, with the avails of the 
property which she had been able to carry out of France, had 
purchased a farm which went far towards supporting the 
family. The care of it occupied her from morning to night, 
and she never sat down except to read, or for conversation, in 
which she greatly excelled. ‘Somebody said jokingly of her, 
that she imitated the hens, who, as they grow older, assume 
the gait and the note of the cock.” “She had managed, in 
order to have some one to converse with, to tempt one of her 
old friends, M. le Marquis de Mun, and his son, to share her 
retreat with her.” “The Marquis was a most finished cavalier, 
a good conversationist, a skillful player at cards, very witty, 
benevolent, and imperturbably even-tempered.” As for her 
husband, M. le Comte de Tessé, he seems to have been a per- 
‘son of very little consequence in the establishment. He was a 
“Spanish grandee of the first class”—‘superintended the 
cultivation of the land, and when necessary went on journeys ” 
—but as for all else we are simply told that “ he did not occupy 
much attention, nor any prominent place in the drawing room.” 

It may well be believed that Mme. de Montagu did not find 
much that was congenial in Lowemberg; she conformed exter- 
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nally to all the habits of the household. She joined in the long 
conversations and listened to the metaphysical discussions, but 
they had little interest for her. Her thoughts were far away. 
She lived as much as she could in her own room, and occupied 
herself with reading, writing, and prayer. Occasionally she 
was able to procure a French newspaper, but it was always 
heart-rending to read them ; and they only increased her anxiety 
for her mother, her sisters, and her various friends and relatives 
who were exposed to danger from the guillotine. “Each day 
when the accustomed hour struck for the executions in Paris, she 
left everything, took refuge in her chamber, and there repeated 
on her knees the prayers for the dying.” So she lived in a con- 
tinual state of fever, rising in the morning with the expectation 
of some dreadful catastrophe, and going to bed at night without 
hope. 

At last the dreaded announcement came that her grandmother, 
her mother, and her eldest sister, M. la Vicomtesse de Noailles, 
had all been beheaded the same day at the barriére du Trone. 
The grief with which she received it was for a time perfectly 
overwhelming; yet in the midst of it, while her sobs were 
almost suffocating her, she made every effort to control herself, 
and was heard repeatedly to exclaim, ‘My God! My God! Oh, 
that we may submit!” When she grew a little more calm, she 
knelt down, although still trembling, and recited the Lord’s 
Prayer, “ throwing particular emphasis on that sublime portion 
in which we are required to pardon even as we desire to be 
pardoned,” and then remembering the hymn which her mother 
was in the habit of repeating in times of sorrow, she recited the 
Magnificat, with so much emotion and expression, that, as is 
stated, “it would be impossible to give an idea of the sweet 
resignation which she displayed. 

It was not till some time after that Mme. de Montagu learned 
the circumstances which attended the imprisonment and death 
of her mother. In the Memoirs, they are given at length. The 
story of the heroic courage of the whole party, and the Chris- 
tian faith and resignation which they displayed, is very affect- 
ing, and we regret that we have not space to give any connected 
sketch of it. The three ladies had found in the prison in which 
they were confined several of their relatives—M. le Maréchal, 
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and Mme. la Maréchale de Mouchy, and Mme. la Duchesse 
d’Orleans, the widow of the Prince whom the patriots had called 
Philippe Egalité. The old Maréchal was the first who was led 
to execution. The charge against him was that he had dis- 
tributed money to the refractory priests by which they had 
been supported. It was also charged against him that “an old 
Christ” had been found in his room. As he was led out, one 
of the prisoners called to him “ Courage, Monsieur le Maréchal !” 
The veteran Maréchal turned round, and replied in a firm tone: 
“ At seventeen I mounted to the assault for my king; at nearly 
eighty I shall mount the scaffold for my God; my friends, I 
am not to be pitied.” The Duchesse d’Orleans was seriously 
ill, and Mme. d’Ayen gave up her bed to her and watched 
carefully by her side at night when she needed assistance. Her 
daughter, the Vicomtesse de Noailles, took charge of her aged 
grandmother, Mme. la Maréchale de Noailles, “sleeping with 
one end of a string fastened to her arm that she might awake 
at once if she was wanted.” When it was day she made the 
beds, washed the utensils, dressed her grandmother, combed 
her hair, and performed all those offices which her age and in- 
firmities demanded. When Mme. d’Ayen was summoned for 
the scaffold she was reading the “ Imitation of Christ ”—at the 
beautiful chapter “of the Cross.” She wrote hastily on a piece 
of paper: “ My children, have courage, and pray ;” and placed 
it as a marker where she had left off reading. She then kissed 
the book, and entrusted it to the Duchesse d’Orleans for her 
children—a commission which she afterwards faithfully exe- 
cuted. The Vicomtesse de Noailles wrote as her last words to 
her children “God gives me, and will continue to give me 
strength, I have the firmest confidence. Adieu. Keep God 
in your hearts all the days of your life. Bind yourselves to 
him immovably: pray for your father: work for his real good. 
Remember, also that your mother’s only wish was to bring you 
into the world for eternity. I hope to meet you in the bosom 
of God, and I give you all my last blessing.” Afterwards, as 
she had her foot on the fatal ladder, about to mount to the 
seaffold she heard a young man by her side, one of the party 
who were that day to suffer, blaspheming. She turned to him 
and said in a supplicating tone “ For mercy’s sake ask pardon!” 
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Mme. de Montagu’s grief continued so great that they feared 
that she might lose her reason. She herself felt that it was 
immoderate; and in a letter to her old friend whom she had 
known at Margate, Mme. le Rebours, she expressed the appre- 
hension that ‘it indicated a falling off in her faith.” This 
letter was shown to the celebrated Abbé Edgeworth, who had 
formerly been her confessor, and he took occasion to write to 
her at once, to reassure and comfort her. We should be pleased 
to quote all that he says, but can only give a single paragraph, 
as an example of the character of the religious instruction and 
counsel which was given by a Roman Catholic priest under cir- 
cumstances of this kind. The Abbé wrote: “Tears in them- 
selves are not a subject of self reproach, our divine Saviour did 
not fear to shed them. He did more, he attached a special 
blessing to them. He said, ‘blessed are those that mourn!’ 
The want of proper submission and resignation alone could 
make them blameworthy, and all that I have read of your 
feelings, in what you have written to your friend, leads me to 
comfort you completely as to the subject of your fears.” 

In the midst of her distress, Mme. de Tessé received an order 
from the government of the Canton of Fribourg to send Mme. 
de Montagu away from her house, as she was a dangerous 
character in consequence of her relationship to so many refugees 
of political importance. Her aunt endeavored to allay the 
fears of the authorities; but they proved so unreasonable that 
Mme. de Tessé, rather than submit concluded to sell her farm ; 
and with her niece, and all her household, she set off as soon as 
possible to find another place of refuge. 


The party spent several months in two or three different 
places, before a suitable home could be found; and in each one 
of them Mme. de Montagu endeared herself to all who came 
within the circle of her influence by ler thoughtfulness of 
others, and by the sincerity and the beauty of her religious life. 
At Erfurth she found herself in a town where there was a large 
number of French refugees, nany of whom were very destitute. 
She had already parted with everything of the nature of cloth- 
ing which she could conveniently spare, and nothing remained 
to her of her former days of luxury except “‘a little pair of scis- 
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sors with gold handles.” These she now replaced with a pair 
made of steel, that she might have something for her charities ; 
and as she felt that her means for these purposes were very lim- 
ited she devoted all her time to “ knitting wool stockings” for 
her poor fellow countrymen. There was a Roman Catholic 
cathedral in Erfurth; and, after having been deprived so long 
of the privilege of attending church, she wrote that “on enter- 
ing it, it seemed as if heaven opened to my eyes.” 


Soon a report came that Pichegru was master of Holland, and 
that he was going to invade Thuringia, and Mme. de Tessé felt 
obliged to retire in all haste beyond the Elbe. She established 
herself at Altona for a time; and here the Memoirs introduce 
the reader to Mgr. de Bonal, Bishop of Clermont, who had _for- 
merly distinguished himself in the Constituent Assembly, and 
done much to prevent a rupture with the Holy See at the time 
that the influence of the Marquis de la Fayette had been su- 
preme. He had at that time been secretly assisted in his cor- 
respondence with the Pope by the Duchesse d’Ayen and Mme. 
la Fayette. He retained the utmost veneration for the char- 
acter of the Duchesse, and gave an almost fatherly welcome to 
Mme. de Montagu. This distinguished dignitary of the church, 
with “his noble and polished manners, his knowledge of the 
world, and the art with which he kept his episcopal dignity in 
the back-ground, without causing it ever to be forgotten,” made 
quite a conquest of the free thinking Mme. de Tessé. She 
paid him a visit ‘at his dilapidated abode” with her niece, and 
was distressed to find to what straits he was reduced. The two 
ladies took measures at once to supply his wants, and Mme. de 
Montagu commenced to knit a great “‘ woolen counterpane” to 
protect him from the inclemency of the winter. 

While in Altona they were one day delighted by the unex- 
pected arrival of Mme. de la Fayette, who was accompanied by 
her two daughters, Anastasie and Virginie, the former of whom 
afterwards married M. de Latour Maubourg, and the latter M. 
de Lasteyrie. We cannot delay to give even a brief outline of 
the history of the imprisonment to which this distinguished 
lady had been subjected in France. Every American knows 
it; and has been thrilled with the story of the courage which 
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she showed in all the trials and dangers through which she 
passed, and the self-possession and presence of mind which she 
displayed. We are told that “the nobility and even grandeur 
of her sentiments, her addresses to the people under different 
circumstances, the’ language which she always maintained to 
the revolutionary authorities inspired persons of all parties with 
respect and admiration for her; and though they were fre- 
quently irritated and jarred by the name she bore, yet on 
approaching her they were always melted and attracted by the 
effect of her virtues and charming qualities.” In the various 
prisons where she had been placed, she had been “so chari- 
table, so constantly anxious to alleviate the various misfortunes 
which surrounded her,” that it is the testimony of her fellow 
prisoners who survived that she filled them all with admiration. 
She seemed to have no fear for herself, and so untiringly and 
courageously assailed the gaolers with pleadings and prayers in 
favor of the sick and the needy among them, that those in 
whose behalf she interceded trembled for her fate. But the 
ninth of Thermidor arrived, and the terrorism of the Conven- 
tion was at an end, and she was set at liberty. There is no 
need of repeating the story which is here given in detail of her 
setting out at once to plead with the Emperor of Austria for 
the privilege of being permitted to share the imprisonment of 
her husband in the dungeons of Olmutz. She was in such 
haste that she could not be prevailed upon to remain at Altona 
for one moment after the necessary arrangements for her jour- 
ney had been made; but the visit though so brief was the 
oecasion of the greatest gratification to both the sisters, and 
together they offered up to God “ prayers of thanksgiving.” 


Mme. T'essé, whose family by this time had become much 
enlarged, went to spend the winter of 1796 at Ploen. To gratify 
her niece, she had invited M. de Montagu to make his home 
with her so that he might be with his wife; and for her sake 
she had also indulged in the luxury of a chaplain. The other 
members of the household were at first inclined to look upon 
the post of the Abbé Luchet as somewhat of a sinecure, but the 
good natured Comtesse laughed, and said “my niece will fully 
occupy his time.” 
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Mme. de Montagu found at every fresh remove new demands 
upon her time. Her life, as she said, was “crammed with 
occupation.” Meditation, needle work, a continuous corres- 
pondence, serious reading, and a scheme which she was prepar- 
ing with a view to assist her fellow exiles, left not one leisure 
moment. ‘Her mind, her heart, her hands were never in re- 
pose.” For some hours also every day there was reading in 
the parlor, and Mme. de Montagu felt under obligations to be 
present although the books read were not at all to her taste. 
The whole of one week they were reading Les Chevaliers du 
Oygne by Mme. de Genlis. Next they read Clarissa Harlowe, 
which took a month. Clarissa Harlowe was followed by Tris- 
tram Shandy, and Tristram Shandy by Plutarch’s Lives, which 
was soon abandoned for some new novel, or pamphlet, or 
tragedy. Mme. de Montagu occupied herself with her needle, 
and her own thoughts as much as possible; and in this way 
she might have been able to endure the reading tolerably well, 
but the books read served only as a text and paved the way 
for a thousand digressions in which all subjects sacred and pro- 
fane were discussed in the most bold and animated way by the 
freethinking and fashionable people about her, and in a way 
that troubled her very much. “She ventured occasionally to. 
defend her religious principles when they were attacked, but 
feeling diffident of herself, though not of her cause, she was not 
always sure whether she ought to speak or be silent; and 
whichever course she took, she feared she might not have 
adopted the best.” The poor Abbé Luchet, who had so lately 
become a member of the household, appeared to be quite be- 
wildered by these conversations, and did not venture to say a 
word! His silence astonished Mme. de Montagu, and at first 
made her uneasy. Why did he not come to her assistance ? 
Was it from lukewarmness, or from fear of displeasing, or from 
that secret feeling of personal inferiority which she herself ex- 
perienced when listening to the brilliant conversation of her 
aunt? She studied him for a whole month before she ven- 
tured to open her heart to him in confession. But she at length 
had the happiness of discovering that he was a really worthy 
priest, very humble, but not very bright, who felt entirely in- 
capable of measuring swords with the accomplished men and 
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women about him who were such masters of conversation. 
She soon took great comfort in conversing with him, and was 
present every morning at mass, which the old priest performed 
in the garret, the office of clerk being filled by the valet of M. 
de Mun. 


Mme. de Tessé at last succeeded in finding and purchasing 
such a place as she had been seeking. It was a dairy-farm at 
Witmold, on the lake of Ploen; and here the family in due 
time were all established once more. Life in the new home, 
however, seemed at first rather monotonous. But there was a 
great deal of work to be done. There were cow-houses to be 
looked after, sheds to be kept clean, poultry yards, orchards, 
boats, and nets. M. de Tessé became a fisherman; and M. de 
Montagu occupied himself with hunting in the neighboring 
forest. Mme. de Montagu never had any difficulty in finding 
enough to employ every moment of her time. Her aunt caught 
her one day by the dress, as she was passing, and said affection- 
ately, “You ought to be a sur grise in a hospital, or empress 
of Russia; then you would have a sphere wide enough to in- 
dulge your love of activity and of doing good.” She rose very 
early in the morning and went, first, to the dairy, from which 
the profits of the estate were derived. There she counted the 
smoking pails of milk, and oversaw the dairy people as they 
worked. On the farm were a hundred and fifty cows, and 
they sent off butter to the market “by the ton.” Afterwards 
she took time for religious reading, for correspondence, and for 
writing in her journal. ‘To put down your impressions every 
day,” she said, “is to prolong the advantages of experience.” 
She had set times, also, for performing a round of visits among 
the sick and the needy in the neighborhood, in this way “ pay- 
ing to God her rent of thanksgiving ” as she termed it. Several 
times a year she wrote out “rules of conduct”—according to 
the fashion which was so common at the same period among 
-American Christians—which she carefully used, in her seasons 
of self-examination that she might be able to judge of her daily 
life. She was continually varying the distribution of her time, 
ever taking fresh labors upon herself; “ being desirous” as she 
wrote in her journal “to make each day and each hour a step 
nearer heaven.” 
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Thus passed the long days of exile at Witmold. Mme. de 
Montagu unselfishly sought in every way to make those about 
her happy; and was ready to sympathize in the joys and sor- 
rows of all. If Mme. de Tessé gave a rustic ball to her reapers 
after the “corn” was cut, she cheerfully joined in the dance. 
If the Abbé Luchet was disposed to talk to her on religious 
subjects, she set him down by her side as she was picking wool 
or shelling peas, and listened reverently to his long discourse. 
The evenings were the most painful portion of her existence. 
As long as the party were amused over the whist table, she set 
quietly apart knitting stockings for the poor, but after whist 
came the reading and those interminable discussions! She tried 
to avoid being drawn into any dispute on religious subjects, 
and to commend her faith rather by her life; and often when 
she saw that the conversation was about to turn on any one of 
the themes that were so “terrible” to her, she would suggest 
some inoffensive topic relative to domestic economy and some- 
times the others would fall into the snare; but occasionally 
they would see through her stratagem, and then she would 
have hard work to escape their raillery. M. de Mun would 
protest that she was the only saint that could convert him ! 
Mme. de Tessé, ready in her turn to banter her niece, would 
declare, that she looked like Saint Michael in the picture 
“striking consternation into the devil, with only a stroke from 
his great toe !” 

But from year to year the charitable views of Mme. de Mon- 
tagu had become enlarged. Her heart had been pained at the 
great numbers of French emigrants who were suffering in count- 
less ways all over Europe. She saw old soldiers, priests, magis- 
trates, widows, mothers, children, with scarcely enough to 
clothe them, and wanting the actual necessaries of life. She 
felt almost ashamed of the security and the abundance she 
enjoyed with her aunt; and at last she resolved to organize a 
scheme for their relief on the widest scale. She contemplated 
no less than to give assistance to about forty thousand persons, 
and she estimated that over three millions of dollars would 
be required. 

After having carefully prepared her scheme, she ventured to 
mention her project to others. She spoke of it first of all to M. 
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le Comte de Stolberg, one of the ministers of the Prince Evéque 
de Lubeck, who was also president of the Lutheran consistory 
of the province. M. de Stolberg, whose name and high position 
gave him great influence in all the countries of the North was 
interested in the plan at once, and offered to codperate in lay- 
ing the foundations of the good work. With the promise of 
such valuable assistance she did not fear to proceed. In a few 
days Comte de Stolberg drew up an eloquent address to the 
Danish people which Mme. de Montagu immediately put into 
circulation ; and very soon more than two thousand dollars were 
sent in to her from Denmark alone. The gratification of Mme. 
de Montagu was great; and she redoubled her efforts. She 
wrote letters to her numerous acquaintances in all parts of 
Europe. She forwarded circulars, and personal memoirs, which 
were passed from friend to friend, and excited pity in all 
hearts. The work spread everywhere. Succor arrived in 
money and in kind from all countries, even from France; and 
it was soon necessary to organize a plan for receiving and dis- 
tributing it. Several persons were found to codperate with her, 
among whom were Mgr. the Archbishop of Rheims, Mgr. the 
Archbishop of Clermont, and Mme. la Princesse Gatitzin. 

The new duties which devolved on Mme. de Montagu were 
so engrossing that her friends became alarmed for her health. 
She kept a minute account of receipts and expenses, of gifts in 
money, of gifts in kind, the source and employment of these 
gifts, the purchase of clothing, of furniture, of food, assistance 
in traveling—nothing was forgotten. Her postage bill for four 
years averaged twenty-five hundred dollars a year. She was 
addressed from all quarters. There was no kind of service that 
she was not asked to perform. She was entreated to procure 
situations; she was commissioned to sell drawings and needle 
work done by the emigrants. She placed young girls as in- 
structresses, she sent children to school, “and all this time she 
was quietly settled on the borders of an obscure lake, and did 
not quit her cows or her knitting.” 

She had so many wants to satisfy, and comparatively so little 
to give, that she became penurious, and her friends at Witmold 
often laughed at her parsimony. ‘ My dear niece,” said Mme. 
de Tessé, in her droll way, “gives always twelve sous less to 
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people than is required to make them happy,” but the twelve 
sous thus saved gave some one else their daily bread. 

This great and successful work in behalf of the “ emigrants ” 
was one of the most important events of her life; and, as might 
be supposed, she no longer experienced “the fear of being use- 
less.” But, now, this conscientions woman began to be troubled 
with a new subject of fear. She was conscious of taking such 
keen happiness in the discharge of her duties that she grew 
uneasy with herself, and wrote: “I am afraid my works are of 
no value, for I act too much according to my own nature.” 

For four years these contributions flowed in, and the amount 
of good accomplished and of suffering relieved was incalculable. 
It would be very interesting to know more of the details, but 
we are unable to ascertain from the Memoirs what was the sum 
of the subscriptions, or the number of the persons who received 
assistance. It would seem from what is said as if all the papers 
relating to the subject had been long since destroyed. 

Another of the interesting events in the life of Mme. de 
Montagu at this period was the acquaintance which she formed 
with the family of Stolberg. Her charitable scheme in aid of 
the emigrants brought about a great intimacy with the different 
members of this family which ied to some memorable results. 
M. le Comte de Stolberg had filled several important missions 
as a diplomatist in Denmark and St. Petersburg. He was a 
friend of Goethe, of Klopstock, of Lavater, and of the brothers 
Schlegel, and was himself widely known as a man of letters 
and a poet. Mme. de Stolberg is said to have possessed “ great 
nobility of mind.” She was much younger than her husband, 
and without being strictly beautiful was considered by all to be 
a very attractive person. A sister of the Comte, of nearly the 
same age with himself, and endowed with much of his ability, 
lived with them. She was a very remarkable woman; and at 
five and twenty was “the Corinne of the North,” and was 
admired “ by poets, and all the great, and learned.” 

These three persons, though educated in the Protestant faith, 
as soon as they became acquainted with Mme. de Montagu, 
“felt themselves decidedly attracted to Cataolicism,” and in 
time the Comte and the Comtesse became converts of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 
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Such a result does not seem to us at all surprising. This 
interesting family is represented as having been long occupied 
with religious subjects. It is said that their thoughts and their 
conversation “were much upon the things of heaven.” The 
traditional Protestantism in which they had been educated, and 
with which alone they had any acquaintance, was without any 
life. It was a dead form and of course it could not meet their 
wants. They craved something more spiritual, something which 
would satisfy the aspirations of which they were conscious; 
and when they were brought into contact with such a truly 
religious woman as Mme. de Montagu, and one possessed 
besides of such great personal magnetism, it is very natural that, 
being of a highly imaginative and poetical temperament, they 
should be disposed to accept with enthusiasm the claims of a 
church from which she derived the inspiration of her life. 

But we have been interested, and we think our readers will 
be interested, to see how the conversion of Comte de Stolberg, 
which made a great sensation in Germany at the time, and led 
the way to several others, is regarded and described from a 
Roman Catholic point of view. 

We are told, in the Memoirs, that “these three persons, ” 
though brought up as Protestants, and accustomed to consider 
the Protestant faith quite conformable to the teaching of Christ, 
“had been for some time not so well assured on this head. 
Doubts disturbed their minds as to the value of the religious 
reformation of the sixteenth century. In the midst of the 
light of Protestantism, they thought that they perceived 
shadows here and there as from an extinguished torch, the 
tinder of which still smoked. Gleams of brightness peeped in 
from without, and still stronger bursts of sunshine from within 
enabled them to discover the void and the darkness which they 
had never remarked before. They had made this the subject 
of their discussions, of their solitary meditations, and of their 
continual study. But they had a very imperfect acquaintance 
with Catholicism ; and if on the one hand they felt themselves 
vaguely attached to the true faith, on the other they were 
restrained by the force of habit and the prejudices of early 
education. They were half out of the Temple, but they were 
still far from the Church, and they prayed God to enlighten 
them.” 
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This was the state of mind in which they were when Mme. 
de Montagu paid them her first visit for the purpose of interest- 
ing the Comte in her enterprise for the relief of the poor French 
emigrants. It was All Saints day in 1795. The distance from 
Ploen to Eutin, the place of their residence, was long, the air 
cold, and the country flat. We are told that she remembered 
that “it was the vigil of the dead,” and “ prayed, as she went 
along, for the souls who suffer and groan, waiting for their 
deliverance.” On reaching the door, before knocking, she says 
“she asked God to bless her first entry into that house.” Such 
was the commencement of that strong and lasting friendship 
from which the family at Eutin derived “an indescribable 
pleasure which was quite astonishing to them.” Mme. de Mon- 
tagu says that sometimes she endeavored to moderate what she 
calls her “French vivacity,” and “ to imitate as far as she could 
the grave deportment of her friends,” whom she was anxious 
to please, but it is evident that her sprightliness peeped out 
from beneath the veil, and that the Stolbergs were charmed 
with it. 

“Tt was a new thing to them, and a very attractive sight to 
behold, this dear soul always busying herself about some good 
to be done, or some duty to be fulfilled. This frail creature 
seemed in all her actions to be endowed with supernatural 
strength which in exile, solitude, and destitution, enabled her 
to find the means of nourishing, clothing, and consoling a great 
many unfortunate persons at a distance. In silence they ad- 
mired her piety, her faith, and her virtues, her extensive com- 
passion after so much suffering, her greatness of mind in her 
altered condition, her strength amid weakness; and when she 
spoke, she surprised them still more. It seemed as if she had 
passed her life, not in acting, but in reading and meditating ; 
the Bible, particularly, was as familiar to her as to a Lutheran 
pastor. She explained the stories in it, and without any effort 
adapted its figures to the simple or lofty ideas, which any event, 
any remembrance, or passing word, suggested to her.” 

Such a character could not but exert a powerful influence 
upon the Stolbergs. It is no matter of wonder that soon all 
three “vied with each other as to who should love her best.” 
They saw a great deal of her. Twice a month she spent a day 
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with them at Eutin. It was some time, however, before they 
spoke to her openly of the change which was going on in their 
religious views. It came about in the following manner. 
“Mme. de Montagu had received one day some distressing news 
from Olmutz. She was sad, and they asked the reason. She 
told them that her sister Mme. de la Fayette was ill, and she 
began to speak of this heroic woman with all the tenderness 
and admiration with which she inspired her. She dwelt upon 
her virtues, her long captivity in France, her journey to Vienna, 
and how she had almost forced open the prison doors at Olmutz 
that she might share her husband's confinement. This narra- 
tive interested them so much, that they asked her to relate the 
particulars of the misfortunes which had happened to the other 
members of her family. They were unacquainted with the 
details, and were anxious to be informed of everything.” Mme. 
de Montagu told the affecting story to the sympathizing group 
who were gathered around her. She described the death of 
the Maréchal de Mouchy, the captivity of her mother, of her 
grandmother, and of her eldest sister, and gave them all the 
details of that terrible day when they were led to execution. 
They were all deeply affected. Mme. de Montagu herself was 
in tears, and retired for a season to her room. On her return 
the Comte asked her with some uneasiness, if she did not feel 
some distress at being obliged to live among heretics. “ We 
are almost Catholics, however, we were quite so just now while 
listening to you. It seemed as if heaven opened for an instant 
to our gaze, and as if we were about to enter it with her holy 
martyrs. Oh! what a religion is yours! what minds it forms! 
What strength and consolation it gives!” Mme. de Montagu, 
on hearing these words, could hardly contain her joy. M. de 
Stolberg continued: ‘“ Ah! if I were permitted to say, I believe, 
I would at once say to you, I belong to your church. At pre- 
sent I have only faith in my heart. The Comtesse Sophie and 
the Comtesse Catherine joining their hands exclaimed too, 
“and I also!” They all declared at the same time that neither 
flesh nor blood should hinder their course when once the truth 
appeared to them without a cloud, and they entreated her to 
pray for them. 
VOL. XXX. 29 
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The intimacy from this day grew closer than ever. When 
they could not visit one another, they kept up a constant cor- 
respondence. The Comte wrote soon after: ‘“ Rejoice in the 
idea of the good which God is doing us through you. It is not 
to the pen or to eloquence alone that the gift of persuasion is 
given. Some possess an especial privilege in their own persons ; 
they carry about them an atmosphere, the influence of which is 
felt to the very ground of the heart.” Mme. de Montagu 
anxiously watched their progress. It seemed to her, when she 
was near her friends, “as if God was with them,” and that “she 
felt his presence there.” One day she found on the Comtesse 
Sophie’s work-table the “ Imitation of Christ ;” on another she 
perceived in M. de Stolberg’s study a crucifix. She could not 
sleep for joy in consequence, and prayed for them all night. 
“She did not, however, show any want of judgment concerning 
the mission with which God had entrusted her, and was careful 
not to dogmatise, or to set herself up as a professor of theology.” 
She endeavored by various kinds of reading to inform herself, 
so that she might be able to settle doubts on some points which 
were expressed to her; but she always discussed these matters 
with humility and confessed her ignorance on the questions 
she had not examined without blushing. She was learned only 
in the love of God, and in submission to his laws; all her con- 
troversial powers were drawn from his works; instead of dis- 
puting, she fell upon her knees and prayed for them.” 

M. de Stolberg and his family were now able to say that 
“they admired, and felt more and more the divine beauty of 
Catholicism,” but they wished to be furnished with proofs of 
its truth on some points. The Comte compared himself “to 
the blind man in the gospel, who groped his way after the 
Saviour, praying him to restore his sight.” He “ was resolved 
to clear up thoroughly the points of difference which existed 
between the two Churches and felt that he could not change 
his views without complete evidence.” 

Just at this time assistance came to Mme. de Montagu from 
a quarter she did not expect. In the treaty of peace which 
Buonaparte negotiated with Austria at Campo Formio, after 
his victories in Italy, it was stipulated that the prisoners at 
Olmutz should be released, and they made their way at once to 
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the home of Mme. de Tessé at Witmold. Mme. de la Fayette 
immediately entered into the labors of her sister with all the 
enthusiasm of her faith, and all the strength of her mind; and 
the part which she took was not long in producing its effects. 
After having several conversations with the Stolbergs, she pro- 
posed that all the points about which they hesitated should be 
written down and these she sent, together with such particulars 
respecting Comte Stolberg as she thought important, to M. de 
la Luzerne, Bishop of Langres, and to M. Asseline, Bishop of 
Boulogne. It is not necessary to follow the communications 
of these prelates or the progress of conviction in the minds of 
the family at Eutin, but it was not long before Mme. de Mon- 
tagu had the unspeakable pleasure of learning the great news, 
which she had so long been expecting, from the Comte himself. 
He wrote: “ Rejoice in this work of God, in which you have 
so successfully and so piously labored by your fervent prayers 
and by your example. My heart and my flesh now rejoice in 
the living God. Yea, the sparrow hath found her a house, and 
the swallow a nest where she may lay her young, even thy 
altars, O Lord of Hosts, my King, and my God!” Comte 
Stolberg immediately took measures to resign all his posts at 
the court of Lubeck, removed his children from the Lutheran 
schools, and devoted the remainder of his life to the service of 
the church whose claims he had been thus led to acknowledge. 
He is still known as the author of several able works which he 
wrote in defence of the new faith which he then embraced. 

We have spoken of the arrival of M. de la Fayette at Wit- 
mold, with his wife, and daughters. He was accompanied by 
several of his aides-de-camp ; and the dairy farm which had long 
been so tranquil was now alive with excitement. Mme. de 
Tessé, surrounded by such a brilliant circle of accomplished 
men and women, was once more in her element; and led the 
way in the conversations at the table and im the drawing room 
with all her old vivacity. 

It would be impossible to say of what they did not talk. 
“ Politics of course was the principal theme of their discussion. 
There were criticisms on the present and the past, on the faults 
of parties, of princes, and foreigners, of what France desired, 
and what she did not desire, of what would have happened if 
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the court had followed such and such advice. Then there were 
numerous conjectures on various hypotheses, and there were 
plans of conduct and schemes brought forward. The field was 
large, and from morning till night they went over it in every 
possible way.” 

But while the greater part of the family were thus collected 
in the drawing-room and engaged in discussions which some- 
times grew quite heated, Mme. de Montagu was able to spend 
long hours every day with her sister and her nieces in her own 
room, where she enjoyed unclouded delight. Mme. de la 
Fayette felt it to be important that her daughters should begin 
to accustom themselves to needle work and the details of house- 
keeping, as it seemed likely that poverty would be their lot in 
life. So while they mended their clothing, and repaired their 
linen, Mme. de Montagu read to them such books as the ser- 
mons of Fenelon, the Book of Job, and Bossuet’s Oraisons 
Junébres, What they read they made the theme of conversa- 
tion, and we are told that “ Mme. de la Fayette’s remarks were 
sometimes as beautiful as the text.” 

Mme. de Montagu found abundant time also to obtain from 
her sister a detailed account of the hardships to which she and 
her daughters and her husband had been subjected during 
their inhuman imprisonment at Olmutz. We have not space 
to repeat the story here, as it is given in the Memoirs. Much of 
it—as the efforts of Washington in behalf of” La Fayette, the 
intercession of our government, the bold enterprise for his 
release in which, one of our countrymen was engaged and which 
proved nearly successful—has long been considered almost as a 
part of our national history. It was while in the prison of 
Olmutz that Mme. de la Fayette wrote “on the margin of the 
pages of a volume of Buffon with a tooth-pick, and a little 
morsel of Chinese ink,” the life of her mother, from which one 
or two of the quotations were made which have been transferred 
to this Article. 

In the midst of this happy life at Witmold, the party were 
somewhat excited to learn that M. de Latour-Marbourg had 
presented himself as a suitor for the hand of Mdlle. Anastasie 
de la Fayette, the general’s eldest daughter. The announce- 
ment was received “with tremendous outcries!” All this 
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gentleman’s worldly possessions consisted of a thousand francs— 
and the only dowry the young lady could bring him was “her 
virtues.” M. de Mun declared nobody married in this way 
except among the savages of America; and Mme. de Tessé 
maintained that nothing of the kind had been seen since the 
days of Adam and Eve! But sarcasms were of no effect. The 
marriage had the approval of M. de la Fayette and of Mme. de 
la Fayette; and when everything was decided, Mme. de Tessé’s 
discontent melted away into the tenderest and warmest solici- 
tude. She contributed to the trousseau “ with much judicious 
economy and success;” and we are told everybody in the house 
“assisted and gave their advice!” 

A few days after this wedding, Mme. de Montagu gave birth 
to a daughter; and Mme. de Tessé, with the best intentions in 
the world, baptized the infant at once, herself; but it was con- 
cluded that it was best that the Abbé Luchet should repeat the 
ceremony, for it was found that the good aunt in her eagerness 
and agitation “ had poured on the head of the new born child a 
bottle of eau-de- Cologne instead of pure water, fervently making, 


as she did so, a profound sign of the cross !” 


It was not long before Gen. La Fayette was obliged to leave 
Witmold. Objections were made by the government to his 
remaining in Germany, and he accordingly took refuge in Hol- 
land, where he established himself at Vianen, near Utrecht. 
There, at his request, all the heirs of Mme. d’Ayen assembled 
for the purpose of settling her estate, and “sharing the property 
which still remained undivided.” Mme. de Montagu was thus 
able at last to meet once more her youngest sister Mme. de 
Grammont, from whom she had been separated for eight years. 
The party remained together for a month, and Mme. de Mon- 
tagu felt it to be the happiest occasion of her life. The day 
following her arrival was Easter day, and she wrote in her 
journal: “ As soon as I awoke I went to the room of Mme. de 
Grammont, and we sang the praises of God together. What a 
treasure is such a guide! How many tears I shed as I sat by 
her side! At church we were close together. I felt contem- 
plative. To meet her again, and have intercourse with her, 
put my mind and heart into a stats of agitation in which human 
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feelings altogether played a great part ;” and again she wrote: 
“To listen to her is to me a little spot in Thabor—a foretaste of 
heaven.” 

Gen. La Fayette was in very destitute circumstances and in 
some respects the large party gathered at his house had rather 
a sorry time of it! From the first day the three sisters were 
obliged to use their skill and purse in common to procure the 
most indispensable articles. M. de Montagu humorously de- 
clared that he made but one good dinner all the time he was 
in Holland, and that was when he dined in Utrecht at the house 
of Gen. Van Ryssel. The invariable resource at Vianen for the 
substantial dish at their meals for fifteen or sixteen persons 
who were dying with hunger was eggs! 

But notwithstanding all discomforts and privations, the three 
sisters felt that this opportunity of being once more together 
was delightful. While the gentlemen were attending to 
business, they retired to an icy cold room, without fire, and 
wrapping themselves in their pelisses as well as they could, to 
shelter themselves from the wind which blew through the par- 
titions, they placed their shivering feet upon a “ water stove,” 
and spent hours together in conversation and in prayer. 

It was here that they jointly prepared a prayer, in the form 
of a litany, in remembrance of their mother; and agreed that 
each day, at the terri ble hour when her execution took place, 
they would by means of it “ unite themselves to the dear vic- 
tims.” They felt that “it would bring them, in thought, near 
to their mother and sisters, and for a few moments at least it 
would be as if they quitted earth to talk with them of their 
needs and hopes.” 


When Buonaparte returned from Egypt, and was invited to 
assume the power, many of the “emigrants” began cautiously 
to make their way back into France. M. de Montagu, too, 
thought that it might be safe for him to attempt it; and that if 
he could only reach Paris with his wife, she by her influence 
might be able to regain his civil rights for him. Accordingly 
he set off with Mme. de Montagu ; and they travelled under the 
assumed name of M. and Mme. de Mongros. Arrived at last, 
they found shelter in a little house occupied by an old family 
servant. 
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“The early days of their return to Paris were very sad. 
Mme. de Montagu saw nothing which did not remind her of 
some horrible event. She shuddered at the noise of the carts. 
It was more painful to her to see the few schismatic churches 
open, than to behold the other churches in ruin.” 

She was soon successful in getting her name taken off from 
the list of emigrants; and then being able, as she said ‘to 
carry a high head wherever she went,” she asked and obtained 
the erasure from the list of the names of her father, her husband, 
her father-in-law, her aunt, and several others of her friends. 
Her intercession proved so successful, that emigrants who had 
never seen her, and only knew her by name, held out their 
hands to her from their place of exile as to one all powerful, 
to whom everything was easy. So that, in fact, she now 
accomplished as much in Paris for her poor countrymen as she 
had before in Witmeld, only in a different way. 


One of the first cares of Mme. de Montagu, on her return from 
exile, was to obtain information concerning the spot in which 
her mother, the Duchesse d’Ayen, was buried. Fora long time 
it seemed impossible to find any one who could give her the 
slightest clue. At last she learned that there was a poor girl 
who lived in one of the faubourgs, who was known as Mdlle. 
Paris, who perhaps, might be able to throw some light on the 
subject. It was no easy matter to find this young woman. 
Mme. de Montagu took many a fruitless walk, ascended and 
descended many a staircase, and knocked at many a door, 
before she discovered the garret in which the poor lace mender 
lived for whom she was making search. 

It proved that Mdlle. Paris could tell her all. One day, 
“during the Terror,” her brother who belonged to the National 
Guard, did not return as usual. She went out to obtain, if 
possible, some information respecting him, and learned that he 
had been seized and thrown into prison; for what reason she 
could never learn. On her return, she found that her old father, 
who could scarcely walk, had been carried off during her ab- 
sence; and she never saw either of them again, till she saw 
them in the fatal waggon with a crowd of others who were 
being led to execution. She followed to the barriére du Trone, 
and remained till all was ended. It was the day that the 
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Duchesse d’Ayen and the other friends of Mme. de Montagu 
met their fate. Mdlle. Paris had waited to see what was done 
with the victims. Every head that fell was thrown with the 
body, clothed as it was, into a tumbrill, and then the gens 
darmes drove off to the rue de Picpus near bye, and in an open 
field in the neighborhood of the Maison des Augustines, which 
was then in ruins, all were thrown péle méle into a great ditch 
which had been dug there. “There was no coffin, no shroud, 
not a single sign which might one day enable friends to recog- 
nize their dead, and give them another kind of burial.” “ Ever 
since,” said the young girl, “I have gone frequently to pray 
there. It is my walk on Sundays, both winter and summer.” 

On the following day Mme. de Montagu, accompanied by 
Mme. de la Fayette and Mdlle. Paris, made the sad pilgrimage. 
There could be no doubt that the last resting place of those 
they loved so well was found. Here in one indistinguishable 
grave had been thrown men and women, noblemen and day 
laborers, boys and girls, and even children. “Here genius, 
science, glory, virtue, riches, poverty, all had been hidden away 
in this small field which was soon covered again with grass.” 

It had been agreed by the sisters, during their exile, that they 
would one day build a tomb and raise a monument to their 
mother, their grandmother, and their sister. But they now felt 
that a private monument would not be in harmony with the 
recollections which their sad fate awakened. It seemed more 
appropriate to purchase if possible, the ruins of the old monas- 
tery, and the garden of the Augustines, and join them to this 
“burial place of the martyrs,” and place the whole within an 
enclosure. This they determined that they would do ; and 
that they ‘vould also rebuild the church, and establish near it 
various charitable institutions. 

But the undertaking proved greater than could be accom- 
plished by the small means at their command. In the midst 
of their perplexity, Mdlle. Paris came to their assistance with 
the suggestion that a subscription should be opened among the 
relations of the victims who had received burial there; and 
she promised that she would herself give “ten sols” a week 
from her wages, till the undertaking was finished. This 
generous offer of the poor lace mender was accepted, the sub- 
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scription was commenced, and though it was the arduous work 
of years, the work progressed, and in due time all was com- 
pleted according to their wishes. 

The writer of these pages may be allowed, perhaps, to make 
here an allusion to his own personal recollections of this sacred 
“field of the dead.” It was on a beautiful morning in that 
famous “year of revolutions ”"—1848—when the scenes re- 
cently enacted in the faubourg St. Antoine had painfully recalled 
to the minds of many still living in Paris the terrible days 
which they had witnessed in 1794, that with a friend he set 
out from the Hotel Meurice for the little cemetery in the rue 
de Picpus. It was not, at the time, any association with the 
name which has been so often repeated here, that attracted 
him, but that secluded burial place had been already for many 
years the resort of hundreds of his countrymen—and will be 
the resort of increasing numbers for generations to come. It 
is the last resting place of that generous man whose name is 
ever spoken by Americans with peculiar reverence; of him 
whose wish it was, as long as he lived, to be known “as the 
friend of Washington.” The place is as unlike the cemeteries 
which are usually to be seen in France as the French society of 
the eighteenth century was unlike the society in New Haven at 
the same period. There was none of the grandeur and magni- 
ficence of Pére la Chaise. The place allotted for the purposes 
of burial was small. It might almost be called a yard; and 
every thing about it bore a striking resemblance to the simpler 
parts of the “ burial ground ” of our own native town. A well 
rolled gravel walk led through it, and on the side were arranged 
a few simple head stones, in appearance precisely like those 
which are to be seen in a thousand New England towns. Upon 
these we found the names, long so familiar, but which can never 
be read without emotion—de la Fayette, de Noailles, de Gram- 
mont, and that other, then unknown but now so full of inter- 
est—de Montagu. We have said that everything around was 
marked by the utmost simplicity. There was nothing in the 
way of ornament. There was nothing to be seen but the straight 
well trimmed alley walk, the plain head stones, and the feather- 
moss which was matted with the green turf. 
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The old chapel had been enlarged and repaired. It was quite 
low, and an air of sadnessand gloom seemed to hang around it; 
perhaps it is better suited for this reason, for the place it 
occupies. The walls of the two recesses which form the cross 
on each side of the choir, are covered from top to bottom with 
large marble slabs upon which are inscribed the names of the 
thirteen hundred and seven victims, who are interred in the 
field near bye. Upon the altar of the church “the holy sacra- 
ment is offered every day ” in memory of them, and every year 
in May we were assured that “a solemn service is performed ; 
at the end of which the mourners, and all present, preceded by 
the clergy, walk in procession from the church, and cross the 
alley which leads through the garden, singing the Miserére, till 
they come to a small enclosure, encircled by a wall, in the 
midst of which rises an eminence shaded with poplars and 
cypresses, and surmounted with a cross.” This is the “ field of 
Martyrs,” and here prayers are offered up. 

The old monastery, too, has been repaired, and serves as a 
retreat “to some holy nuns of the perpetual Adoration,” who 
from hour to hour take each other's place at the foot of the 
altar “on which is placed the holy sacrament ;” so that in this 
funereal spot “not a moment of the day or night passes in 
which prayer ceases, and in which the hearts of the innocent 
do not lift themselves up to heaven.” 

Here too, a body of missionaries have their head quarters 
for their studies ; and from hence, every year, go forth those 
who have renounced their country and the happiness of family 
ties, to struggle and suffer that the heathen may be converted 
to the God of truth, of charity, and of peace!” 

Such are the institutions, which, if not actually founded by 
Mme. de Montagu, were yet the result of her planning and her 
influence ; and they cost her and Mme. de la Fayette many 
years of laborious and sometimes even perilous work. 


When Mme. de Montagu was able once more to resume the 
ordinary course of her life in Paris, she withdrew almost en- 
tirely from general society, and devoted herself to her children, 
to her home, and to doing good as she had opportunity. She 
much preferred such a life, even if it had not been a matter of 
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principle with her to take no part in the fashionable imperial 
world. Her political sympathies were entirely with the exiled 
royal family, and she could not look upon the pomp of the 
Empire but with contempt and abhorrence. There were a few 
of her friends who endeavored to form little coteries in which 
the “ old spirit” might be kept alive ; and in the salons of these 
persons might be seen the noble and dignified manners of the 
ancient regime. These coteries were animated with bitter hos- 
tility to Napoleon, and in them his movements were freely 
criticised. They were, however, carefully watched, and often 
threatened by the government. From time to time they were 
broken up, and their members sent into exile. Mme. de Mon- 
tagu, though in thorough political sympathy with these friends 
of hers, did not care to take part in their reunions. She pre- 
ferred occupying whatever time she had at her disposal, in works 
of charity. 

She was somewhat peculiarly situated. In thelarge circle of 
her friends were adherents of every political party; and one of 
the interesting things in the Memoirs is the evidence of the 
cordial friendship which was maintained during all this period 
between the members of the various branches of this large 
family, notwithstanding the most important differences of 
opinion. Thus, the eldest son of the Vicomte de Noailles, 
Alexis, having made himself prominent by his opposition to 
the imperial government was in consequence arrested. He was 
offered his liberty if he would serve the Emperor. Faithful 
to his convictions, he refused. His brother Alfred, on the 
other hand, served in the army with all fidelity, and one day 
so commended himself to the Emperor, that he asked him what 
he desired by way of recompense. He asked for his brother’s 
liberty. M. de Beaune’s dislike of the existing order of things 
extended to the most humble persons. He would only stop at 
inns which displayed “thoroughly orthodox signs,” and he 
would prefer to go on another stage and fare badly, rather than 
enter a hotel if it was kept by a man whose political sentiments 
he did not like. He once reached a town late at night where 
he had business which would occupy him for several days. 
The next morning, being near sighted, he thought he saw in 
the hotel garden “a tree of liberty, surmounted by a red cap.” 
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He immediately began to make arrangements to leave, but 
fortunately M. de Montagu discovered that the “ tree of liberty” 
was a scarecrow put up to frighten away the sparrows; and the 
“Phrygian cap ” was only an old red petticoat ! 

The Memoirs, therefore, give scarcely any glimpses of society 
in Paris during the Empire ; but what is really more interesting, 
they present pictures of many quiet home scenes in the varicus 
chateaux of the families whose names have become now quite 
familiar. Mme. de Montagu made frequent visits in La Brie, 
at the Chateau de Grange, where M. de la Fayette passed his 
time in retirement. His son and his two sons-in-law served in 
the army, but he kept himself aloof from the imperial court. 
He could not feel that Napoleon was a safe guardian of the 
interests of France; so, far from the turmoil of the capital, he 
planted, he cultivated, he reared flocks, and zealously superin- 
tended everything himself in his rustic household, to the great 
delight of his wife. We are told that “ his political paradise 
was not the same” with that of Mme. de Montagu, but they 
both felt that “ the present state of things was their purgatory.” 
So, in the evening, as they read the Moniteur together, they 
found enough to criticize, and to ridicule. But as the writer 
of the Memoirs adds, with a pathos which cannot but affect the 
reader: “ Many things under the first empire did not supply 
food for laughter, and the conversation which had commenced 
merrily very often became sad.” 

Mme. de Montagu visited also at Villersexel, which she calls 
“the kingdom of virtue, and the capital of peace.” Here her 
youngest sister, Mme. de Grammont, lived, to whom she was 
exceedingly attached, and of whom we are conscious we have 
said too little. She is characterized as a woman “ of inexhaus- 
tible goodness.” It is said that “nature seemed to have no 
influence over her,” and that “she simply obeyed the voice of 
duty.” “She kept the idea of salvation ever in mind. All 
turned with her on this point, and nothing would divert her. 
Revolutions, catastrophes of all sorts, public or private, she 
saw pass before her eyes, and endured them all, not with indif- 
ference indeed, but with stoical firmness.” In 1848, when she 
was eighty-one years of age, she saw the alarm which the re 
turning state of anarchy produced around her, but she remained 
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perfectly calm. One of her granddaughters said to her: “ But, 
grandmama, if you were to see the guillotine set up again, as 
in the time of the Terror, that would certainly make you un- 
easy!” “ Poor darling,” replied she, ‘This is not the question. 
Must we not all die? The great thing is to be always ready ; 
and as for the manner of dying, that is a mere matter of 
detail.” 

She visited her father also in Switzerland; and here she was 
successful in converting to Roman Catholicism a very interest- 
ing young Swiss lady, “ whose family were particularly attached 
to the doctrines of Calvin.” Mdlle. Grittey de Roverea was a 
neighbor who had been invited te spend the morning “ at the 
Utins” in order that Mme. de Montagu might have some 
society. She came over entirely without ceremony, work in 
hand—some baby linen for a poor child whom its mother could 
not afford to clothe. This at once touched Mme. de Montagu 
on a weak point, and engaged her interest. The morning visit 
proved to be the commencement of a lasting attachment. 
Mme. de Montagu did not enter into any controversy on the 
points of religious difference between them. They read the 
same books, they “mingled their prayers,” they ‘exhorted to 
the same virtues ;” when separated, they corresponded ; and this 
affectionate intimacy resulted, in time, in Mdlle. de Roverea’s 
abjuring Protestantism, and leaving the church of her fathers. 

In 1808, the Chateau de Fontenay was restored to M. de 
Montagu, and soon the family were established there, and all 
became much attached to the spot. In a chamber in the prin- 
cipal tower of this chéteau, according to the local tradition, 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew was plotted. But however, 
this may be, Fontenay became now one of the most smiling 
and peaceful of habitations. The house was open to all comers; 
to children, to old men, to the poor and needy of every descrip- 
tion. Mme. de Montagu engaged a religiewse and opened a 
school, which she often attended herself. She reconciled 
households that were at variance, she assisted the curate in 
every good work, and by her virtuous example commended 
a religious life to the whole population of the region. The 
manifold ways in which she sought to do this, the space at our 
command will not allow us to describe; unless it is a single 
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one of them, and for the reason that it is so very unlike any- 
thing which would be thought of among us. We are told that 
on Sunday, after vespers, the peasants came to dance in the 
court of the chfteau, where a place had been arranged for 
them under the trees, with stone benches, and “a stand for the 
fiddler.” Here the youth of the village assembled, and in 
order that everything might be conducted with propriety, Mme. 
de Montagu came herself with her family to preside over the 
village féte. On these occasions, “she allowed her daughters, 
or her neices from the Grange if they were with her, to dance 
in the quadrilles with the good honest country people, and for 
vis-a-vis they would have her son, young Attale, and some 
fresh-colored plump Fontenaise.” 


We pass on to the times of the Restoration. The joy with 
which the return of the royal family was hailed by Mme. de 
Montagu can easily be imagined. She was exceedingly attach- 
ed to them, and “admired and respected their virtues.” But, 
in addition, they brought back her own family into power. 
When M. le Comte d’Artois made his entry into Paris on the 
12th of April, 1814, he had at his side, as aides-de-camp, her 
nephew, M. Alexis de Noailles, and her husband’s cousin, M. le 
Chevallier de la Salle. When she went to the first reception 
given by the king’s brother at the Tuileries, she was treated by 
him with especial honor. Afterwards, on the arrival of Louis 
XVIII, when she was presented at court, the king received her 
“with peculiar graciousness,” and said: “I perfectly recognize 
you, Madame: I know all you have done. You are the per- 
sonification of charity.” Her father now quitted Switzerland, 
and was put into possession of his paternal mansion, the Hotel 
de Noailles. Her nephew, Alexis de Noailles, was nominated 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Congress of Vienna, with M. de 
Taleyrand. The Due de Noailles went by command three 
times a week to the palace to attend the private circle of the 
king. The Marquis de la Fayette came from La Grange to 
congratulate the king, and was received with thanks and com- 
pliments. So at last the companions of her exile seemed once 
more secure in station and influence, and there was universal 
rejoicing in all the wide circle of her family. 
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But the new order of things was hardly established, before 
tidings of Napoleon’s return from Elba fell upon France as a 
thunderbolt. Her son, and her son-in-law, accompanied the 
king in his flight. Her father returned to Switzerland. All 
was consternation ! 

It is true that with the “hundred days” the storm blew over, 
but after having passed through so much excitement, and wit- 
nessed three revolutions in eighteen months, Mme. de Montagu 
was more than ever disposed to lead as much as possible a life 
of retirement. Her sympathies—we might say her prejudices— 
were entirely with the royalists. Her never failing recollec- 
tions of the misery which the revolution had occasioned, made 
her distrust the predominance of liberty. She could never 
understand how a liberal could be anything better than a revo- 
lutionist. But she kept herself aloof from politics. She went 
very seldom to court, and gave herself up to her family and to 
her charities. 

The friends of her earlier days also were now fast disappear- 
ing from the stage. M. le Comte Tessé was seized with apo- 
plexy and died quite suddenly. Mme. de Montagu hurried at 
once from Fontenay to give what assistance she could. She 
found Mme. de Tessé overwhelmed with grief. When her hus- 
band was no longer by her side, she experienced an unuttera- 
ble void. We are told that she was really “more attached to 
the Comte than she had thought.” She said to Mme. de Mon- 
tagu: “What you are accustomed to for fifty years you can- 
not easily renounce;” and she did not survive her loss more 
than a week. In 1818, M. de Beaune, her father-in-law, closed 
his long life. His death was followed by that of her uncle, the 
Marquis de Bouzolz—then the oldest officer in the French 
army—whose last days she watched with tender care. Her own 
father, too, was brought to her house to die; and for weeks all 
her time was devoted to him. He could hardly sleep except on 
“his dear Montagu’s shoulder ;” and she “in order not to dis- 
turb him, did not dare to move, but prayed for him while he 
slept.” The effect of such a continued strain upon her nervous 
strength proved very disastrous, and she was at last obliged to 
keep her room; and now she experienced another terrible blow. 
Her son, Comte Attale, who was exceedingly fond of hunting, 
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was out one morning with his gun and dogs in the park at Saint 
Germain, and by some accident his gun went off prematurely 
and he received a shot under his arm which soon terminated his 
life. M. de Montagu was obliged to make the announcement 
of this terrible accident to his wife, and brought to her the 
poor young widow and her three little orphan girls. Together 
they wept fora long time without speaking. At last, “she 
lifted up her heart to God,” and said: “I am silent, O Lord, 
for everything happens according to thy will; but chasten me 
no more, for I am ready to faint beneath the weight of my 
cross.” 

In 1826, M. de la Fayette came back from his triumphal tour 
in America. “ Beranger celebrated his return, and the songs 
which soon became popular added still greater lustre to his 
fame.” He received now a great deal of “mixed society” at 
La Grange; and the house became a centre for liberal opinions, 
and was open to the democracy of the two worlds. All this 
was not to the liking of Mme. de Montagu. At Fontenay 
everything was different. There were to be found only old, 
true, and tried friends; and “life flowed on quietly and virtu- 
ously, in harmony with religious ideas and belief,” in strict con- 
formity to the ancien régime. 

Still the old friendship with the family at the Grange was 
maintained. M. de la Fayette, on his return from America, 
was painted by Ary Schceffer, in that full length portrait which 
is so familiar to our countrymen. Mme. de Montagu was much 
interested in this portrait which she had not seen; and on the 
first visit which the General paid to Fontenay, she asked him 
many questions about it, and at last what position he had cho- 
sen. Her curiosity madt him smile. “Well, my dearest sis- 
ter, I am standing up, walking with my stick, and hat in hand, 
like this,” added he, assuming the posé of the portrait as nearly 
as possible. “And the other hand?” said Mme. de Montagu, 
who saw that only one was occupied. “It is in my pocket,” 
replied the General, “which is far better, my dear sister, than 
having it in that of anybody else.” 


But we must hasten to draw to a close this sketch which has 
extended much farther than we had at first designed. 
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Mme. de Montagu was now every year living more and more 
a life of faith, “the sweetness of which mere worldly people 
would find it difficult to understand.” “She kept eternity 
always in view.” Even the news of the Revolution of July, 
though her heart bled to see the royal family again dethroned, 
did not disturb her as might have been expected. It only 
inclined her to seek to withdraw into deeper retirement. But 
as she was surrounded by a host of children, she felt that she 
ought to be careful not to sadden them and so she endeavored 
to be cheerful. She paid frequent visits to the Grange, and to 
Lumigny, the home of her old friend M. de Mun, where the 
young people of the different families joined in reading parties, 
played together at proverbs, and enjoyed all the innocent plea- 
sures of country life. 

But the end was plainly approaching. She became ill. She 
no longer slept. ‘She had courted repose so little, that repose 
at length deserted her.” Yet she was not disturbed. She 
occupied her sleepless hours in meditating, and in working out 
in silence the improvement of her mind.” She did not wish to 
grieve her daughter by her death, but she was ready and happy 
to go and meet so many friends who had gone before her to 
heaven. She neither feared nor desired to die, and only cared 
for life for the sake of others, not for herself. At last when 
she felt that her hour was come she called her family about her. 
Mass was said in her chamber, after which she asked her child- 
ren to repeat with her the prayer: ‘“‘ Thy will be done.” 

In this state of mind she had lived ;—and in this state of 
mind she met her end—peacefully and triumphantly. 





Evolutionism and Christianity. 


Articte IV.—EVOLUTIONISM IN NATURAL HISTORY 
AS RELATED TO CHRISTIANITY.* 


THE question of Evolutionism in Natural History (for of 
Evolutionism as a general system of philosophy we shall not 
speak) is essentially a question of the Origin of Species. 

Now there is no man who can tell with complete precision 
what the term species means. A species is merely a product of 
the classifying faculties of the mind; and yet it must be faith- 
fully conformed to the facts of nature. Again, it is generally 
agreed that whenever the common offspring of two sorts of 
individuals constantly exhibits a partial or entire barrenness, 
such a fact is sufficient ground for regarding those two sorts as 
distinct species; and yet this test cannot be universally appli- 
cable, because the peculiar mode of propagation among some of 
the lowest animals and plants makes it in their case unmeaning. 
Moreover, even with regard to: the organisms whose propaga- 
tion is more or less bisexual, our knowledge of the facts is so 
defective that out of the whole number of acknowledged spe- 
cies it is only a small percentage whose limits are actually . 
determined by the phenomena of hybridism ; but the classifi- 
cation has to be guided almost wholly by structure and the 
more obvious functions. And still further, in many cases where 
there is no dispute as to what the known facts are, there is a 
wide difference of opinion as to the true boundaries of the spe- 
cies. 

But it should not be thought because such obscurities and 
disagreements exist concerning the definition of species, that 
the question of their origin is too ill defined to be worth dis- 
cussing. With regard to the boundaries of most of them, all 
naturalists are now of one mind, and let us leave out of account 
all cases but these. Then the question will be, Is it a general 
law that the individuals of what we all agree to call one spe- 





* The present /rticle does not pretend to do more than point out briefly a just 
method of inquiry, with some of its chief results. 
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cies, are descended from the same ancestors as the individuals 
of what is acknowledged now to be a different species? To 
answer Yes, is to be an Evolutionist; to answer No, is to reject 
Evolutionism. 

Now it is not the purpose of this Article to prove either that 
the Evolutionists are right, or that they are wrong; and there- 
fore the writer may be excused from describing the divers forms 
which their theory takes in the hands of Spencer, Darwin, Wal- 
lace, Mivart, and others. It is proposed only to say a few words 
concerning two questions :—(I.) Whether Evolutionism neces- 
sarily contradicts Christianity, and if so, in what points; and 
(IL) If it is found to be inconsistent with Christianity, what 
course of argument will it then be proper to follow? 

I. Does Evolutionism necessarily contradict Christianity ? 
Our polemics should have paid more attention to this question 
before they attacked the naturalists so fiercely with theological 
arguments. The contrary course was quite natural, to be sure, 
when we saw the whole tribe of shallow and blatant opposers 
of Christianity flocking over to the new theory, as they always 
do, for reasons quite other than scientific. But it is unfair to 
confound with them the truly philosophic minds which have in 
no small numbers advocated Evolutionism. 

The popular idea that Evolutionism in any direct man- 
ner destroys the proof of the existence or attributes of God, 
seems to be a mistaken one. 

The chief arguments which are now supposed to afford satis- 
factory proof of God’s existence are of four kinds :— 

In the first place, it is said that since each event is caused by 
something, and that by something else, and so on, the tracing 
back of any series of events in the line of their causation will 
bring us ultimately to a first cause, which is God. Now this 
argument depends not at all on the belief that we have 
heretofore been accustomed to ascribe the true cause to any 
event, but only on the general truth that all events are caused,— 
which Evolution does not pretend to deny. Yet we frequently 
hear a deprecating cry that the new theories will push God 
further back in the line of causes,—as if that would in the 
least weaken the argument for his existence. Why, the argu- 
ment itself affirms that he is the First Cause, not a recent one; 
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and if now we insert more means between the extreme terms of 
the series, what difference will that make with the first extreme? 

Again, men argue that the order and adaptations which we 
see in nature, show design, that design implies a designer, and 
that the designer of the universe is God. All this (so far as 
natural history can affect it) depends upon our discerning adap- 
tation and order in the realm of nature; which things Evolu- 
tionism emphatically affirms: so that the worst that it can do 
in this matter is to make obsolete certain popular illustrations 
of adaptation,—a thing that has been done a hundred times 
already without shaking any man’s faith in a God. 

Again, some prefer to put the argument in this form :—That 
the existence of God is the hypothesis which best explains the 
facts of the universe. This will remain so if Evolutionism 
should prove to be true. Indeed, if blind matter, following out 
its own nature, so uniformly works towards internal harmony 
and beneficence, then (unless it was all by the barest chance, 
and so inexplicable on any theory) what intelligence was requi- 
red to plan the original nature of matter so well! 

Again, there are others who say that the human mind is 
necessitated, or that it is commanded, by its essential constitu- 
tion to believe in God. If so, then it will be as impossible for 
Evolutionism to do away the regulative authority of our natu- 
ral constitution as it has been for metaphysical speculations to 
do the same. In attempting it they break the ice under their 
own feet, and fall into a sea without bottom. 

Neither will Evolutionism directly affect the doctrine of the 
attributes of God. His self-existence and conscious intelligence 
are deduced by theologians from the arguments we have just 
considered; and these two of the so-called “natural” attributes 
being given, all the rest of them will follow. And it is from 
these, taken in connection with God’s works, that his moral 
character and government are proved. The works which are 
taken into account for this purpose are the facts that we find 
existing now and during the time of authentic history; and 
Evolutionism meddles with none of these, unless it denies the 
existence of a soul. 

The objections customarily urged against God’s moral char- 
acter are, (1st) the existence of evil in the world; in regard to 
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which Evolutionism does nothing to affect the old arguments, 
except to show that what we have been wont to call physical 
evil is on the whole a physical good: and (2dly) it is urged 
that the righteous and the wicked are not rewarded according 
to their deserts; against which Christians reply that there is a 
future life where that matter will be set right; and it is yet to 
be seen what the theory of the naturalists will say to that. 

It appears then that it is only in a very indirect way—viz: 
by first disturbing the Christian belief about the nature and 
destinies of the human soul—that Evolutionism can be dan- 
gerous to the doctrine of God,—a fact which cannot be empha- 
sized too much, since it so commonly escapes attention. Of 
this now more particularly. 

1st. If the Evolutionists deny that there was a time during the 
progress of organisms when the soul, as an entity, and not merely 
as a mode of action, began to exist, they do come into irreconci- 
lable conflict with Christianity. It may be that the soul began in 
some lower animal than man, from which it went on develop- 
ing till it became human; and it may be either that the soul 
was directly created ; or that it was generated out of matter (if 
they can tell how that could be) ;—these points are not essen- 
tial: but if Evolutionism is forced by real consistency with 
itself (and not merely by some fallacy of its advocates) to deny 
the objective existence of the soul, then either that doctrine or 
Christianity is false. 

2dly. If Evolutionism by logical necessity denies any attri- 
bute of the human soul which is indispensable to a moral 
nature in man, there is no reconciling that theory with Chris- 
tianity. It may deny the freedom of the will, if it can still 
accept moral responsibility ; it may show that “the right” and 
“the useful” have been developed by natural selection from 
one common idea, if it will admit that these are now distinct 
ideas; it may hold that the rules of objective morality have 
come by natural selection, if it will still allow that there is inde- 
pendently a quality of rightness in love and of wrongness in 
hate: but if it destroys morality, it destroys Christianity. 

8dly. If evolution denies that at some time during the devel- 
opment of the substance called soul—no matter when, no mat- 
ter how—a capacity for immortality was bestowed upon it, or 
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will be bestowed ; there can be no peace between such doctrine 
and Christianity. 

Does Evolutionism deny these things? To this the answer 
is,— 

Ist. That Evolutionism, as a doctrine of natural history, can 
have nothing to say about immortality except by denying that 
the soul has an existence even in this world. 

2dly. Evolutionism must respect facts; and sin is a fact as 
well known as the existence of fossils. Our knowledge of it 
does not depend on natural history so much as our knowledge 
of fossils depends on psychology. Now a theory belonging to 
inductive science is not called upon to make or unmake facts, 
but to explain them if it can. E. g., if the naturalist holds 
that men are descended from apes, he must not from that infer 
that men have hands on their lower limbs, for the fact is other- 
wise. So too, the Evolutionist must not use his theory to prove 
that men, like apes, have no moral nature, or are not sinners ; 
for the fact is known to be otherwise. He must either not 
touch this fact, or else explain it. But his science does not 
require him to touch it at all; or perhaps he will be able to 
explain it. So then Evolutionism can be held in such a form 
as not to contradict Christianity on this point—at least, if it 
will let us believe in a soul. 

8dly. We come to the point upon which all our difficulties 
have been concentrating. Js there a soul? Does Evolution 
necessarily say there is none? Plainly not, we think. The 
existence of the soul is a fact codrdinate with the existence of 
matter, and known by the same kind of knowledge, namely, by 
the simplest consciousness. Now if men will deny the trust- 
worthiness of this sort of knowledge, let them do it, and they 
deny matter as well as soul, natural history as well as psychol- 
ogy, science as well as religion. But Evolution confesses what 
we call matter, confesses therefore the mode of knowledge by 
which we know of matter, confesses therefore the mode by 
which we know of soul. The utmost that Evolutionism can 
do is to acknowledge itself unable to explain how there comes 
to be a soul. But there is an unmeasurable gulf between that 
and proving that there is no soul. 
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Therefore the doctrine that there is but one substance—call 
it matter, soul, or what you will—existing in the universe, 
though many Evolutionists hold it, is not essential to Evolu- 
tionism. It would be consistent to hold that the body of man 
is descended from a shell-fish if they like, and even to explain 
some things about the soul itself by evolution, and yet to leave 
us a substantial soul, with morality and immortality; and hav- 
ing these we can show that there is a divine revelation, and an 
inspiration of the Scriptures; for our argument for the super- 
natural remains unchanged till they deny the soul. And after 
inspiration follows the whole train of doctrines essential to Chris- 
tianity. To be sure, Evolutionism, if adopted, may modify the 
old belief in non-essentials, such as the interpretation of certain 
books or passages of the Bible: but Geology has already done 
as much without weakening Christianity at all; while on the 
other hand, it has added corroboration to certain passages, as 
Evolution also will. And Evolutionism may yet do great ser- 
vice to religion by breaking up a chronic skepticism among the 
orthodox, which deprecates any increasing our knowledge of 
the internal completeness of the mechanism of the universe, 
lest forsooth Divine Providence should prove incompetent to 
manage a machine so vast. 

IL We have now answered the first inquiry, Whether Evo- 
lutionism necessarily contradicts Christianity. This question 
properly comes first; and it has been by too often neglecting 
such inquiries, and taking it for granted that every new and 
startling scientific theory is dangerous, that theologians have 
gained their reputation for meddling where they ought not, and 
for being defeated. If Evolutionism is not hostile to Christianity, 
then it is purely a matter of natural science, to be settled by 
the principles of natural science, and all theological arguments 
against it are impertinent. But when Evolutionism is shown 
to be irreconcilable with Christianity—and this is exactly what 
some of its friends pretend to show—then the claim of its advo- 
cates to be let alone by theologians will be no less impertinent. 
When there are two systems radically at variance, the contest 
between them can not be settled by first establishing one 
upon grounds which would be sufficient provided the other 
had never been heard of, and then taking this system as an 
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unquestionable basis from which to destroy the opposing one. 
That method cuts as fairly one way as it does the other, and 
never can come at the truth. If we would have an everlasting 
wrangle without progress towards right thinking, let it first be 
admitted that Evolutionism is essentially hostile to Christianity, 
and then let naturalists refuse to consider any theological argu- 
ments concerning Evolutionism, and theologians refuse all sci- 
entific arguments about Theology. No, but if the two systems 
of belief are indeed foes without possible reconciliation, this is 
the question that comes before us,—W hether the whole mass of 
reasons which support the one system is of greater weight than 
the whole mass of those which support the other. All sorts of 
arguments, then, from every source, for and against either the- 
ory, are in order. Each party must listen in patience and make 
answer as best it may; and thus, by a gradual elimination of 
fallacies from both sides, the kindred atoms of verity scattered 
through the confused mass will seek each other, till, where 
chaos was, there will stand a crystal ;—on which side of the old 
contested line, who should care?—since it will be the truth. 


That is an evolution deeply to be desired. 





Mirabeau as a Statesman. 


Articte V.—MIRABEAU AS A STATESMAN 


IN THE LIGHT OF THE HISTORY OF FRANCE DURING THE LAST 
EIGHTY YEARS. 


“ He could be as acute a dialectician as any man whom he ever encountered ; but his dialectics 
fesin the science of goverament."—Curdie's Life of Webster, vOl.1,p-ia. Pe 

On the day of the ratification of the preliminaries of peace 
between Germany and France, the National Assembly at Bor- 
deaux resolved, as the telegraph informed the world, “ with en- 
thusiasm,” that Napoleon IIL was the author of all the humilia- 
tion and all the evils which France was suffering at the time. 
Was the resolution really passed “with enthusiasm?” Did the 
delegates truly represent the people in passing it; and is the 
feeling manifesting itself in the resolution, to remain the pre- 
vailing exposition of the public mind? Then there is as yet no 
hope for France. The assertion that Napoleon alone is guilty 
and responsible, could only be justified, if it were true that to 
impose a master upon a people, nothing is required but that 
some one should choose to offer himself as such. To assume 
this is, however, not less absurd, than to assume that a people, 
suppressed for years and for generations by despots of their own 
choice, could be made free in twenty-four hours by a sponta- 
neous act of their will, or even by a decree of a revolutionary 
government. Neither of the two propositions, presented thus 
nakedly will be sustained by any thinking man. But never- 
theless, those who never lose sight of them and know how to 
draw correct practical conclusions from them in any given case, 
are always likely to be treated as fools or abject partisans of 
despotism. 

No other people have, in this respect, displayed so much po- 
litical incapacity as the French. This is easily explained by 
the peculiar traits of their national character. More difficult is 
it to understand how the Americans and the Germans—the 
former infinitely superior to the French in the actual manage- 
ment of political affairs, and the latter as much superior to them 
in the candor and thoroughness of their criticism on their own 
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political condition—have come to betray almost as great a lack 
of judgment as to the political capacity of the French as the 
French themselves. As to the relation between France and 
Europe, almost all Americans will have agreed with Parke 
Godwin, who wrote in 1856: “ What France is to Europe, this 
region of Kansas will be to the great Valley of the West. It 
holds the key to the entire and gigantic civilization which shall 
soon fill up those solitudes.” (Political Essays, p. 823.) And 
the Germans, to whom in historical justice the task was assigned 
to furnish unanswerable proofs against the pretension of the 
French, that they are “ marching at the head of civilization ”"— 
the Germans have for centuries regarded it as a very unsavory 
but nevertheless immutable necessity, that France should make 
the political programme for Europe. Not only the actual po- 
litical predominance, which France has been enjoying with but 
rare and short interruptions from the times of Richelieu, has 
been readily acknowledged ; it has been believed in full earnest 
that even the progress of liberty in Europe—-isolated England 
excepted—had to receive impulse and direction from her. Even 
the second Empire had only shaken but not destroyed this 
belief. 

It is not idle and may even be said to be a question of prac- 
tical moment to inquire into the reasons, to which this habit- 
ual overestimating of the political capacity of the French is due. 
Partly it must certainly be traced to the self-conceited positive- 
ness with which the French themselves have asserted their 
superiority from time immemorial; for the number of those 
who may be brought by frequent repetition of an assertion to 
accept it as a fact, is far greater than is generally believed. 
The main foundation, however, for the pretension of their be- 
ing the pioneers as well as the invincible guard of liberty is, 
undoubtedly, the real and the pretended acquisitions of the 
revolution of 1789. It can and it shall not be denied that 
France has, by this revolution, entitled herself to the gratitude 
of the world to a degree hardly to be overrated. But it is no 
less indisputable, that the merits of the first revolution are 
frequently sought in moments, where, in fact, none whatever 
can be found. Leaving aside some more or less important 
practical reforms, concerning only France, the lasting good 
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results, which all the nations of Europe have derived from the 
revolution of 1789, can be expressed in two simple sentences : 
kingship “by the grace of God” and privilege by birthright 
received such a terrible blow that from that time their life has 
been nothing but a comparatively fast and uninterrupted dying. 
A king of England kad mounted the scaffold almost a century 
and a half before Louis XVI. was dragged to the guillotine, and 
seventeen years before, the thirteen English colonies in North 
America had declared it to be an absolute principle, that 
“Nature and nature’s God” do not enjoin upon any people, to 
acknowledge whomsoever it be as master. Neither this nor 
that has been lost upon the rest of the western world, but never- 
theless it is due to the French revolution, that the two “ self- 
evident ” truths alluded to have become the common property 
of the whole world of western civilization, of which no Cesar can 
ever deprive it however great his power be. Kingship by 
the grace of God and privilege by birthright were, however, the 
two corner stones on which the whole political—and what is of 
infinitely greater importance—the whole social fabric of the 
European states was resting. Therefore they could not be 
overthrown and broken, but by such a terribly radical revolu- 
tion as the one which Europe had to undergo from 1789 to 
1815. But to admit the necessity does not imply an assertion 
that the overthrowing of all and everything that had been 
inherited from the past was in itself good, or that it had only 
or at least mainly good effects, or, finally, that it was a proof of 
the political capacity of the French. All this the French have 
persisted in believing so firmly, that they gradually have been 
led to the further error, that a revolution is in itself a proof of 
an ardent love of liberty and of political capacity ; they have 
come to consider revolutions as the most important and ab- 
solutely indispensable means of political progress; they have 
made them a permanent factor in their political life. 

There are diseases, which are more likely to prove fatal, 
when they take a slow and steady course, than when they are 
quickly culminating in what is called by unprofessional people, 
a crisis. But who would be fool enough to assert, that a. 
violent crisis is a requisite for or a proof of health? Common , 
sense would stamp such an assertion as nonsense. And is the, 
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absurdity in the least diminished by making the assertion with 
regard to the life of a nation instead of an individual? Yet it 
is this absurdity on which the claim of the French to be the 
body guard of liberty mainly rests. The great number as well 
as the great violence of the crises, which France has been 
undergoing during the last eighty years, only prove, for what a 
long time and how severely she must have been, politically and 
socially, suffering. France is not politically ahead of the 
other nations of the continent of Europe, because she has had 
so many revolutions; although the French have proved them- 
selves to be so politically incapable that in eighty years they 
have had almost a dozen revolutions, yet they have suc- 
ceeded in conquering some of the worst evils, from which 
their country was suffering, and even in giving the impulse to 
some great reforms in several of the other European states. The 
frequency of the revolutions is in itself a proof that France is 
still lacking the most essential conditions for the development 
of true liberty, and the more radical the revolutions are, the 
quicker they are accomplished, and the more readily they are 
received by the passive majority, the more they are a proof, 
that France has yet to learn the A B C of liberty. 

The vitality of the nation must be finally extinguished, if 
they do not learn betimes how to put an end to this giddy reel- 
ing from one revolution into another. How this is to be done, 
is more easily asked than answered. One thing, however, is 
sure: a new and a better era can only begin when France is 
learning to understand her own history of the last eighty years, 
or, in other words, when she is learning to understand, why the 
astounding exertions of her first revolution have been in some 
respects so utterly vain that, in the space of six months, she 
could suffer to be tyrannized by a Napoleon IIL and by a Gam- 
betta eighty years after Mirabeau had declared to the Marquis 
de Brezé, that the representatives of the people would not 
yield but to the force of bayonets. And if she wishes to under- 
stand that, then she ought not and, perhaps, cannot neglect to 
consult the greatest of her revolutionists, whose lion voice, 
more than eighty years ago, warned her again and again, that 
over night she had turned the helm from the safe port of liberty 
away towards the stormy sea with the Scylla of the anarchy of 
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the masses on the one hand and the Charybdis of military des- 
potism on the other. Germany has risen from 1807 to what 
she is to-day, in 1871, because she has learned more and more 
to understand her Fretherrn von Stein. France has been sink- 
ing from 1789 to 1871 to such a fathomless depth, because, from 
year to year, she has more and more forgotten and less and less 
understood her Mirabeau.* 

Among all the prominent men of the first revolution, Mira- 
beau was the only one who perfectly understood what a revolu- 
tion is, what ought to be understood by the asserted “ right ” of 
a people to make a revolution, and what, at the most, can be 
expected from a revolution; in other words, he alone under- 
stood those three things, which have to be understood, in order 
to bring about a judicious revolution, to accomplish it with the 
necessary recklessness and the necessary discretion, and 
transform it at the right time and in the right manner into 
reformation. 

When Lewis XVI. was told that the populace were attacking 
the Bastille, he exclaimed: ‘“ Mais c'est une révolte!” Count 
Liancourt answered: “ Non, Sire, c'est wne révolution.” At the 
meeting of the états généraux of the realm the delegates of the 
third estate expected to have some hard fighting with the gov- 
ernment and with the two privileged estates, and they were 
firmly resolved to insist upon some indispensable reforms; but 
they and the people knew as little as the king and the court, 
that they were already actually in the greatest revolution the 
world has ever seen. When a revolution has begun in this 
way, then it is far from being unlikely that there will no one be 
found strong enough to control it, when at last the people have \ 
become aware of the fact that they have effected a revolution. 
If the leaders of the movement have no fixed programme from j 
the beginning, then it will mainly depend upon mere chance 
whether history will record their names as benefactors of their 
country or as never to be forgiven criminals; the revolution 
will either go far beyond its justifiable limits, or reaction will 
take place long before it has attained the necessary strength. 











































* We, of course, compare Stein and Mirabeau only as statesmen, and not with 
Teference to their character and moral worth. 
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Mirabeau was fully aware that the nation was entering upon 
a radical revolution. Perhaps even his rare intellectual facul- 
ties would not have sufficed to disclose the fact to his eyes, if 
the most bitter personal experience had not served him as a 
terribly clear commentary to the signs of the times; no other 
man had suffered so much and in so many respects in conse- 
quence of the causes which rendered the revolution of 1789 a 
necessity. His eye was, therefore, steadily fixed upon the main 
issue, unmoved by all the wild clamoring and furious fighting 
around him about questions which were as irrevocably assigned 
to the grave as anything which was destroyed by the revolu- 
tion. With a kind of pitiful irony he looks upon the quarrel 
between the parliament and the government. He writes on the 
.2ist of Aug., 1788, to Mauvillon: “I am for ten months the 
object of all the calumnies of the world, because I do not share 
in conversation the parliamentary fanaticism and have not 
written a single line for the opposition party. In fact, I have 
written no more for the other side. I have always believed 
that there is between the King and the Parliament a poor, small, 
obscure party, called the nation, to which people of sound in- 
tellect and good faith ought to belong.”* Up to the present 
day this party has been of very little consequence in France; 
when Mirabeau was penning these lines, nobody knew anything 
about it. But no essential change in any respect could be ef- 
fected till this party was brought forward in the foreground; 
until that was done all the fighting was nothing but a war be- 
tween one privileged class and another. The nation, however, 
could not be brought at all as a factor into the account, and 
much less as the most essential one, but by a revolution, be- 
cause the word of Mirabeau is to be taken literally, that it had 
“to step forth from nothingness” (sortir du néant),+ and because 
just in this respect the privileged classes were exceedingly un- 
willing to concede any chaage in the system, although they 
also were to a certain degree opposed to a continuance of what 
has afterwards been termed “personal government.” Every 
one was aware that it could not go on as heretofore. That it 





* Lettres, p. 374. Compare also Lettres de Mirabeau a Cerutti, p. 19. 
+ Letters to the eighty-three departments on his speech of May 22, 1790. 
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must go on from bad to worse, unless a revolution, a radical 
change in the system took place; this Mirabeau alone under- 
stood. Therefore he not only accepted the revolution, but all 
his energy was bent upon bringing it about; so that he has 
often—although unjustly—been regarded as its originator. So 
far as a change of the system was necessary to save the life of 
the State, i. e., so far as the revolution was not only a right but 
a duty,—so far he stood unflinchingly by the revolution to 
the last moment of his life; this was with him no question of ex- 
pediency, but a quite absolute question, without any ifs, buts 
or provideds. “Woe to the privileged classes; much better 
the man of the people than the man of the nobility; for priv- 
ileges will end, but ‘the people’ is eternal ;” so before the be- 
ginning of the revolution he warned the representatives of the 
privileged estates of Provence, who stooped to hire assassins to 
get rid of the renegade, who seemed to have taken his seat 
among them only to fling a declaration of war—war to the 
bitter end—into their faces. And when he had been already for 
some time in connection with the King, in order to save the 
monarchy, he wrote to La Marck (October 22, 1790) the confi- 
dant of Marie Antoinette, who had reproached him for the 
manner in which he had treated the royalists in the Assembly: 
“Certainly, Messieurs du rétrograde will always find me ready to 
strike them down (foudroyer) ;"* and in his 80th note to the 
King (October 14, 1790), he declared it to be an absolutely indis- 
pensable feature of the new constitution, that henceforth there 
should be no more distinctions d’ordres, and that the nobility as 
well as the clergy should cease to be political corporations. 
And no less determined is the stand which he takes against the 
Péat c'est moi, nay, against any arbitrariness in the power of 
the King. On the 28d of June, 1789, when he was the most radi- 
cal among the radicals, he spoke in the Assembly of the “ dis- 
gracing dictatorship” of the King, who had the temerity to try 
to give laws, while he had to receive them as the mere “man- 
dataire” of the nation. And after he had become the secret 
counsellor of the king, he declares with equal energy and di- 
rectness in his note of the 10th day of May, 1790, that any at- 
tempt to bring about a counter-revolution would be “criminal.” 





* Corresp., II, 267. 
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With the honest acceptance of these two fundamental changes 
in the system by the privileged classes and by the King, the 
revolutionary programme of Mirabeau was fulfilled, and his 
programme of reformation began. 

Mirabeau understood that per se revolutions have no merit 
whatever. Although this may safely be called a self-evident 
truth, yet it was (and is) far from being generally accepted as 
such. If there was at the time any country beside England, 
where the people had learned by experience something about 
the true nature of liberty, the United States could undoubtedly 
claim to be that country. Jefferson, however, wrote to Madi- 
‘son: “Calculate that one rebellion in thirteen States in the 
course of eleven years, is but one for each State in a century 
and a half. No country should be so long without one.”* If 
this opinion is correct, then liberty is a vain illusion. Whoever 
says political liberty, presupposes a government of laws, which 
have been enacted by the people. Therefore no people can 
ever be free, if in every State periodically returning revolutions 
are necessary to secure liberty ; for either the people are unable 
to enact laws, under which liberty may be preserved and de- 
veloped, or the people are unable to submit to laws enacted by 
themselves, under the government of which the preservation 
and development of liberty were secured. The necessity of 
revolutions in a really free state is just as great a logical enor- 
mity as the fitness of slavery to form the basis of a free com- 
monwealth. A revolution can never be in and by itself pro- 
motive of liberty, for liberty is something positive, while a rev- 
olution is e vi termini a negative process. Even when a revolu- 
tion is necessary, it is not necessary directly for the establish- 
ment of freedom, but only to break the fetters which are hinder- 
ing the establishment of freedom; in other words, it is not di- 
rectly a means for the attainment of the end, but only a means 
to procure the conditions under which alone the end can be at- 
tained. The attainment of the end itself, i. e. the creating of 
liberty, can only be effected by reformation. Revolution and 
reformation are, therefore, as well as to their nature as to the 
problems to be solved by them, distinctly different from each 





* Deo, 20, 1787. Works, II, p. 331. 
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other. If the reformation does not replace the revolution at 
the right time, if revolution and reformation do not stand in 
the right relation to each other, i. e., if the process of turning 
over is carried on farther than under the given circumstances 
the process of reforming can possibly be carried on, and, finally, 
if only changes are effected which are based upon abstract the- 
ories, instead of a reformation in accordance with the given 
status of the commonwealth, then a reaction must follow the 
revolution. The degree of this reaction exactly corresponds to 
the degree in which those who have directed the movement 
have erred in these three respects. In all three respects the 
French have been guilty of great errors in all their revolutions, 
and more so in the revolution of the 4th of September, 1870, 
than in any other; that is to say, in so far and so long as Gam- 
betta was made by it the master of the situation; for he did 
nothing but continue the revolution in making his will the only 
law of France. He did all he could to subject France a second 
time to the terrible consequences of the frivolity with which she 
disregards these all-important truths, satisfied to state with 
words that she is marching at the head of civilization, by her 
deeds, that she is at any moment ready to plunge into a 
revolution. 

The necessity of replacing the revolution at the right time, 
by a reformation, was fully understood by Mirabeau before the 
beginning of the revolution. That was indispensable in order 
to actually select the right moment for the beginning of the lat- 
ter. He declares in his Note to the king, dated May 10th, 1790, 
that he feels “deep indignation to have contributed only to a 
vast demolition.” That was the first time he expressed this 
apprehension directly to the king; but those whose personal 
interest in the question was just as great as that of the king, he 
had warned long before that the whole movement would result 
in nothing but a “vast demolition,” if, from want of judgment 
and of courage, the turning of the flood into another channel 
should be delayed any longer. In the famous Memoir to the 
Count of Provence, dated Oct. 15th, 1789, he directly says, 
that the state was lost, if another spirit was not infused into the 
Assembly, public opinion not changed, and the eyes of the peo- 
ple not opened to their true interests. Nay, already one month 
VOL. XXX. 31 
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after the opening of the états généraux he told Necker (through 
Malouet): “I see such bad heads (de si mauvaises t#tes) in this 
assembly, so much inexperience and exaltation; in the two first 
estates a resistance and a bitterness which are so inconsiderate, 
that I apprehend horrible commotions, if measures are not 
taken in time.” To that he added an unequivocal promise to 
support the ministers with all his energy, if they would pro- 
pose any reasonable plan. So he thought at this early date 
that the time had come, to put a strong curb on the revolution, 
and to begin the reformation without a moment’s delay. He 
was right. He alone was fully aware of the fact, that the main 
work of the revolution was accomplished before the états géné- 
raux met at Versailles: the “government-machinery ” of the 
ancien régime had come to an absolute stand-still in all its parts, 
offering no more resistance than is offered by the mere “ power 
of persistency” (Beharrungsvermegen) inherent in everything 
existing. The revolution, i. e. the overturning was, therefore, 
a comparatively very easy task. The court and the two first 
estates took care of that themselves by their mad attempts for- 
cibly to put the rusty and brittle wheels and rollers again into 
motion. The representatives of the third estate, therefore, only 
needed to persist in their passive resistance. But neither they 
nor the court understood the times, and therefore, also, neither 
understood Mirabeau. La Marck endeavored to bring about a 
connection between Mirabeau and the court, and Marie Antoi- 
nette answered him: “The king will, undoubtedly, not be so 
unfortunate as to come to such painful extremities.” The hand 
of the only man who was able and willing to help was indig- 
nantly repulsed, Sieyes had told the privileged classes months 
before that they were everything in the state, without doing 
anything for it, and they continued, like mad men, to fight for 
the unimpaired preservation of their former position, changing 
thereby every day more and more the hatred against the privi- 
leges into a hatred against those who enjoyed them. The idea 
of a revolution had not yet occurred to the Assembly ; they lis- 
ten, partly astonished, partly annoyed, to the speeches of Robes- 
pierre, and the blood and anarchy preaching of Marat in the 
Ami du Peuple elicit only their laughter and their contempt. 
Marat alone becomes soon—by dint of instinct—aware that he 
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and his like have an implacable and irreconcilable enemy in 
Mirabeau ; he demands ten thousand gallows in the garden of 
the Tuileries to hang the privileged classes, ‘‘on the highest, 
however, the cursed Riqueti the elder.” Mirabeau wrote to 
Montmorin, “Threats towards me can have neither grace, nor 
appropriateness.”* Marat’s repeated violent threats had no 
more effect upon him than any other. Mirabeau belonged no 
more to the numerous class of French revolutionaries who trem- 
ble themselves before the people, after having urged them to 
break their fetters, than he belonged to the other just as numer- 
ous class, who overthrow one tyrant merely to tyrannize them- 
selves. But what was the use of it, since he was preaching to 
deaf ears, when he warned that it was “time to pass from a 
state of legitimate insurrection into the lasting peace of a true 
social state.” + 

The people understood as little as the Assembly, that there 
had been “enough of mistrusting.” “ Distrust was regarded as 
a duty, as a principle.”{ And wherever they deemed their dis- 
trust justified, they considered it as a duty to immediately 
crush the suspected thing. They forgot two things: (1) that 
no government can exist, when mistrusting the government is 
regarded as the principal, or even the only requisite to estab- 
lish and to preserve liberty; and (2) that it is better to have a 
house with cracked walls and a leaky roof, than to have no 
house at all. Now there was nothing in the whole political and 
social fabric, the abolishment of which was not really more or 
less desirable. Every deputy had received from his constitu- 
ents a so-called cahier, containing all their grievances, which 
they desired the é¢als généraux to attend to. The complaints 
contained in these cahiers presented the greatest possible variety, 
but if they were all to be acted upon, the existing state and soci- 
ety would have been simply wiped out, leaving nothing but an 
incoherent mass of human beings from which to construct 
something absolutely new. The work of destruction, there- 
fore, went irresistably on, after the wild idea had taken hold of 
their minds, that to destroy was in itself something meritorious. 





* Apr. 24th, 1789, Corr. av. La Marck, I, 347. 
+ Letter to the eighty-three departments, on his speech of May 22d, 1790. 
¢ Toulongeon, I, 99. 
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Even those who had so far strained every nerve to save every 
particle of what they called their own in the ancien régime, 
began now to join and to vie with the radicals. On that famous 
night of the 4th of August, 1789, which has been called “the 
St. Bartholomew of property,” there was decreed out of exist- 
ence, what had grown into existence in centuries; and the 
clergy and the nobility took the lead in passing this terrible 
judgment. No one will venture to deny that the greater half of 
the enduring acquisitions of the first revolution was the work 
of this one night. But it is quite as certain that France would 
have gained more, if greater moderation had been shown, for 
the social fabric which is the growth of centuries, can not be 
transformed by the simple sie volo, sic jubeo of a legislative 
assembly. The old one can be destroyed, but a new one, fin- 
ished in all its parts, can not be put in its stead. And as long 
as the individuals composing society have not ceased to exist, 
they can not be without some social fabric. Therefore, wher- 
ever a part is wanting or greatly deficient in the new one, there 
the old one will shoot up again to fill up the gaps, for the social 
fabric does not consist of lifeless stones; it is organic and its 
roots are hidden in the inmost centre of the intellectual and 
moral being of all the individuals composing the common- 
wealth. It is, therefore, more than likely, that in such a case 
the old and the new elements will be entwined in such unnatu- 
ral combinations, that it would have been much better to pro- 
ceed with infinitely more caution as well in the cutting out of 
sick parts as in the planting of new elements. 

As early as 1779 Mirabeau wrote to Du Pont: “I scoff at my 
birth, I am a man of quality,* like many others, and a good 
gentleman, what not all of them are; but among all the men of 
quality I do not know one who is worth as much as the great 
writers, who have made their living by their pen.”+ This 
declaration is really astonishing in a French Marquis, brought 
up under the ancien régime. His fellow-noblemen regarded 
him as a leper; partly, at least, on account of such base and 
sacrilegious views. And although he not only entertained, but 
also most freely expressed these views, when it was almost a 


* T. e. a nobleman, + Lettres de Vincennes, III, p. 579. 
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crime to do so, yet he had his coat of arms painted on his coach 
and insisted upon being addressed “ Monsieur le Marquis,” when 
the deputies of the nobility themselves, frantically cheered by 
the representatives of the third estate, had begun to wage a war 
of exiermination against rank and titles. He warred against 
things and not against names; and he was aware that to anni- 
hilate the name was the first step towards reviving the thing. 
History has proved his views to be correct. Truly, the nobil- 
ity of the ancien régime, as a political corporation with an infi- 
nite mass of most hateful privileges, was not revived, because 
it was a corpse before the beginning of the revolution. But 
the citoyen was nevertheless a very short-lived being. Marquises 
and dukes reappeared on the stage, as if they had never left it. 
Well would it have been for France, if they had but all been 
from the old stock; the two empires sought and found their 
nobility partly at least in the very dregs of society. And as 
with this question, so it was with a hundred other questions. 
The history of France during the last eighty years is over-rich 
with proofs that there is nothing more dangerous in politics, 
than to attempt radical cures, though there undoubtedly are 
evils which may assume such a form that they have to be cut 
out with one sharp and clear cut, although the knife may have 
to touch the very centre of life. The history of the United 
States offers the most striking example. 

Another mistake of the French revolutionaries was quite as | 
great and as fatal as those committed in the respect just refer- 
red to. The necessity of a reformation was in theory fully per- 
ceived by them, but while they were actually accomplishing the 
revolution, their labors as to the reformation were confined to 
mere deliberations. While the old machinery was partly tum- 
bling down from utter rottenness, partly violently pulled down, 
the Assembly gravely considered “the rights of man,” and then 
proceeded to deliberate on the future constitution, paragraph 
by paragraph, with mad and criminal thoroughness. It was a 
strange idea, that the National Assembly could make a revolu- 
tion, and that the nation would quietly look on, until they 
were solemnly invited to take possession of the new edifice 
which had been erected for them. The National Assembly 
could only accomplish the revolution, because the whole nation 
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actually was in revolution. And now the people went on with 
the revolution, just as the Assembly did, only they acted, in- 
stead of discussing, passing resolutions and drafting bills.. They 
stormed the Bastille; they murdered Flesselles, they forced the 
King and the Assembly to come to Paris; they exercised, from 
the galleries, a constantly growing influence upon the Assem- 
bly by their cheering and by their hissing; they made one in- 
surrection after the other for “ bread”; their leaders in Paris 
joined in clubs, establishing throughout: the country branch 
clubs, and thereby creating an army entirely under their control, 
which was at any moment ready to rush to arms, and which— 
once let loose—was likely to doom everything existing to the 
same fate which had befallen the Bastille. The natural conse- 
quence of all this was, that the absolute practical unfitness of the 
new edifice might be considered as an incontestable fact, at the 
time when the sketch of it was just finished on paper. Rousseau 
and Montesquieu in hand, a considerable amount of thinking, 
much esprit, and unsurpassed eloquence had been wasted in 
drawing the plan carefully and nicely, while every part of the 
old fabric was destroyed, legally by the Assembly, actually by 
the people. The ground was cleared; but there were no walls, 
no roof to offer any shelter from rain and storms. 

And that was not all. When the question of the constitution 
civile of the clergy was pressed more and more in the fore- 
ground, Mirabeau wrote :* “Now here we have got quite a new 
wound, but the most poisonous of all, adding a new zest (foyer) 
of gangrene to all those which already gnaw, corrode, and dis- 
solve the body politic; we had made a powerless mock-king 
(un roi-effigie sans pouvoir), and a legislative body, which admin- 
isters, advises, judges, rewards, punishes, which does everything, ex- 
cept what it ought to do.” And when his brother, the Viscount, 
made the motion that the members of the National Assembly 
should not be eligible to the constituante he (the Marquis) ex- 
claimed: “So we are so far, that we give orders to the nation! 
So there will be, henceforth, another law in the elections in 
place of confidence! Ah! Let us not forget that we have to 
consult but not to govern public opinion ; let us not forget that we 
are the representatives of the sovereign, but not the sovereign.” The 


* January 27th, 1791. It is not known to whom the letter was adddressed. 
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Assembly was forgetting that every day more and more; and 
every day it did more and more everything except what it 
ought to have done. And while it assumed every day more and 
more the position of the sovereign (and with a strong leaning 
to the sovereign, “dla facon du ‘Tétat c'est moi’”) it suffered 
itself to be deprived more and more of all real power by the 
self-constituted, irresponsible clubs. The result was that the 
National Assembly did not leave to the constituante simply a 
tabula rasa with a plan for a new edifice, but a tabula rasa into 
which for two years the seeds of anarchy had been sown in con- 
stantly increasing masses. The rotting rubbish of tine old build- 
ing served as an excellent manure, so that in due time a terri- 
bly rich harvest had to be reaped. Of what avail was it then, 
if the new plan could or could not bear a rigid examination 
before the forum of theoretical criticism? Future generations 
might derive some benefit from it, but to those for whom it was 
destined it was of no more use than a sketch of a model ship 
would be to a drowning man. When the house burnsitis not the 
time to inquire after the best means and ways of preventing a 
fire; the flames ought to be extinguished. In such cases it does 
not prove a laxity of principles, but it is simply common sense 
to follow the maxim of Mirabeau: “ Bad is what injures, good 
is what is of service."* The Assembly, however, was entirely 
absorbed in modifying and improving their plan for the France 
of their dreams; and yet every word of what Mirabeau said to 
the King applied to them quite as much: “ We must begin to 
act, begin at once, no longer delay, for else there is no hope for 
us and we perish.’ That is true, true to such a degree that it 
cannot be exaggerated.”+ But his efforts to rouse the King to 
some action were no more vain than his warnings to the Assem- 
bly “to beware of being hostile to other schools.”¢ It is true 
they finally succeeded in finishing the constitution, and it is de- 
cidedly the best ever made in France.§ But they had suffered 
the time to pass when any constitution could have been of prac- 








* Mirabeau a Mauvillon, p. 416. 

+ Mirabeau to La Marck on the plan of his contre-constitution, from December 
25th, 1790. 

¢ Mirabeau 4 Mauvillon, 1. c. 

§ Excepting, however, the “ visionary notion of a single house of the legislature. 
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tical value. They had been so busy with fighting and denounc- 
ing other schools, that no time was left to do what had to be done. 
How could it be otherwise! Practical experience as statesmen 
they had none whatever ; theoretical political schools was all they 
had, and with these schools it was as with the political writers 
of the immediately preceding period: “Their systems differed 
so much from each other, that no one would obtain any result, 
who would undertake to conciliate them and to form one single 
theory of government from them.”* 

One thing, however, as de Tocqueville justly remarks, was 
common to all these schools and to all these writers: “ All 
believe that simple and elementary rules, drawn from reason 
and from the law of nature, ought to be put in the place of the 
complicated and traditional customs, which governed the society 
of their time.” That was ultimately an infinite blessing, be- 
cause common sense was thereby reinstituted as a factor in all 
political calculations. But where was any common sense to be 
found in the complicated, traditional customs of the time? If, 
therefore, the revolutionaries made no concessions in this most 
simple and most just demand, the revolution had to be, in the 
real meaning of the word, radical. On the other side, however, 
it was impossible to substitute, at the right time, a reformation 
for the revolution, if the latter was radical, for a thing cannot 
be reformed if it has been destroyed down to its very roots. 
Something new has to be put up in its stead. And how is this 
to answer its purposes, even supposing that some divine /iat 
could call it into existence in the very moment that the old 
fabric is destroyed, and further supposing that reason itself had 
planned and executed it in all its parts? No matter how excel- 
lent it be in theory, practice will instantly prove it an utter 
failure, because, as Hamilton says: ‘ Nothing is more fallacious 
than to expect to produce valuable or permanent results in po- 
litical projects by relying simply on the reason of men. Men 
are rather reasoning than reasonable animals, for the most part 
governed by the impulse of passion.”+ And, if in ordinary 
times most men are not strictly led by reason, they will, of 
course, listen much less to its biddings in a revolution, the 





* De Tocqueville, L’ancien régime et la révolution, p. 212. 
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cause of which is that every part of the political and social fab- 
ric is contrary to reason. In such times the reasonable is dimin- 
ished in the same degree, as the reasoning is increased. Politi- 
eal reason can in such times only exist in theory, for the prac- 
tice is, everywhere and in every respect, unreasonable, so that 
the reasonable cannot be found but in the negative way by 
speculation ; and this is the point on which the whole question 
turns. 

Mirabeau said, in the debate on the rights of man: “ Liberty 
was never the fruit of an abstract theory or of philosophical 
deductions.”* The revolutionaries, however, had nothing to 
rest upon, and to work with but abstract theories and phi- 
losophical deductions. Those were the right means to build an 
ideal-State with, but not to reform the existing State so as to 
make it as nearly as possible conform to that ideal. To do that, 
it was indispensable to know in what respects, in what degree, 
and in what manner to adopt the existing institutions asa basis 
from which to proceed in the reorganization of the State. The 
inevitable consequence of grave mistakes in any of these re- 
spects was a mechanical reconstruction instead of an organic 
reformation of the State. And the gravest mistakes in all these 
respects could not be avoided but by a real genius. As rich, 
however, as the Assembly was with talents, it could boast of but 
one genius: Mirabeau. 

It has already been mentioned, that a counter-revolution was 
regarded by Mirabeau as a “crime.” And with the same di- 
rectness he repeatedly warns the King that every attempt to 
withdraw from the revolution by escaping into another country 
would be the end of the monarchy, and likewise a crime against 
the nation. “TI myself,” he writes in the Memoir to the court 
of Provence, “ would denounce the King in such a case.” But 
in the same Note, in which he declares a counter-revolution to 
be a crime, he also says: “I would have an inconquerable 
aversion against playing a part in this moment of factiousness 
and confusion, if I was not convinced that the re-establish- 
ment of the legitimate authority of the King is the first want 
(le premier besoin) of France, and the only means to save her. . . 
The fear of having another than the King chief of the State, 


* D’roz, Histoire du régne de Louis XVI, ii, p. 426. 
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is to me insupportable. . . . The hope or the project of any 
government in France, without a chief clothed with all the 
necessary power to apply the whole public force to the execu- 
tion of the laws, is in my opinion chimerical.” Here are two 
things claimed as absolutely necessary, which are, if not uncon- 
nected, yet in one respect, wholly independent of each other 
and quite distinct. In the first place he demands in general a 
strong executive. De Tocqueville says, in the work already 
quoted, (p. 125) that in the ancien régime, the government 
“occupied the place of providence.” The people were so 
accustomed to regard it as such, that the government was 
bitterly denounced, when it ever suffered them to care for 
themselves, instead of commanding, arranging, and advising 
even in the minutest particulars. There is, however, no habit 
which it is more difficult to get rid of, than the habit of being 
blindly led by the advice of other people. To the mass of 
French people the government is some indefinite, mysterious 
power, from which the impulse for every action is coming and 
ought tocome. They readily submit to a new government, 
and even hail it with enthusiasm, and as readily they suffer a 
government to be overthrown or even help to overthrow it. 
But no change of government, no revolution has as yet been 
able to effect a change in this one all-important respect. The 
consequence has invariably been, that whenever an attempt has 
been made to lessen the power of the executive in a considera- 
ble degree, this attempt has served as a foothold for the reac- 
tion, wide and firm enough to rapidly develop itself into the 
old absolutism and despotism. On the other hand the cession 
of the legislative power by the King to the representatives of 
the people, did not involve a reaction. As long as the power 
which had to enforce the laws remained strong and firmly 
concentrated, the people would always be conscious that they 
still had the wonted guide, whom they could not dispense with. 
That he was no more an arbitrary master, but had, to u certain 
extent at least, to follow instructions, could have no influence 
on this feeling, while, on the other hand, the people would have 
gradually become conscious, that they themselves, through their 
representatives, were making the rules, according to which they 
had to be governed; in other words, while the people would 
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have by and by become capable of self-government, i. e. of 
liberty. France needed a strong executive, but absolutism had 
by no means become a necessity. The very nature of absolut- 
ism, however, is the accumulation of all powers, or at least of 
the legislative and executive power, in one hand, no matter 
which of the two powers has usurped the other. Therefore 
sound principles as well as the practical motives alluded to, 
caused Mirabeau to insist upon a separation of the powers. 
And as he did not doubt for a moment, that every attempt of 
the executive to recover its former absoluteness would prove 
fatal to itself, he apprehended far greater evils from the ten- 
dency of the legislative power to encroach upon the executive. 
In the debate on the veto-power, he declared: “ And I, gentle- 
men, deem the veto of the King so necessary, that I would rather 
live in Constantinople than in France, if he should not have it. 
Yes! I declare, I would not know anything more terrible, than 
the sovereign aristocracy of six hundred persons, who could 
make themselves to-morrow irremovable, the day after to- 
morrow hereditary, and who would finish, like the aristocracies 
of all the countries of the whole world, by usurping every- 
thing.” 

We do not propose to examine the abstract question, how 
the legislative and the executive power ought to be separated 
and connected. We are only considering the actual France of 
the first revolution, and with respect to her the history of the 
next eighty years has proved beyond doubt that Mirabeau was 
right. Two reasons rendered the tendency of the Assembly to 
assume the functions of the executive the greatest among all 
the dangers threatening the future of France. It is hardly to 
be presumed that such a numerous body will ever be able to 
wield the executive power as well with the requisite energy as 
with the requisite discretion. And in this particular case—from 
reasons, to which the attention of the reader has already been 
called—it was more than likely that the Assembly, after degrad- 
ing the executive to a “rov-effigie,” would itself only “ play the 
executive,” while in fact anarchy would have the fullest sway. 
And yet—terrible as the consequences would be—this was only 
the lesser danger. More fatal and more enduring consequences 
would result from the actual claim of the Assembly to the right 
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not only to determine once for a!l the limits of the executive 
power, but according to the pretended necessities of the mo- 
ment either to usurp its functions, or to change the extent and 
the nature of its competences. The encroachments of the As. 
sembly upon the executive were not likely to be openly de- 
nounced and to meet with a vigorous opposition, for the execu- 
tive and the Assembly were respectively looked upon as the 
representatives of the old and of the new era, of absolutism 
and of liberty. If, therefore, the Assembly itself did not cor- 
rectly judge how far it could reasonably go in its war against 
the executive, then the ideas of the masses on this all-impor- 
tant question would certainly be much more confused and per- 
verse. Every act of resistance to the executive and every new 
curtailment of its powers would be regarded as a further stride 
towards liberty. They by and by came to deem it an unques- 
tionable proof of or even an indispensable condition for a free 
government that the several departments of power “have to 
war upon each other as antagonists, instead of working together 
(concourir) as friends.”* And once arrived at this standpoint, 
they had to take but one step more to persuade themselves that 
the invariable costume of despotism is ermine, sceptre and 
crown, and that a numerous assembly, consisting of real or pre- 
tended representatives of the people, can never sin against lib- 
erty. The more unreservedly this fatal illusion has been re- 
ceived as an incontestable truth in France in the narrow circle 
of its vague and glittering political ideas, the more its revolu- 
tions have become mere changes of decoration in the uninter- 
rupted tragedy of despotism. 

These were the reasons which caused Mirabeau to insist upon 
a strong executive, whose position—as well as to its separation 
from as to its connection with the legislative power—should be 
defined with the utmost precision by Jaw. Other reasons 
caused him to regard Louis XVI. as the person, in whom this 
executive power should be vested. The most superficial know)- 
edge of Mirabeau’s personal history is sufficient to disprove the 
idea that personal attachment to the king was his motive. From 
the king personally he had not had anything to suffer; but the 
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ministers had lent their power to the father to vent his unnatu- 
ral wrath against his son in the most atrocious manner, and 
Louis had looked upon these revolting proceedings with the 
same indolence with which he looked upon everything. Later, at 
the outbreak of the revolution, Mirabeau’s overtures were received 
by the King and especially by the Queen with a natural but never- 
theless offensive distrust. And this distrust they retained after 
they had at last accepted him as their secret adviser, so that all 
his exertions were like water poured into a sieve. With just 
bitterness he writes to La Marck on his Memoir of December 
25,1790: “They ought not to treat this Memoir as they have 
so many Notes . . . which have, perhaps, only been read with 
the interest of curiosity ;’ and another time: “ Shall I continue 
tosend Notes? To what purpose, since they do not listen to 
me?”* Already, on the 29th of September, 1790, he com- 
plains to La Marck: “The court never profits by any of my 
advices, and finds that I do not offer it anything; every day it 
aggrandizes its enemy (La Fayette), gives to me no means, no 
lasting (habituelle) instructions, and feigns to believe that I could 
destroy it. Cela est pitoyable!”+ And in spite of all that, he 
stands to the last by the side of Louis without wavering for a 
moment, and exerts his powers to the very utmost to keep him 
on the throne, although he declares: “The throne has neither 
conception, nor movement nor will.”{ He did not want to save 
the throne to the monarch, but to the people for the people’s 
sake the hereditary monarch. 

If it was at all possible to save the State from anarchy and 
from the reign of terror, the only means was to maintain the 
monarchical form of government under the reigning dynasty. 
It will not be denied that the execution of Louis XVI. has in- 
directly done the world some good, by contributing much to- 
wards opening the eyes of the European nations to the truth, 
that the people do not exist for the sake of the King, and that 
the people and not the King are alone sovereign; France, how- 
ever, has so far reaped only the most fatal fruits from the 
bloody seed. While the monarchical form of government was 





* Correspondence avec La Marck, I, 156. 
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maintained, the people could not so absolutely break loose from 
all its traditions, as not to accord to the monarch some rights of 
his own, independent of the will of the people; and the ac- 
knowledgment of such rights involved to a certain degree the 
presumption of the power to vindicate them. It is certainly 
very far from republicanism to concede to the monarch that he 
is in some measure standing outside of and above the people; 
but it would have saved France from the overwhelming an- 
archy, the inevitable consequence of which, according to the 
eternal law of action and reaction, was the reéstablishment of 
an overwhelming (imperial) despotism. Partly real and partly 
imaginary barriers would have restrained the people so far, that 
the necessary time would have been gained really to put in 
force the new constitution; and under its government and by 
its government the fundamental conditions of a politically and 
socially free commonwealth would have been gradually devel- 
oped among the people so that they would have grown into 
habits. Habits, however, and habitual views, i. e. views mani- 
festing themselves in these habits, are the only safeguard by 
which liberty is secured above all dangers. Laws can never 
create liberty, and laws alone can never preserve it; for laws 
can be enforced only under two conditions: either the people 
voluntarily acknowledge their government,—and this they will 
in ordinary times finally cease to do unless the laws are in ac- 
cordance with their habits and habitual views—or they are 
forced to obedience by some power outside themselves. Lib- 
erty, however, can never be enforced. Good laws, i. e. laws 
which rest upon the moral views of the time being, in their 
most perfect form, and which, at the same time, are in accord- 
ance with the actual circumstances, can be of great service in 
leading a people out of a state of serfdom and in securing the 
undisturbed progress of the development of liberty, but more 
than this they can never do for liberty. 

And if laws cannot make a people free, the*so-called princi- 
ples—as Mirabeau repeatedly contended with great energy— 
can do so much less, Principles are often regarded as some- 
thing absolute, existing outside of mankind and “ hanging” 
somewhere “in the stars.” It is only from the standpoint of 
ethics enforced by true religion that this view can be in any 
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sense justified. From no other standpoint does such a thing 
as an eternal, immutable principle exist. Principles, in 
a narrower application of the word, are the moral maxims, 
which an individual constitutes or is striving to constitute as 
the rules for eternal actions; principles, in a wider application 
of the word, are what a very considerable majority of the 
members of one people, or of several peoples at a certain time, 
accept as fundamental moral truths with which the actions of 
all men ought to be in harmony. Principles as well in the 
narrower as in the wider application of the word are, therefore, 
nothing but individual opinions, distinguished from other opin- 
ions only in this one respect, that they are the essence of the 
moral convictions, or, the sum of the moral convictions reduced 
to the most simple formulas, and therefore, generally of a more 
stable character than other opinions. Only what is known in 
the strictest sense of the word is lasting, i. e. cannot undergo 
any change to the end of the times. All opinions, principles 
not excepted, are subject to change ; or, to state the same thing 
from another point of view, since the world advances in all 
other respects, also the principles have to develop themselves, 
and development and change are inseparable conceptions. In 
politics, therefore, principles are of practical value only in case 
they are principles in the wider application of the word, i. e. 
the moral bases of what we called the habitual views of the peo- 
ple. Principles in the narrower application of the word, that 
is the principles of individuals are only in so far of practical 
importance, as these individuals succeed in making other peo- 
ple adopt their principles; in so far as they do not succeed in 
this their principles remain (as far as their practical effect is 
concerned) vain visions, even though they be in fact the princi- 
ples, which mankind in its highest possible development would 
acknowledge. With regard to the question under consideration 
it was, therefore, absolutely indifferent, whether the principles 
put forth by the National Assembly were correct or false, good or 
bad, progressive or reactionary, as viewed in the light of what 
may be considered as common principles of all the liberal 
“schools” of the present day; they were of no consequence, 
if they did not merely express ideas, which were already 
a property of the whole people—although, perhaps, they had so 
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far not assumed a clear and definite shape—or if the Assembly 
did not know how to infuse them in such a manner into the 
people, as to make them an organic element in its moral and 
intellectual life. No further proof is needed to convince any 
thinking man, that the principles put forth by the National 
Assembly could not be habitual views of a generation grown 
up under the ancien régime. Even in the best case, therefore, 
these principles could gain reality in the political life of the 
nation but very gradually in the course of a long time. And 
again, such a long time could only be gained by maintaining 
the monarchy with the hereditary dynasty, for by overthrow- 
ing the same the barriers were broken down, which alone, per- 
haps, could prevent the people from proving by deeds their 
utter incapacity to understand the “ principles” of their theo- 
rizing leaders so that in almost every respect they were thrown 
back far beyond the standpoint, which they had already at- 
tained in their laws, before they began to attempt to fully 
realize these principles with all their consequences. 

Simply to return to this standpoint, after they had become 
aware of their error, was not possible, and if it had been possi- 
ble, it would have been of no use. What Mirabeau wanted, 
was not simply that France should be governed by the Bour- 
bons, but that France should remain a monarchy under the 
Bourbons. After the connection between the King and the 
people (resting partly on habit, partly on ethical elements) had 
once been broken, and after the self-ordained laws had once 
been“ treated as a chimera which could with impunity be 
trampled into the dust, everything was destroyed which 
would have given a practical political value to the preserva- 
tion of the dynasty of the Bourbons. Mirabeau wrote already 
in the Memoir of October 15th, 1789: “The only point in which 
the King must be inflexible, is to refuse himself to every pro- 
ject whose object is not the peace and the welfare of the peo- 
ple, and the inseparability of the King and the people; this in- 
separability is in the hearts of all Frenchmen ; it must also exist 
in the actions and in the power.” And on the 10th of May he 
wrote to La Marck: “I see so clearly that we are in a state 
of anarchy, and that we are every day sinking deeper into it.” 
The nation was in fact in a state of anarchical dissolution, and 
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the only connecting element was this “inseparability of the 
King and the people,” which, at that moment, was still in the 
hearts of al/ Frenchmen. This last tie broken, and not only 
the political machinery fell asunder, but society itself was dis- 
solved into its atoms. The habit was broken, and Schiller 
justly calls habit ‘the nurse of man.” In revolutions, which 
are so tremendous, that all the elementary causes of the for- 
mation and of the dissolution of state and society are brought 
into action with their utmost energy—in such revolutions, 
habits are the last tie connecting the past and the future. If 
they are cut, the to-day and the yesterday are separated by a 
deep and wide chasm. Therefore, Mirabeau regarded a coun- 
ter-revolution and the overthrow of the monarchy as equally 
inexpiable crimes against the nation. Jnexpiable—the former 
because a revolution was necessary to save the life of the 
nation (Memoir of October 15th, 1789), the latter because it 
rendered the transformation of the revolution into a reforma- 
tion impossible, for i broke the continuity of the political and of 
the secial development of France. England had also executed 
her Charles I, and abolished the house of Lords as useless; but 
in a thousand other respects she did not touch what existed, so 
that during the whole period of the republic, the organic con- 
nection with the past was only impaired, but not annihilated. 
In France the same stroke, which severed the head of Louis 
XVL. from his body, also cut the last weak threads, which the 
revolution had so far left as a live connection between the 
France of the ancien régime and the France of the revolution. 
Whether afterward a restoration of the Bourbons should be 
desirable or not, depended upon entirely different reasons, 
which, at the best, could be of but secondary importance. 
The Bourbons could again be placed on the throne, but 
thereby the chasm’ was not closed up, which the 21st of 
January, 1793, had torn into the development of France. The 
first Bourbon who again ascended the throne was not blind to 
that fact or to its consequences; he, therefore, did not style 
himself Louis XVII, but Louis XVIII. But the eternal laws, 
governing the history of mankind, cannot be rendered ineffect- 
ual by such miserable tricks. 
VOL. XXX. 82 
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The break in the continuity of the development of France, 
however, was not all. The overthrowing of the monarchy also 
caused a break in the moral ties and in the national affections* 
by which the nation was bound to its own past. Mirabeau did 
not only say that all Frenchmen acknowledged the existence of 
some relation of right between the King and the people; he 
justly emphasizes that in the hearts of all Frenchmen, the King 
and the people were inseparable. We are yet very far from 
the time, when the rules of action will be dictated to the ma- 
jority of men by reason and by Kant’s “categorical impera- 
tive,” i. e. by conscience not as moral instincts, but as moral 
consciousness in the fullest sense of the term. With most men 
the heart, or to speak more correctly, the immediate feeling 
still determines as well the direction, as the energy of action 
in all things, going beyond the most simple transactions of 
every-day life. Now, there was, long before the beginning of 
the revolution, nothing either in the political or in the social 
fabric, to which the people were really attached. Only for the 
reigning dynasty they still had a great affection, after they had, 
for a long time, given free vent to their revolutionary passions. 
It is hardly doubtful, that they would have declared themselves 
with an overwhelming majority against the execution of the 
King; else the radicals would not have opposed with such 
fierceness all attempts to have the question referred directly to 
the people. But after “the mountain” had pronounced and 
executed: the judgment, the people could be prevailed upon 
silently to sanction the deed. And that the radicals would go 
that length, was with Mirabeau a matter beyond question, long 
before the radicals themselves had harbored any thought even 
of dethroning the King. “ Already in the first months of the 
revolution he repeatedly exclaims: ‘“ Jls batteront les rues avec 
les cadavres du roi et de la reine!" On the 8th of July, 1789, 





* We mean by national affections, the affections which are common to all the 
individua's composing the nation as members of the same, the affections which in 
avery nation are transmitted from generation to generation, so to say, with the 
blood. We have not been able to find words, which would fully and distinctly 
convey the idea, which we wish to express: ‘‘ Der Sturz des Kinigthums zer- 
stirte auch den gemiithlichen und sittlichen Zusammenhang des Volkes mit seiner 
eigenen Vergangenheit.” Those of our readers who are conversant with German, 
will readily see that the difficulty lies in the word Gemiith. 

+ They will beat the streets with the corpses of the King and Queen. 
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but two months after the opening of the éfats généraua, he 
threateningly warns the court and the ministers: “ Have they 
observed how, by a fatal connection of circumstances, the most 
sober minds are thrown beyond all limits of moderation, and 
how, by a terrible impulse, an intoxicated’ people rushes into 
excesses, the mere thought of which would have made it trem- 
ble in the first moments.” And if there was anything at the 
beginning of the revolution which would have made the peo- 
ple tremble, it was the idea that they should lay hands on the 
King. After they had done that, without trembling, there was 
nothing left to make them tremble. The authors of the grandes 
journées and the fanatics of abstractions, who “declared the 
guillotine in permanence” ceased to be monsters ; they honestly 
deemed themselves the true apostles of humanity and liberty, 
and a not quite inconsiderable part of the people agreed with 
them. 

The reign of terror could not last long. But the mere fact 
that they ceased to look upon the guillotine as the right means 
to establish lberté, égalité and fraternité did not substitute any- 
thing for that immediate, warm attachment to the royal family, 
which, under circumstances, could have shown them the right 
way, when reason forsook them. And to what degrees reason 
would forsake them, we need not further discuss after all that 
has been said and after history has furnished us with the proofs 
of eighty years. France has repeatedly abolished monarchy 
and still oftener framed for herself a republican form of govern- 
ment. But her revolutions and her republican periods have 
only been interludes, leading her from one monarchy to another. 
She has proved herself unfit for a republic ; and the monarchies 
she has overthrown with bitterness, or with indifference suffered 
to fall. Under a republican form of government she mistrusts 
herself, and the three families, which have governed her during 
the last eighty years, only recall to her mind what she has 
suffered from them. The greatest hindrance for the re estab- 
lishment of a monarchy is to-day,* that a plebiscite is not likely 
to give a decisive majority for either of the three families and 
that neither of them is looked upon by any, however incon- 
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siderable, fraction of the whole population with that unreason- 
ing, inherited attachment, which is an indispensable requisite 
for every monarchy. It has come to this that many as well of 
the best and most liberal as of the most influential men are at 
any moment ready to sacrifice any amount of liberty, if they 
can only therewith buy security, and that they begin doubt- 
fully to ask themselves which of the two problems is to-day less 
hopeless, the establishment of a monarchy, which is able to 
give security at the cost of liberty, or—if that be at all possible 
—the establishment of a republic, which guarantees liberty at 
the cost of security; at present only the enthusiasts and the 
“sentimentalists” dare to think it possible to obtain liberty in 
security and security by liberty. Nothing characterizes this 
people more, than the utter want of stability, the first requi- 
site for a healthy development; and more than that—neither is 
its value understood, nor is it deemed possible to regain it. 
The honest enthusiasts and the theorists of the first republic 
believed the blood of Louis X VL. to be the cement, with which 
the corner stone of the republic could forever be bound to its 
foundations. And, in fact, it is one of the consequences of his 
execution that the fatal axe is pending over every government 
of France: at the right moment the right signal, and it falls 
down as surely as fate itself. The execution of Louis XVI 
should, in the opinion of the authors of the act, neither estab- 
lish nor increase liberty, but secure its duration: and it was in 
fact the last link in a long chain of actions, which made it a 
simple historical consequence, that Mirabeau’s cutting remark 
from the 4th of August, 1790, was still a living truth in 1870 
and 1871: “The people, ignorant and in a state of anarchy, 
floats as it is led by all the political jugglers and by its own 
illusions.”"* France has not yet been able to master these illu- 
sions; the intoxication of the first revolution is still lasting. 
She has got rid of Louis XV1, but the Bourbons are still there, 
and beside them a constantly growing mass of other men in all 
possible costumes, who, under all possible titles, wish to assume 
the position, which once the Bourbons held. France does not 
know how to help herself, and the number of those, who offer 
or try to force themselves upon her as saviors, is becoming s0 





* Mirabeau 4 Mauvillon. Corresp., p. 547. 
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great, that she is in danger of being overwhelmed by the 
embarras de choix. 

The worst, however, in all this is that a constantly increasing 
proportion of this crowd is composed of “ political jugglers,” 
and that France either does not recognize them as such, or fol- 
lows them, although she recognizes them as such. Lighty 
years ago Mirabeau gave her the essence of all political wisdom 
in a few words: “ Liberty was never the fruit of abstract doc- 
trines, or philosophical deductions; good laws are the result of 
every-day experience and of the conclusions, drawn from the observa- 
tion of facts.”"* It is true, the French have occasionally tried 
to follow these rules, but the next moment the way appears too 
slow or too sober and they allow some “ juggler” to experiment 
in the wildest manner. If the experiment does not succeed, 
they throw aside the experiment and the experimenter and for 
a while they are somewhat more sober, until circumstances in- 
cline them to try another miracle-worker. At every new experi- 
ment, however, they lose more the one thing, which is the first 
pre-requisite, not only of liberty, but of the very existence of a 
civilized commonwealth : the respect for law. 

Also in this respect, as has already been intimated, the execu- 
tion of Louis XVI. was fraught with vast and fatal con- 
sequences. The more moderate members of the national 
convention insisted in the trial of the King that the convention 
was incompetent to judge him and to condemn him to death, 
because the constitution declared him inviolable and expressly 
designated dethronement as the severest punishment he should 
be subject to. Danton, in his answer to these objections, cried : 
“Tn fact, we will not judge him, we will kill him.” A word of 
the utmost importance. There are in the life of nations mo- 
ments, in which it is justifiable to disregard all laws. The first 
duty of a state is to preserve its life. If the existence of the 
state cannot be saved otherwise, then the disregard of the laws 
is a duty, for the state and the people do not exist for the sake 
of the laws, but the laws for the sake of the state and of the 
people. But it is under all circumstances a two-edged means, 
which ought to be employed only where there is in the strictest 
sense of the word a necessity for it. Where recourse is had to 
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it from mere reasons of expediency, there it will inevitably be 
turned against the reckless authors, and it is not at all unlikely 
that just thereby the life of the state will be endangered. It 
may be admitted for argument’s sake that all those, who caused 
or, at least, had indirectly a hand in the execution of Louis 
XVI, were fully convinced of the necessity of this extreme 
measure; we know to-day that it was not even expedient. 
They knew then as well as we do to-day that Louis was not 
the man to conjure up from behind the walls of the Zemple a 
still more powérful royalistic counter-tide against the terrible 
spring-tide of the revolution; and that by the execution of 
Louis, nay even by the extermination of all the Bourbons, all 
the future Kings of France could not be extirpated, because 
Kings do not exist as long as there are princes born in purple, 
but as long as the people want to be governed by Kings—that 
should, at least, be fully understood to-day by everybody. 
Louis dethroned and imprisoned was to a certain degree a 
guaranty against the re-establishment of the monarchy, for he 
was just the man to frustrate every royalistic rising by his 
indolent good-nature and his want of physical and mental 
energy; Louis executed became a powerful enemy of the 
revolution, for there was no other means which would stimulate 
the other monarchs of Europe as well as the royalists to such 
exertions, as his blood. 

This, however, was the least evil wrought by the double rev- 
olution of the convention. The new revolution against the 
monarchy was comparatively unimportant; much more fatal 
was the revolution against the people. The convention had 
now done what Mirabeau already apprehended from the Na- 
tional Assembly ; they actually usurped the sovereignty, which 
belonged exclusively to the people, of whom they were but the 
representatives. Under the pretext of striking a finishing 
blow at the royal despotism, which in fact had become a mere 
phantom, they set themselves up as the most absolute despots, 
whose will was henceforth to be the only law of France. It 
was not now, as in the beginning of the revolution, when—as 
Mirabeau correctly described the situation with one word—the 
King had all rights, and the people none whatever, so that it 
was forced to make a revolution, in order to obtain some rights. 
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There was now a constitution, framed and enacted by the peo- 
ple, and the convention—against the express provisions of this 
constitution—assumed the right not only to judge, where the 
power to do so was not granted to them, but even to kill. 
This pretended right was derived from the simple fact that they 
were the representatives of the people—as if the King was still 
the King “by the grace of God,” and not also a legal repre- 
sentative of the sovereign people—and from the opinion that it 
was in the interest of the people. The people themselves, how- 
ever, were not allowed to say, if they also deemed it in their 
interest. When the representatives of the people proceed in 
such a manner, and particularly against a codrdinate power of 
the government, then such a vast revolution has been accom- 
plished, that the limit of lawlessness in every respect, i. e. of 
anarchy, has been reached. The next step is, that some other 
legal or self-constituted body will begin to order anything it 
pleases “in the interest of the people,” without any regard for 
justice and for the laws; and when, as it was here the case, the 
representatives of the people have taken the first fatal step un- 
der the pressure of such other legal or self-constituted bodies, 
then that further step towards anarchy will undoubtedly also be 
taken. The fiction, by which that is justified, is then no longer 
that those representatives of the people, whose proper province 
is legislation, are entitled to exercise an unlimited control over 
the other representatives of the people, and further, that the 
sovereignty itself has been delegated to them by the people,* 
but the far more dangerous fiction, that these other legal or self: 
constituted bodies are the people. If this fiction has once so far 
taken root in the popular mind, that questions of great moment 
have been decided in virtue of it, then it spreads with a most 
terrible rapidity. The London tailor, who from behind his 
smoothing-iron spoke in the name of the people of England, is 
a farce deserving but a place in a collection of good anecdotes. 
In France the same thing would be a farce of fearful impor- 
tance. In the first revolution was at first the municipal council 
of Paris, then every “section,” and finally every mob, which 
happened somewhere to flock together, the people giving orders 





* Jameson, The Constitutional Convention, p. 20, very justly says: “Sovereignty 
is inalienable.” Ofr. also Lieber’s Political Ethics, i, 251. 
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to the representatives of whole France. And the same thing 
we have witnessed in 1871. The “central committee” of the 
national guards of Paris “delivers” France from the govern- 
ment, which France has just been pleased to institute by a gen- 
eral election. In extraordinary times, when there is no power, 
which is able at every moment irresistibly to enforce the laws, 
then it becomes at once manifest that the respect for law has 
vanished even to the understanding of what /aw means. This 
once lost, and it was impossible not also gradually to lose a full 
understanding of the importance and of the power of a revolu- 
tion. In France the revolutions are changed more and more 
into mere revolts, and these revolts have in one respect the ef: 
fect of revolutions, because in consequence of the general lack 
of respect for law revolts are often sufficient to overthrow the 
government. From 1789 to 1800 a revolution on the grandest 
scale was accomplished throughout France; in 1830 the gov- 
ernment was laid low almost without striking a blow at it; in 
1848 the frivolity, so characteristic of the French in other re- 
spects, was an important element of the revolution, and the con- 
sequences were reaped in 1851 and 1852; the so-called revolu- 
tion of the 4th of September, 1870, was the proclamation of a 
fait accompli; in 1871 Paris, after having just escaped starva- 
tion, was able to keep whole France at bay for weeks and 
weeks. 

A revolution is an extraordinary crisis in the life of a nation, 
in which an appeal is taken to a “higher law,” because under 
the legal forms further development as well as a change of these 
legal forms has become impossible. But the State being in an 
eminent sense of the word a moral institution, i. e. pre-suppos- 
ing the government of laws, a revolution must be the last means 
to save the existence of a decaying State, for it is the discard- 
ing of the government of laws, resolved upon in order to put 
other laws in their stead, under the government of which it is 
supposed that the causes of the previous decay will be removed. 
If a people gets into the habit of having recourse to this means 
in comparatively unimportant occasions, then its effect is weak- 
ened, so that they will finally apply it in vain, when there is 
really need for it. If every ever so insignificant fraction of a 
people deems itself entitled to inaugurate a revolution, then 
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there will be in the course of time no real or pretended impro- 
priety, which does not in the opinion of some part of the people 
require this extreme cure, and finally no evil, which demands 
its application in the opinion of a decisive majority of the peo- 
ple. With other words: the more frequently revolts occur, the 
more unable a people becomes to accomplish a revolution. And 
if a people has so far lost the respect for law that revolts occupy 
a standing place in the programme of its political life, and if in 
the meantime it has become unable to accomplish a revolution, 
then inexofable fate has pronounced its final verdict. 

We do not say that it has come to that with France. The num- 
ber of Frenchmen is yet considerable who have as much: re- 
spect for law as any other people, and so far the Frenchmen 
have ever manifested in their revolts an almost revolutionary 
energy. But it cannot be denied that in both respects France 
has gone downward; and the turning point is the time when 
the leaders of the first revolution began not only systematically, 
but with consciousness, systematically to undermine the mon- 
archy. The lasting achievements of the revolution for France 
have been made before that time. All that was from that moment 
drawn into the whirlpool of revolution was beyond what could 
be possibly reformed under the existing circumstances, and 
much of the ground already gained by the revolution for the 
reformation was again lost. Revolutions have by their very 
nature to go deep, but it is absurd to contend that they cannot 
go too deep. They are just so far too deep, as they overturn 
more than can be reformed. And, being an extreme means 
they are only justifiable under extreme circumstances, that is to 
say, when the commonwealth is being decomposed by extreme 
evils, which do not originate in one day, and which it is just 
as impossible to cure in one day. They are the growth of 
years and of centuries, and only in years and in centuries they 
can be completely got rid of. The evils which caused the first 
revolution were the product of as many centuries, as the men of 
the revolution were willing to devote years to cure them. Mi- 
rabeau alone understood that the idea was simply absurd, and 
that the attempt to effect it would have the most fatal conse- 
quences. One would think that the last eighty years have fur- 
nished ample proof to every soberly reasoning mind that he 
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was right. Is it not fully time to begin at last to comprehend 
that he could say: “The faction, which only wants trouble, 
is despairing to see me renounce the monarchical principle,”* 
and yet declare with the self-consciousness of the real genius: 
“Monsieur de Mirabeau is the only statesman of this country;"+ 
that he could say to Malouet: “I want a free, but monarchical 
constitution,” and yet was right in declaring: “ Falling myself, 
and probably one of the first, under the sickle of fate, I shall 
be a memorable example of what is reserved to men who ad- 
vance (qui devancent) their contemporaries in politics.”t 
Whether the terrible chastisement which France has just re- 
ceived will make her understand this, and in such a manner that 
she will be able to draw correct practical conclusions from it for 
her present situation, this is a question, which will be decided 
by the events of the next years.§ Up to September, 1870, she 
had certainly not learned to understand it. When the republic 
had been proclaimed, one could read in dozens of French 
papers that a complete transformation of the people had been 
effected by this simple fact in the forty-eight hours from Sep- 
tember 8d to September 5th. With exultation the whole guilt, 
nay, the whole past of the last twenty years was thrown on the 
seapegrace Napoleon. France is free, they exclaimed, and 
millions looked upon Gambetta as the Moses, who would lead 
the people out of Egypt into Mesopotamia. Instead of run- 
ning wild with exultation, they would have done better to 
remember Mirabeau’s words: “I say, and I shall sustain it 
against all the powers of the earth, that the slaves are as guilty 
as their tyrants; and I do not know, if liberty has more reason 
to complain of those, who have the insolence to invade it, or 
of the imbecility of those, who do not know how to defend 
it.”| However great one may estimate the guilt of Napoleon 





* Mirabeau A Mauvillon, 4 aotit 1790. Corresp., p. 517. 

+ Corresp. de Mirabeau et La Marck, ii, p. 42. 

¢ Corresp. de Mirabeau et La Marck, ii, p. 138. 

§ We do, of course, not mean to say, that she ought by all means to erect a 
throne, for whomsoever she likes best among all the candidates, or that she is now 
as unable to maintain a republican form of government, as she was in 1793. 
These are questions, which are wholly beyond what we proposed to consider in 
this Article, and we want to be understood as having advanced no opinion what- 
ever on them. We have only had to deal with the past and not with the future. 

| Lettres de Vincennes, I, 220. 
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—and it is certainly great enough—one thing is sure, in our 
times no State can be precipitated by any outside power into 
such a fathomless depth, as that in which France is prostrated 
to-day, and particularly not by one man, however wicked he 
be; only the people themselves can drag it into such an abyss; 
therefore, it is also useless to cry for a political saviour, only 
the people themselves can gradually lift it up again. This 
also France has yet to learn, and this also she can learn from 
her Mirabeau. While he proudly said to Dumont: “ When I 
shall be no more, they will know what I was worth. All the 
calamities, which I have arrested, will break down upon France 
from all sides ; this criminal faction, which trembles before me, 
will have no rein;’* he also frankly declared: “I promise 
him (Louis XVI.) every thing, except success, which never 
depends upon a single individual ;’+ and, “ The concurrence of 
all wills is necessary to reconstruct.”{ And what was true at 
that time, is true to-day. Nobody can save France, except 
the French people. And they can only do it, when they at 
last begin to understand, that blood is not—as even Jefferson 
thought at one time—the principal manure for the tree of lib- 


erty, but the sweat of earnest labor, dropping, generation after 
generation, from the brow of man. 





* February 1st, 1791, Kt. Dumout, Souvenirs, p. 267. 
+ May 10, 1790, Mirabeau to La Marck. 
t Letter to the eighty-three departments on his speech of May 22d, 1790. 
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Artricte VL—YALE COLLEGE.—SOME THOUGHTS RE- 
SPECTING ITS FUTURE. 


FOURTH ARTICLE. 


THE work of the new era in the undergraduate departments 
of the University is the subject which will occupy our atten- 
tion in the present Article. Of these departments, the one which 
is connected with the Scientific School is of recent growth, and 
has some of the peculiar wants to which we have referred in 
connection with the schools for professional study. The other 
is the original College, established at the beginning of the last 
century, and strong with the power and fame of its past history. 
It needs larger development, indeed, and a progress fitted to 
the coming times, but it is secure in its position as one of the 
two leading collegiate institutions of the country. The claim 
of the guardians and friends of Yale College is, that, by the 
establishment of these two departments, side by side, the most 
satisfactory arrangement possible has been made both for the 
classical and the scientific methods of education. The great 
question between the old and the new systems, as they are 
sometimes called, which is now agitating the public mind, is 
one that cannot be wisely settled until after the excitement of 
the first onset and struggle shall have passed away. The inter- 
ests of sound learning, at the present moment and while the 
discussion is going forward, demand, first of all, that the two 
systems be so placed in contrast with each other, that they may 
show their own especial excellences and defects. If they are 
intermingled with one another, or the students, who are pursu- 
ing the different lines of study, are brought together in the 
same classes or the same institution, this end cannot be success- 
fully attained. In most other colleges this is the course adopted. 
But here the work in either line is unmingled with and unhin- 
dered by that in the other. Each system has full opportunity 
to develope itself and to do all that it can do in its own way. 
We believe that the officers of this University in all its depart- 
ments are alike of the opinion, that our method of adjusting 
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this matter is the best one. The experience of the years since 
it was adopted has only confirmed this opinion, and the steady 
growth of both the classical and scientific schools bears witness 
that the public sentiment outside of the college is not out of 
harmony with the views which are entertained here. It would 
seem, indeed, that these views must be founded in reason and 
must, therefore, be in accordance with truth; for the decision 
of this most important question must depend, in the final re- 
sult, on the feeling and consciousness, if we may so say, of the 
individual] student. If the man who is classically educated 
feels and knows within himself, that he stands on a higher level 
of intellectual cultivation than his associate who has followed 
the new education, and if this associate knows and feels that he 
is himself on a lower grade,—if this is true of every fair-minded 
student in either line, or of the great majority of such students, 
the determination will, ere long, be reached by the public mind, 
that the old is better than the new. If, on the other hand, the 
opposite state of things shall prove to be true, the opposite de- 
cision will be accepted as the final one. But the two students 
must stand apart in their education, and the institutions for the 
different studies must be side by side and not be mingled in 
one, if the comparison, which is essential to the end in view, is 
to be properly made. For ourselves, we believe the settlement 
of this question will rest upon certain unchangeable facts— 
which are lost sight of now, because we are at the most unfa- 
vorable point of the controversy for the calmness of considera- 
tion and wise judgment—and, if we can give the opportunity 
for such individual comparison as we have spoken of above, 
there will be little occasion to apprehend the result. It is a part 
of the wisdom of the managers of Yale College, that they have, 
so carefully and thoroughly, provided such an opportunity. 
But our object is not to discuss the merits of the two systems, 
or even to set forth, at length, any peculiar excellence of this 
University with respect to the adjustment between them. 
Whether wisely or not, the decision here has been made to carry 
forward the different lines of study in different departments of 
the institution, and we may presume that the unanimous judg- 
ment of the officers of both the departments will not easily be 
altered. We may accept it, therefore, as a settled point, that 
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the opening era is not to change the order of things in regard 
to these fundamental arrangements, but that its work is to be 
that of enlarging and developing both the separate branches. 
How should this work be carried forward is the question of 
greatest interest, at the present moment, and the question on 
which we propose to present a few suggestions to our readers, 

In respect to the Academical Department the coming years 
will call for progress, as we think, both in the provisions made 
for instruction and in the methods of teaching. If we may re- 
fer to these two points in their order, we suppose that, among 
the changes in the arrangements for instruction, none is more 
generally demanded by thoughtful friends of the College than 
the partial or complete abolition of the Tutorial office. In this 
institution, at present, about one half of the education of the 
students is committed to those holding this office. These per- 
sons are young men, who have been graduated two or three 
years, and who are purposing, after a brief period of teaching, 
to enter upon some other work in life. They are, commonly, 
men of good scholarship and possessed of some degree of that 
genuine enthusiasm which belongs to their age, but, owing either 
to the method of choosing them or to unavoidable circum- 
stances, they are not very unfrequently of limited capabilities 
or qualifications as teachers. By reason of some fault in the 
system, also, they are not always assigned to that particular de- 
partment of instruction for which they are, by their tastes or 
their acquisitions, best fitted, but the man whose inclinations 
and studies have been in the line of mathematics is obliged, for 
a time at least, to become the guide of his pupils in Latin or 
Greek. For these reasons and others which might be named, 
almost all persons who now graduate at this college have, as 
we believe, at the time of their graduation and afterward, grave 
doubts about the whole Tutorial system. The advocates of the 
system are largely among the older men, who do not easily es- 
cape the influences under which they grew up, in their earlier 
years. For ourselves, we do not think that this office ought to 
beentirely given up. The continual infusion of new blood into 
a college faculty is a health-giving thing. Young men, too, are 
apt to be more ready to teach the rudimentary parts of studies 
and to be more enthusiastic for this work, than those who have, 
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in their own progress, gone far beyond the beginnings and have 
been teachers of successive classes for many years. The Fresh- 
man and Sophomore classes in our colleges, so long as the pre- 
paratory schools do not advance far beyond their present state, 
must be employed with these rudiments, They are boys in 
their intellectual development, and they must be taught as 
boys. In general, the work which they need can be well done 
by those who, but a few years ago, were in their own condition, 
and who not only remember, but are interested in, what they 
are now studying. Older men are often wearied with these 
things, because they are older. They have risen to the higher 
regions ,of learning and are interested there. Moreover, in 
institutions like our American colleges, where the students are 
to be governed, and the Faculty, as it is often said, stand in 
the place of parents, it is of great importance that a portion of 
the governing power should have recently come from the stu- 
dent community. The young man of 1820 or 1830 was, in 
many respects, different and widely different from his successor 
in 1870. The instructor, therefore, who finished his student 
life forty years ago, does not, in all points, understand the feel- 
ings and sentiments of the undergraduate of to-day. He does 
not—so strange is the influence of the passing years—even re- 
member his own sentiments and feelings as they were in the 
distant past. There seems, oftentimes, to be an almost impassa- 
ble barrier between the older officers and their pupils, in this 
regard, which wholly prevents the former from properly appre- 
ciating the peculiarities of the latter; and, whenever such is 
the fact, the government is likely to be administered more or 
less unwisely. We believe that the Tutors in Yale College 
have always done their full share in the work, not only of dis- 
cipline, but of reasonable discipline on the part of the govern- 
ing body, and that they have, very frequently, by reason of 
their more thorough understanding of the present interior life 
of the college community, arrested mistaken measures and cor- 
rected erroneous views. Students, in general, are not ready to 
do them justice, because they seem but little older than them- 
selves. But, so far as our observation has extended, we are 
sure that they have been of great service to the institution, and 
have constituted an element in the college which could not well 
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be dispensed with. But, while we admit and maintain all this, 
we do not see how it can well be doubted, that the Tutors here 
are too large a part of the Academical Faculty. Permanent 
instructors, devoting their lives to their several branches of 
study, are what a collegiate institution most needs. Young 
men who have made but little progress, and who are intending 
soon to enter upon one of the three learned professions, are not 
qualified to do so large a portion of the whole academic teach- 
ing. They do not know enough. They are not concentrated 
sufficiently in their purposes upon this one work. They are 
ordinarily obliged to give a considerable share of their time 
and efforts to other studies, in preparation for their future busi- 
ness, With their time divided and their thoughts drawn in dif- 
ferent ways, they lose efficiency and sometimes slight their col- 
lege duties. They are instructors whose life, so to speak, is 
only half within the institution. How can they be as useful as 
the permanent professors, who are as completely devoted to 
their work as the lawyer or physician is to his? 

The education at Yale College is not inferior to what it is in 
many other institutions because there are a considerable num- 
ber of Tutors here,—for, in the first place, the proportion of 
these officers to the more permanent ones is not larger than in 
the small colleges where there are fewer of both, and, in the sec- 
ond place, there are many persons in other institutions wearing 
the title of professors, who are no better qualified for their work 
than these younger teachers here are. Nor do we see any evi- 
dence that Yale College has suffered thus far, in the public es- 
timation, on account of this Tutorial instruction. But it must 
be remembered that we are now about entering upon a new era, 
in which scholarship is to be carried forward beyond the limits 
which it has already reached. A community of scholars is 
growing up in the country, who will both elevate and guide 
public opinion in this matter. More will be demanded of our 
colleges than has yet been asked for, and, if the demands which 
are reasonable are not met by any institution, that institution 
will so far fail of future success. An imperative necessity rest- 
ing upon the Academical Department of this University will 
require, in the early future, as we cannot doubt, the substitu- 
tion of professorships for most of our tutorships, and the aban- 
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donment, thus, in large measure, of the old system of the past. 
The occupants of the Tutorial office, so far as that office shall 
still remain, will need to be chosen in some different way, and 
for a longer period, than has hitherto been the case. They will 
need to be men who are preparing for the teacher's rather than 
the minister's or lawyer’s work, and who, for this reason, are 
able and willing to give their whole energies to their office. 
They will ueed, also, to be assigned to their duties only on the 
ground of their fitness, and not according to the rule that the 
oldest in office is to have the choice of departments. In our 
second Article was suggested, as we believe, one of the best 
ways of selecting not only the Tutors but also almost all the 
officers of instruction for the college—namely, the method of 
selecting them from the company of those graduated students 
who shall be pursuing higher and non-professional studies at 
the University itself In this way, every such student will 
have the greatest stimulus to make the utmost progress possi- 
ble, and the governing powers of the institution will have the 
most abundant, as well as the best, opportunities to observe the 
capacities and adaptations of the candidates for office. The 
time is rapidly coming, if, indeed, it has not already come, when 
our largest Universities must educate their own instructors for 
their work, and when they can no longer content themselves 
with the services, for two or three years, of young men who are 
designing to live in some other sphere, but must secure for a 
lifetime the men of largest powers and of highest enthusiasm. 

Another demand of the coming epoch will be the increase of 
the number of instructors. This demand, indeed, is a constant 
one in every growing institution of learning, and has been felt 
here in the past as truly as it will be. We have now, however, 
arrived at a period when decided and marked advancement 
must be made, or the College will be in danger of falling back. 
The graduates and friends of the Academical Department ought 
carefully to consider its wants in this direction, as they have 
been recently set forth by one of its most distinguished officers, 
and, if they would make it worthy of the age, they should pro- 
vide the means for the establishment of these new chairs of 
instruction. Especially in the department of English Litera- 
ture, of Latin, and of the Modern Languages, as well as in 
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Astronomy and International Law, additional professors should 
be appointed at the earliest possible day. But our object in 
alluding to this point is not to repeat what has been. pressed 
upon the public attention, more than once of late, by others, 
but to suggest that necessity of an increased number of instruc- 
tors which arises from the very large and increasing number of 
students. When the College classes have reached the number 
of one hundred and fifty or more, they cannot be taught suc- 
cessfully by three or four persons, as they could be when con- 
sisting of eighty or a hundred only. Indeed we regard it as 
having been, for more than twenty-five years, one of the mis- 
fortunes of Yale College, that its teachers have been so few. 
A division of thirty students is too large to recite together with 
the highest advantage. Where instruction is given largely by 
lectures, as is the case in the professional schools to a great 
extent, this remark will not hold good. But, in the Academi- 
cal Department, the main work is and ought to be in the line of 
recitations, and, under such circumstances, fifteen or twenty 
are as many as should meet together. The larger number pre- 
vents all familiarity and spontaneity in the exercise. It limits, 
of necessity, the instruction to simple questioning on the part 
of the teacher and answering on that of the pupil, and, thus, 
quenches or, at least, fails to excite the enthusiasm of the 
student. Large colleges are more advantageous to the student 
than small ones in so many ways, that there can be no doubt 
that it is best for any man, who is able to do so, to go to them. 
But, in this respect, they are attended by a disadvantage, unless 
the teachers are made more numerous in proportion to the 
students. For the individual and personal influence of instruc- 
tors upon pupils, also,—one of the most desirable of all educa- 
ting influences in a college—it is essential, that, in an institution 
like Yale, the number of instructors should be multiplied. It 
is impossible for any professor to come into very close connec- 
tion with every individual in a class of a hundred young men. 
The greater part of them will and must lose the good which 
would result from acquaintance with him, because there are 
so many to demand his time and thoughts. 

We have mentioned these two requirements which are now 
pressing upon us, because they are felt, in their importance, so 
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generally by that class of persons who, like ourselves, believe 
in the desirableness of forwarding the growth of a University 
in this place. They may well be mentioned, also, because they 
will have a direct tendency toward making the University what 
it ought to be, by advancing and fostering scholarly enthusiasm 
in that Department which is at the foundation, as it were, of 
the other and higher schools. 

If we turn now to consider the methods of teaching we may 
be led, incidentally, to refer to some other demands of the new 
era, and, thus, in some measure, to complete what must, from 
the limits imposed upon us, be necessarily an imperfect exposi- 
tion of the wants of the Department. Much has been written, 
of late, in the way of complaint respecting the mode of instruc- 
tion in this college, and, especially, with reference to the want 
of any enthusiastic love of study among the undergraduate 
students, which want, it is claimed, is due to the system of 
teaching. We have every reason to believe and to know, that 
the same complaints may be made as justly against all Ameri- 
can Colleges, but the charge is, doubtless, intended to bear 
upon all alike, although, for special reasons, it is now brought 
forward by many against this one alone. The charge of want 
of enthusiasm among students is one which we acknowledge to 
be true. There are, as we are persuaded, comparatively few 
young men in our collegiate institutions, who are fired with 
any unquenchable love for the studies in which they are en- 
gaged. Enthusiasm comes, to some extent, after men have 
completed their undergraduate course and have entered upon 
their professional studies or upon their life-work, but, with 
now and then an exception, it does not inspire those who 
are at the earlier stage. It ought, however, to be remem- 
bered by persons who make the complaint, that the fact 
is largely owing to the simple reason of their being at the 
early stage. Boys do not love to study, as a general thing. 
Unless they are remarkable boys, or unless they have very 
remarkable teachers, they begin the course of learning rather 
under the influence of necessity than of love. Nor is this 
true of their beginnings in learning only. The same fact is 
observable in every other work. Indeed, nothing charac- 
terises the great mass of men, in mature life, more than the 
want of that inspiration which comes from enthusiastic ardor 
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in their pursuits. The necessity laid upon us all is the motive 
without which we should be in danger of neglecting our busi- 
ness, and it would be strange if it were not even more so with 
the young. Many seem to suppose, that, if the compulsory 
attendance upon lectures and recitations could be given up, 
and what is called the marking system abandoned, the evils of 
the present would, at once, disappear and a kind of golden age 
begin. But our observation of human nature, as exhibited in 
any institution of learning which we have seen either in this 
country or in Europe, does not encourage us to look for any 
such result. In fact our experience in connection with one or 
two of the German Universities, a few years ago, where the 
students are at a higher point of education than our under- 
graduates, and are, therefore, more capable of being trusted 
with freedom from rules, has convinced us of the necessity of 
the compulsory system, so far as its essential features are con- 
cerned. A body of youth, just passing from boyhood to man- 
hood, who are left at liberty to attend or not, as they please, 
the exercises of a college, are likely to be not only a body 
of idlers but an intolerable evil in a community. Perhaps the 
marking system may be modified, or something in the way of 
frequent examinations, as bearing upon success, may be sub- 
stituted for it, but the fundamental element in the marking 
system—namely, the honoring of students according to their 
rank and faithfulness—is no hindrance to enthusiasm, and is 
only a legitimate application of the principle of rewarding 
those who deserve it. That there is something in the compul- 
sory system which, because it drives rather than draws, hinders 
the growth of love for his studies in the student’s mind, we 
think is undoubtedly true. But we regard the compulsory 
system as a necessity because of the evils unavoidably resulting 
from its abolition ; and the hindrance of which we have spoken 
is only a small one in comparison with others that are indepen- 
dent of this system. The question for our American Colleges, 
then, as it seems to us, is not the question as to a fundamental 
and radical change in this respect, but it is the question how 
enthusiasm in study—that most desirable of all things—may 
be awakened under the present organization of things. We 
believe that it can be and ought to be thus awakened to a far 
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greater extent than it has been. In our second Article, we 
were led, incidentally, to suggest two or three points of great 
importance in connection with this matter. It will be unneces- 
sary to dwell upon them again in this place, but it seems to us 
that, first of all things, provision needs to be made for that 
greater familiarity of communication between the pupil and 
his instructor in the recitation-room, to which we have alluded. 
By the adoption of this single change in our present method, one- 
half, or more than one-half, of the existing evil might be 
removed. The student may be obliged to attend the exercises 
of his class. Indeed, without some sense of responsibility in 
this regard, he will often waste his time and abuse his privi- 
leges. But, when he comes to the exercises, he ought to have 
free opportunity to question his teacher and to bring forward, 
in a suitable way, the topics and thoughts which have been 
interesting his own mind. One of the great reasons why the 
members of the professional schools are more enthusiastic in 
their work than college students are, is, doubtless, this larger 
freedom in the lecture-room. In every well organized law 
school or theological seminary, the young men are encouraged 
to ask for the solution of all their difficulties, and to discuss, 
within proper bounds, the subjects which are brought before 
them The lecture hour is, often, lengthened for this purpose, 
and the time which follows the close of the formal exercise is, 
often, more stimulating to enthusiasm than the lecture itself. 
Probably this course cannot be adopted to the same extent in 
the undergraduate department, but it can be to a considerable 
extent, and, so far as it may be adopted, it will be attended 
with a similar result. Let the divisions of the class be ar- 
ranged, as they are now in this college, according to tlie attain- 
ments and proficiency of the students, and then let them be 
limited in number to fifteen persons, and who can doubt that a 
faithful and inspiring teacher can accomplish much in this most 
desirable line? Individuals will not be compelled as now to 
suffer because of the numbers who are to be examined, and the 
examination of whom is necessary in order to their faithfulness. 
But, while time will be given for all necessary questioning on 
the part of the instructor, there will, also, be opportunity for 
the student to bring forward the results of his own independent 
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investigation, and, thus, there will be the means of inciting 
him to such investigation. As we have already seen, however, 
this change in the present system will require a very consider- 
able increase in the number of teachers. If it is to be accom- 
plished, the friends of the college must enlarge its resources. 
The opening era calls upon them for large gifts to this end. 
Another change, to which allusion was made in the Article 
referred to, and which, though it might be discussed at greater 
length, we will only mention again at the present time, is in 
the method of teaching the classical languages—so that by 
limiting the instructions less exclusively to the grammar, and 
by giving more facility in translation and more appreciation of 
the beauty of style and thought, a more thorough knowledge 
of the glory of those languages, as well as a deeper love for 
them, may be produced. Unless something is done to this end, 
and efficiently done, we fear that the conflict, which is going 
forward in regard to the use of these languages in education, 
may turn out disastrously for a time, by reason of the errors of 
the classical party. Comparatively few students can be made 
to enjoy grammar, or to love the science of philology. These 
things belong, like the higher mathematics, within the region of 
the enthusiasm of a selected company. But almost all students, 
of respectable ability and faithfulness, may be aroused, as we 
believe, to read the Greek and Latin poets with pleasure, and to 
acknowledge the refining influence of these studies upon their 
own minds. With some, of course, it will be more difficult to 
accomplish this result than with others, but with the great 
majority it can be done, if the right method be adopted, and 
the teacher, gifted with magnetic power, be faithful to his office. 
But, Without lingering longer upon this point, we urge, in 
the next place, that our present system involves far too much 
of memorizing. Verbal memory—the power to commit a pas- 
sage word for word—is comparatively useless in after life. The 
thing which a man of education needs, is to grasp the thoughts 
and substance of what he reads, for, without this power, he can 
hardly be a scholar in any profession. Now the former power 
is the one which is cultivated, almost altogether, in our colleges. 
Students are even expected or required to learn the lists of 
words which form exceptions to some minute and comparatively 
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unimportant rule in grammar so accurately that they can recite 
them without any question on the part of the teacher—each 
one beginning where the preceding student left off in his 
recitation, and going on until he, in his turn, is allowed to stop. 
They are expected to recite works in history and, sometimes, 
even a book like Olmsted’s Natural Philosophy almost verbatim. 
We believe such memorizing, carried to such an extent, to be 
not only useless but positively injurious to the mind. If a 
youth is occupied with learning by rote, from the age of ten to 
the age of twenty—the formative period of the mind—he will 
weaken his memory in those other lines in which it must be of 
priceless value to him. It is with the deepest regret, and 
almost with a feeling of indignation, that we recall the baleful 
influence of some of our early teaching in this regard, and there 
is a well-known book, the mere mention of which brings to 
our thought a loss, which we suffered from such memoriter 
recitations in years gone by, whose greatness is appreciated 
only the more fully the farther we advance in our course. It is 
not the object of a man’s life in this world, as some one has 
said, to spend half of his career in getting ready for college 
and the other half in going through college. If it were, such 
methods of study might be defended. But college life is 
valueless except in its bearing on the future, and if college life 
does not give us what best fits us for the demands of that 
future and what developes the mind in the way in which it 
needs to grow, it fails of its only worthy end. It is not the 
schoolmaster’s estimate of the excellence of the recitations of 
his pupils, which determines the real value of their work under 
his care. It is what the pupils, in their later life, judge respect- 
ing it from their own experience—it is what they see to have 
been the influence upon their own minds, that decides the 
question. Estimated according to this standard, we cannot 
doubt that the coming years will press a demand upon all our 
collegiate institutions, and upon Yale College among others, 
for a change in the matter of which we are now speaking. We 
only add, in this connection, that such verbal memorizing is a 
hindrance, rather than an incentive, to enthusiasm. ‘The effort 
of the mind which it requires is a disagreeable one to most 
persons, and one which never becomes very attractive. It is 
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the thoughts of a book, not its words, which educated minds 
love to possess themselves of. The method of education which 
teaches how to grasp the thoughts will be far more sure to 
stimulate that earnestness in study and devotion to learning for 
its own sake which are so desirable—and, thus, the evil of which 
so many now complain will be most successfully removed. 
Twenty years ago,—we believe that the experience of all the class- 
es will justify us in saying,—the question least thought of by un- 
dergraduate students was the question of the course of thought 
in the book they were translating. In the new era, and long 
before another twenty years shall have passed, we hope it will 
be, if not the first, the most interesting and most important of 
all questions to their minds. 

We cannot but feel, again, that, in the coming years, there 
will be a call for greater immediate and personal influence of 
the teachers over the pupils than has been the case heretofore. 
The difficulties in the way of exerting such influence, except 
in some general manner, we are well aware of. They are found | 
on the students’ side as well as on that of their instructors. But, 
with a considerable enlargement of the number of instructors, 
and with constant attention to the matter, much can doubtless 
be accomplished. The effect of such personal association and 
influence must, of necessity, be for the exciting of interest in 
the studies of the college course. Beyond the demands of the 
recitation-room and the authority of the government of the 
institution, a power will come upon the student’s mind from an 
enthusiastic teacher whom the student has learned to know asa 
friend. And thus, in its bearing upon this point, the change 
which we suggest becomes closely connected with, and almost 
involves in itself, a change in the method of instruction. 

While we have spoken with favor of the compulsory system, 
as known at present in our colleges, and of the custom of mark- 
ing the student for his recitations, at least so far as its essential 
features are concerned, we think that both of these may be 
modified in the future to some extent. It may be, and doubt- 
less is, the fact, as things now are, that the student is followed 
too sharply by small rules, and that he is watched at every step 
too much like a young school-boy. There is, to say the least, 
a danger under the present system, that many college officers 
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will treat their pupils in a way not only to quench enthusiasm 
for study, but also to awaken an evil disposition and a readiness 
to take every unfair advantage of the governing powers. If 
the matter of excuses is pressed into too great minuteness, and 
beyond bounds, the result may be something worse than irregu- 
larity of attendance. Marks, too, under some circumstances, may 
become anything but an incitement to real scholarship. It 
will, very probably, be a serious question with the officers of 
our collegiate institutions, at no distant day, whether the rules 
may not be somewhat diminished in their number and relaxed 
in their all-penetrating strictness ; and it is certainly deserving 
of careful consideration, whether some other method of deter- 
mining the relative rank of students may not be adopted, which, 
while accomplishing the same substantial end which the sys- 
tem of marks now accomplishes, will be less likely to repress 
enthusiasm or to make the daily study appear but a daily task. 

The suggestions which we have thus briefly made are only a 
portion of those which might be offered. But, since they are 
all, more or less immediately, connected with the question as to 
the means of inspiring the students with the love of their work, 
they fall together, naturally, into one class; and since, as a class, 
they may be regarded as representing all other suggestions of 
different orders, which might be brought forward, we content 
ourselves with presenting them alone at this time. To the 
effecting of these objects, in the way of advancing the scholar- 
ship of the college, an increase of endowments will be needed. 
The Academical Department has great necessities, in this 
respect, as well as the other Departments. It has, however, a 
very large company of its own graduates to whom it can appeal 
for aid. The change in the governing Board of the University, 
which has been so earnestly demanded by many, especially 
among the younger alumni, seems now about to be accomplished. 
As the want of this change has been claimed to be the reason 
why larger and more frequent gifts have not been offered by 
the graduates to the college recently, we suppose we may now 
be justified in expecting from all, who have been withholding 
their means for this reason, a large endowment at an early day. 
Certainly, if this expectation turns out to be groundless, the 
claim will prove to have been made upon a false basis. But 
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the question will arise as to the method in which gifts from the 
Alumni of the college can be best obtained. From those of 
very large property, we should say, it should be sought in the 
same way as from others of a similar class who are not 
graduates, There are, however, a great number of the Alumni 
—indeed, the great majority of them—who are not wealthy. 
For these the system which has been adopted in one or two 
other institutions is, doubtless, the best one—namely, the sys- 
tem of contributions by the several classes. If some individual 
in each of the classes, which have graduated during the last 
forty years,—some one who is inspired by a warm affection for 
the College, and who is possessed of some pecuniary ability,— 
will undertake the work among his own classmates, and will, 
by his own example and exhortations, incite them to give 
larger and smaller sums according to their means, a very con- 
siderable fund may, with little difficulty, be obtained. We 
know of no time better than the present—when a new epoch of 
the college history is just beginning and all is hopeful—for the 
inauguration of such a movement. There is no reason, so far 
as we can see, why such contributions from the various classes 
—through the gifts of small sums, from year to year, by the 
individual members—might not become a constant source of 
income to the Academical Department. No general movement 
upon the Alumni, or among the Alumni, has, as yet, been made 
in this matter of raising endowments. We believe that such a 
movement, if made now, would be very generally approved, 
and that the results of it would be surprisingly large. 

But for this Department, as well as for the others of which 
we have previously spoken, a large plan ought to be devised 
by the governing powers, and, under the guidance of the 
presiding officer of the University, all those interested in the 
management of the Department should devote themselves 
earnestly to the work. With a determined energy and a strong 
hopefulness on the part of the persons here who are entrusted 
with the care of the institution, we have great confidence that 
the efforts of the future will be crowned with success. And 
why should there not be such success? Yale College has more 
living graduates than any other college of the country. These 
graduates are scattered everywhere, and are everywhere men of 
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influence. The large majority of them have always been deeply 
interested in the college, and even those who, of late, have been 
disposed to find fault are now, probably, to have the main 
grounds of their want of approval removed. The public mind, 
outside of the limits of the Alumni, is coming to feel more and 
more the importance of maintaining and strengthening the 
larger colleges and this great national college in particular. 
The wealth of the country was never so large as it is to-day, 
and never has it been given more freely, or more abundantly, 
for the best ends. The time for forward movements has come, 
and, if made in the right way, they cannot fail. 

Of the other undergraduate department of the University, 
which forms a part of the Scientific School, less need be said. 
By reason of its connection with the professional part of the 
same school, we have had occasion, in our last Article, to men- 
tion some of its wants. They are large, in a pecuniary point of 
view ; but, with the energy now displayed by the managers of 
that department, we.may look for an early supply of these 
wants. The progress of this school has been one of the most 
marked things in the recent history of the University, and the 
more the numbers of students have increased and the design of 
the course of study has been understood, the more, we believe, 
has the public favor rested upon it. The question of the 
future, with regard to this Department, may not improbably be, 
whether it should not be ranged with the Academical Depart- 
ment as a codrdinate preparatory school, educating students 
for the school of philology and the higher studies in natural 
science. But we do not regard it as possible that the two will 
ever be merged in one, or that the system which has been 
adopted here, with so universal approbation, will ever be given 
up for that which is found so generally elsewhere. If a Uni- 
versity is hereafter to be fully established at Yale, or any 
where else in this country, the result will be, that, sooner or 
later, the higher schools for professional and general study will 
take the leading place and constitute the University itself, 
while the undergraduate departments will be subordinate, and 
will be for the purpose of fitting young men for the higher 
positions. But, for a long time to come, these undergraduate 
departments must be a most essential part of the institution, 
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and must deserve, both by reason of their numbers and their 
importance, most earnest thought from the friends and officers 
of the University. For many reasons the Academical Depart- 
ment must, even in the new era of which we speak, continue to 
be, in a certain sense, a sort of centre of the whole institution. 
But it will be only in a certain sense. The codrdination of all 
the Departments is the work of the years before us. It is the 
work which will characterise the coming time as truly as any 
of the great works of the past have characterised their epochs, 
It is a work to which all who have at heart the interests of the 
University ought to give themselves, according to their posi- 
tion and their opportunities. 

The growth of Yale College, during all its past history, has 
been a peculiar one, as compared with that of some other 
institutions of the country. It has not been by means of a 
series of new experiments, or by fundamental changes in its sys- 
tem for the purpose of meeting some passing demand of the age. 
Such experiments and changes are always attended by great 
loss of the good belonging to the old things, and they, very 
frequently, prove to be failures in the end. It can scarcely be 
otherwise, for the requirements of the agitators or the assailants 
of the past, who call themselves the representatives of the times, 
are too generally founded on unwise views. They are the mere 
notions of men who comprehend little of the lessons of history 
and as little of the wants of the future. But the progress of 
this College has been a steady and healthful development. _ Its 
guardians have carefully preserved whatever of good has been 
received from preceding generations, and have, at the same time, 
not lost sight of the teachings of their own age. The existence 
of the Scientific School, and especially of its undergraduate 
department, is one among many proofs of the wisdom of their 
action in this regard. So soon as the new wants of the country, 
occasioned by the development of its resources, began to 
require more thorough education in Natural Science, a school 
was founded in connection with the College for this purpose. 
And, again, when the public demands called for a different 
method, in the more general education, for those who could 
not pursue the Academical course, provision was made to meet 
those demands, They were met, too, as we have already seen, 
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with great wisdom, and according to the uniform plan pursued 
here in the past. Without interfering at all with the arrange- 
ments for the old curriculum of study, and by a provision 
which prevents all possibility of either system being hindered 
in its development by the other, the two classes of students are 
offered their choice between the different lines of instruction 
and are carried forward in the one or the other under the 
highest advantages. The evils of the elective system are thus 
avoided, while its most important advantages are secured. 
This is but a single instance of the wise and healthful progress 
of which we speak. Other instances might be given in con- 
nection with the history of almost every other branch of the 
University. In the Academical Department itself, to which 
reference has been made more particularly in this Article, the 
advance has been very great, as those can appreciate who, like 
ourselves, graduated even so late as twenty-two years ago; and 
it has been, mainly, with a due regard not only to the past but 
to the present and the future. With some further changes 
which the era now beginning will naturally suggest, such as 
those to which we have referred and others of a similar order 
in other lines, which might have been mentioned but for the 
limits of our space, the growth of the Department will meet the 
reasonable requirements of all enlightened men, without any 
great revolution and without any severance of the links that 
bind the College to the times gone by. As one of the most 
eminent instructors here has recently said, the great thing 
which we need for the growth and success of the future is con- 
fidence in the University on the part of all its friends. There 
never was an institution of any sort, in any age, which merited 
such confidence more than Yale College. Let it receive the en- 
dowments and the means of accomplishing its ends which it 
now needs, and all the experience of the past one hundred and 
seventy years will be contradicted if it does not make the most 
wise and satisfactory progress in the period just before us. 
There is one subject connected with the whole University, 
and more particularly, in certain respects, with the undergradu- 
ate departments of it, which the length of our Article will only 
allow us to discuss very briefly, and which yet cannot be passed 
over without any allusion. We refer to the matter of religious 
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instruction and the religious character of the institution. Much 
has been said of late on this point, and it is very manifest that, 
in the minds of some of those who demand changes in the col- 
lege system here, there is a strong desire for a radical alteration 
in this respect. In our view, the giving up of the old charac- 
ter of the institution, as an institution whose religious life is 
always regarded as its highest life, would not only be a change 
to be most deeply regretted in itself, but would be disastrous to 
the future growth of the University. The friends of Yale Col- 
lege, on whom it must depend in the future as it has done in 
the past, are, the great majority of them, Christian men, who 
believe in Christian education and in no other. Losing the 
sympathy and support of these men, the college will have noth- 
ing to fall back upon. It will sink from its high position, when 
it thus turns away from its past history, and it ought, thus, to 
sink. This institution was founded with prayer and consecra- 
tion to God by the noble men of a past age. They established 
it as a place of religious teaching and influence, and not merely 
for the learning belonging to this world. They handed it over 
to the generations following them, that it might be as a light 
from God for all time. Every advance, which it has made since 
their day, has been made by the gifts and efforts of men who 
had their spirit. It has been as truly a power in the world 
for the extension of the Christian faith as for the promotion of 
any science. Its endowments would never have been given to 
it, but with the implied assurance that it was always to be what 
it was at the first, a religious institution. If by any unfaithful- 
ness of to-day, or of any future time, it should be suffered to 
pass out of such influences and to take on a new character, it 
ought to lose its glory and its future. If those who do not be- 
lieve in religion in colleges wish to establish institutions in ac- 
cordance with their own views, they have abundant opportuni- 
ty todo so. But, whoever they may be, do not let them vio- 
late the pledges given by the fathers, or lay hands upon a Uni- 
versity which owes everything it has and is to Christian men, 
who have loved it and carried it forward because it was a Chris- 
tian institution. 

To this end of religious instruction and the maintenance of 
the religious character of the University, it seems to us essen- 
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tial that there should be stated preaching in the college chapel. 
This service cannot be safely given up in so large an institu- 
tion, and we see no reason why the undergraduate students, 
who are, generally, of such an age that at their own homes they 
would be under parental control in this matter, should not be 
required to attend the college religious exercises. It is to be 
remembered, however, that, connected with such compulsory 
attendance, there are some incidental evils, and, so far as may 
be possible, wise provision should be made to avoid them. For 
several years past, it has appeared to us undesirable to assign to 
one preacher the whole charge of the college pulpit. It is 
doubtful whether any man can accomplish successfully, for any 
considerable period, such a great and difficult work. If a pas- 
tor of the church should be appointed, who should have the 
general oversight of its interests and should preach one half of 
the time, and the pulpit should be occupied at other times, ac- 
cording to some regular arrangement, by the rest of the clerical 
professors or by preachers from abroad, such variety would be 
given to the services as would make them more interesting and 
more profitable. It will be a subject of consideration, also, as 
we cannot doubt, before many years shall have passed, whether 
the afternoon service may not be, in some degree, changed from 
what it now is—so that it shall be more exclusively adapted and 
addressed to the student community, or so that it shall be a 
more familiar Biblical exercise instead of an ordinary sermon, 
or so that, while the students are required to attend the college 
chapel in the morning of each Sunday, they shall only be called 
upon to be present in some church at the afternoon service, 
while the choice as to what church they will attend shall be left 
open to them. We express no opinion here as to the advisable- 
ness of any such change, for it would, perhaps, be improper to 
do so at this early day. But questions in regard to this sub- 
ject may well be seriously examined when they shall arise, for 
the determination of the best method of effecting the best spir- 
itual results for the great company of young men assembled in 
the college may be dependent on the settlement of them. In 
neither of the undergraduate departments, however, as it seems 
to us, can the oversight of the Faculty over the students, in this 
matter of attending public worship, be altogether given up, 
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with safety to the highest well-being of the college. We feel, 
also, that the chapel, where the religious services of the Sab- 
bath are held, should be designed not merely for the undergrad- 
uate students of one department, or even of both departments, 
but that it should be a University Chapel. It should be large 
enough to accommodate all the members of the University— 
not those younger students alone who are required to attend, 
but those from the higher and professional schools who may 
wish to do so. Such a common center of religious worship 
might naturally become a means of uniting the whole institu- 
tion and of making its various members to be one body. To 
this end there needs to be provided a new and commodious and 
comfortable chapel, in which the hearer can listen with patience, 
and the preacher can come into sympathy with his audience and 
can be both seen and heard. The time is not far distant, we 
hope, when the present chapel of Yale College will be a thing 
of memory only. And here we may be permitted to say, that, 
in our opinion and, we believe, in that of many others, the new 
chapel of the University, when it is erected, ought to be placed 
near the center of the college square, and not at one of its cor- 
ners and the corner of two of the city streets. Its location 
should be the most retired possible, within the circle of the other 
buildings, and it should be as central as possible, that it may, 
by its very position, remind every observer that all things in 
the education here point toward religion and lead the soul to 
that which is higher and better. 

With these few general and special remarks on this most im- 
portant subject, which bears particularly upon the Academical 
college and yet has relations to all the other schools, and which, 
therefore, appropriately follows all else that has been said, we 
bring our present Article to a close. The plan, which we have 
followed in our discussion of the future of the University, has 
led us to speak of the undergraduate departments last. We 
need not repeat what has been already stated with emphasis, 
that this course, which we have taken, is not due to any 
depreciation of the importance of these departments as com- 
pared with the others, but to the fact that, in changing the Col- 
lege of the past into the University of the future, it is neces- 
sary, first of all, to strengthen those departments which most 
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need it and which, owing to the peculiar circumstances of the 
past history, have had the smaller share of thought and care. 
When the University idea is realized and the various depart- 
ments become, as they ought to be, codrdinate and coequal,— 
then all may be cared for alike, and may grow together for all 
time to come. The Academical Department of this College is 
strong in the affections of its thousands of graduates. It is 
remembered with the tenderest interest by all who have passed 
the period of their education under its teachings and influences. 
We are sure that it need not fear that it will ever be forgotten, 
or that its wants, when known, will be long neglected. But 
the time, we trust, is coming, and the beginning of that time is 
near at hand in the opening era, when the University, which 
began with the establishment of this Department, shall have 
taken it up into itself as one among its several parts, and shall 
have glorified it by making it one of the members of a nobler 
institution worthy of the future age of the country. 
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Presipent Wootsry’s Serwons.*—President Woolsey, on the 
eve of retiring from the station which he has filled with consum- 
mate ability and faithfulness for a quarter of a century, has yielded 
to the wish which has frequently been expressed in various quar- 
ters, that he would give to the public some of the discourses 
which he has delivered from time to time in the College pulpit. 
The present volume comprises twenty-five sermons; but one or 
more additional volumes, not inferior in value, might follow; and 
we trust that the revered author, besides the publication of his 
pulpit discourses, will feel disposed to devote to the preparation of 
other works for the press, a portion of that well-earned leisure 
from academic labor which will soon fall to his lot. Of the pres- 
ent collection of Discourses, we simply echo the verdict of all dis- 
cerning persons who have heard them, when we attribute to them 
the highest order of merit. The few sermons which President 
Woolsey has previously printed in a detached form, we have been 
gratified to learn, are eagerly sought for and read by the under- 
graduate students in successive classes. They, as well as a much 
wider audience of thoughtful persons, will cordially welcome the 
present volume. The style of these sermons is simple and _per- 
spicuous. To those who know the author, it need not be said 
that there is not the slightest trace of an effort to startle the 
reader or excite admiration by rhetorical efforts and devices. An 
air of truth and sincerity pervades every line. Yet the love of 
beauty and the cultivated taste and imagination of the preacher 
break forth, now and then, with more striking effect, for the very 
reason that these felicitous passages are so obviously spontaneous 
and unsought. A like remark may be made respecting the evi- 
dences of learning which are presented. They are occasional and 
incidental, the natural utterances of a ripe scholar, whose various 
and ample stores of knowledge are always at hand for purposes of 
argument and illustration, The spirit of profound moral and reli- 
gious earnestness that inspires these discourses is another signal 
attraction for all serious minds. They appeal to the conscience 
and the religious sense. They are solemn, yet never ungenial or 
ascetic. If there is a deep sense of justice, a supreme regard for 
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the rights and claims of God, there is, also, a humane tone, a 
heartfelt love of souls. A peculiar charm belonging to these ser- 
mons is their broad, catholic tone. They are broad, not in the 
sense of latitudinarian, for they are thoroughly evangelical, but in 
distinction from one-sided or narrow. The great principles of 
Christian theology underlie them and are lucidly brought out; 
but there is no hair-splitting,—nothing of what the Germans call 
Spitzfindigkeit. Educated and liberal-minded men of different 
evangelical schools would find nothing here to offend them. This 
admirable quality results not only from the unsurpassed scholar- 
ship and general learning of the author, and not only from his 
familiarity with historical and exegetical theology, but still more 
from the practical earnestness which leads to a noble disregard of 
petty differences and distinctions, in view of the broad features of 
doctrine on which good men for the most part unite. It is grati- 
fying te hear from a man like President Woolsey such words as 
the following :—* We do not deny that a theology incorporating 
falsehood into its system may be detrimental to the Church and 
to the soul, but it is refreshing to think that within certain limits 
of variation in its theology its faith and hope are the same. The 
same Gospel cheers and vitalizes two opposite churches which 
denounce one another: Augustine and the Greek Fathers, Luther 
and Zwingle, Calvin and Arminius, Whitefield and Wesley 
thought differently, but at the bottom felt and hoped alike. Amid 
all the varying chimes of theological bells, the same old hymn has 
been sung by the church, ‘Blessing and glory and honor and 
power be unto Him who sitteth on the throne and to the Lamb 
forever.’” 

In these Sermons doctrine is closely associated with its ethical 
relations and applications. Elevated as is their religious tone, 
human life and duty, and the homely obligations of our every- 
day existence, are never allowed to pass out of sight in an atmos- 
phere of doctrinal or devotional contemplation. Were we to sin- 
gle out one of the characteristics which peculiarly mark these pro- 
ductions, we should refer to the discriminating analysis of charac- 
ter, or the psychological analysis, which, in a manner remarkably 
searching and profound, belongs to them. The nature and influ- 
ence of sin in general, and of special forms of sin, are followed 
through all theiz ramifications with a penetration like that of a 
skillful explorer. The character of Jesus is unfolded in some 
points with an impressiveness rarely equaled. Hence these Dis- 
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courses possess incidentally a high apologetic value. Not the least 
of their manifold merits is their economy of words. They are 
both plain and concise, and in the present era of diffuse composi- 
tion, this is an excellence which educated persons will know how 
to appreciate. 

President Woolsey has not, like his distinguished relative and 
predecessor, President Dwight, held the office of College preacher; 
yet these Sermons give proof, if proof were called for, that his 
religious influence, as the head of the College, has been eminently 
sound and efficient. A comparison of the Sermons of Dr. Dwight 
with these productions would afford a curious illustration of the 
change that has taken place in the character of religious thought 
and in the questions that interest the times. The best sermons 
are now more subjective in their cast, and more terse and incisive 
in their style. Great as were the excellences of President Dwight’s 
Discourses, especially in relation to the age in which they were 
produced, the volume before us, tried by the permanent standards 
of literary and homiletical excellence, need not fear at all to be 
brought into comparison with them. In originality of thought, in 
simplicity of style, as fruits of learning and scholarship, and of a 
genuine Christian spirit, they are not, in our judgment, excelled, 
if they are equaled, by any other products of the American pul- 


pit. 


Proressor Suepp’s Sermons.*—The first thing that strikes us 
in this volume is its adaptation to the times. The themes here pre- 
sented are, to be sure, pertinent always, but they have an extraor- 

_dinary importance just now, when there is a wide-spread tendency 
to ignore, if not to deny, the facts of thesoul. President Woolsey, 
in his contribution to the “ Boston Lectures,” of last year, consid- 
ered the “equilibrium” which it is desirable to maintain in the 
advancement and inculcation of physical and moral truth. Physi- 
cal truth—the phenomena of material existence, the physical ante- 
cedents and conditions of mental action, are the prominent sub- 
jects of popular discussion; so that it is often considered a special 
favor and a sign of grace if even the existence of the soul, much 
more its free and responsible nature, and the possibility and reality 
of guilt in the true and earnest meaning of the word, are conceded. 
Nothing is more needed than truly philosophical and searching 
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expositions of the Christian doctrine of sin, which furnish a coun- 
teracting and corrective influence to the one-sided direction of the 
scientific, as well as popular, mind. These “Sermons to the Nat- 
ural Man” have the true ring. They are pervaded by a vivid 
and profound conviction of the reality of spiritual things and of 
the solemn conditions under which human beings are placed in this 
transitory life. They are designed to promote self-reflection, to 
deepen that consciousness of sin, which exists in some degree even 
in men who are most absorbed in the pursuit of the world. One 
ean hardly fail to be impressed, in reading these discourses, with 
the loftiness, the wide range and the impressiveness of religious 
truth. How barren and meagre, and how deficient in resources of 
practical power, are the systems and methods of social and politi- 
eal reform, the authors of which, at the present day, so often look 
with disdain upon supernatural Christianity, as obsolete doc- 
trine which only weak or uninstructed minds receive! Not only 
do these sermons possess the prime intellectual and moral requi- 
sites of such productions; they are distinguished for point and 
energy of style, and also for the unobtrusive but genuine scholarly 
tone that characterizes them. An appreciative familiarity with 
the best literature, ancient and modern, betrays itself throughout 
the book. 

It is implied in the foregoing remarks that the doctrinal propo- 
sitions in Professor Shedd’s book are regarded as generally con- 
formed to the scriptures and the true system of theology. If this 
were not the case, its literary and homiletical merits would go for 
little. The voluntary, but fixed and hopeless, separation of men, 
in their natural state, from God, their consequent lost and con- 
demned condition, the necessity of self-condemnation and repent- 
ance on their part, the indispensableness of spiritual help from 
above to emancipate the will from the servitude of sin, and salva- 
tion by grace alone, without human merit,—these are the truths 
which stand out in bold relief. There is no attempt to cloak their 
import, or soften the elements of severity that belong to them. 
We accord with what the author says, in the discourse on the 
“Sinfulness of Original Sin,” upon the guilt that pertains to the 
states of the will or tempers of heart, which underlie explicit or 
specific volitions and particular habits ; upon the sin of ungodliness 
as the “fons et origo malorum.” We will even have no quarrel 
with him as to his Augustinian fall of the race, if only due empha- 
sis is laid on the mysterious and inexplicable character which he 
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concedes to belong to this aboriginal apostasy. There are two or 
three points in his theology, on which, however, if we had the 
space, we should like to animadvert at some length.. The dis- 
course entitled “the Exercise of Mercy Optional with God,” is 
not free from ambiguities, which belong generally to the enuncia- 
tions of high Calvinism, but which, in our judgment, are hurtful 
in their influence, as they certainly are, and always have been 
(and always will be), repulsive to the major part of the church, 
In what sense is the exercise of mercy toward men optional with 
God? First, they can not claim mercy as a debt; if mercy is 
withheld, their rights are not violated. Secondly, the exercise of 
mercy is optional in the sense that God does not take counsel with 
his creatures on the subject; He acts independently, as a sover-, 
eign. But all this does »o¢ imply that He has no good reasons for 
its exercise in all cases where he shows mercy, and good reasons 
for the opposite course when mercy is withheld. That is to say, 
sovereignty is not arbitrariness or caprice. There is a law or 
principle in the mind of God, which regulates His action in this 
department, as in every other, however impossible it may be for 
mortals fully to discover it. Now it is just this fact of the reason- 
ableness of the divine government, which ardent Calvinists are per- 
petually forgetting, or seeming to forget ; for all, except stark mad 
supralapsarians, admit the fact, when the question is directly 
brought before them. The second thing that is not implied in the 
optional exercise of God’s mercy, is that such exercise, where it 
takes place, is not required by the character of God; that He would 
be as excellent a being, as true to his own perfection, if he were 
never to show mercy. Such a doctrine is false and unscriptural. 
What mean the numberless declarations of the Bible that God is 
merciful ; the praises offered Him for this attribute; the indignant 
rebuke of those who deny to Him the possession of it? Professor 
Shedd, in a note, admits that mercy is an immanent attribute of 
God, but says that He is not bound to exercise it. But here is the 
ambiguity. He is not bound, as far as legal claims of man are con- 
cerned ; mercy is not a debt, in the sense that they are treated un- 
justly, or wronged, if it is withheld. But is God in no sense bound 
to be compassionate where he is compassionate? Is he not bound 
by his own perfections? Would He be Gon if He were never to 
forgive, never to show mercy to a single one of his creatures ? 
What is an immanent attribute which is not exercised on the fit 
occasions? The truth is that the character of God as really and 
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necessarily impels him to forgive all who are forgiven, as to pun- 
ish all who are punished, or reward all who are rewarded. The 
inclination or disposition of God to show mercy to the penitent, 
which involves a yearning on his part for their amendment, is an 
indestructible part of the Gospel, as set forth in the scriptures, 
and a part of the Gospel which high Calvinism has often ignored, 
not without great detriment to the practical interests of christian- 
ity. What did Jesus say? “How often WOULD I have gath- 
ered you * * * * but YE WOULD not.” This is the tone 
of the scriptures, old and new. It is heard in the Sermon on the 
Mount, which Professor Shedd—erroneously, as we judge—looks 
upon as preéminently designed for a republication of the law. We 
are exhorted there to be forbearing and placable, in imitation of 
God, who makes the sunlight and the showers to fall on the evil 
as well as the good. His willingness to bestow mercy is com- 
pared everywhere in the Bible to the sentiments of an earthly 
father toward his children. We cannot agree with our author in 
the statement that mercy and forgiveness are not known to the 
ancient Ethics. Plutarch, in the very treatise de sera Numinis 
vindicta, to which Professor Shedd specially refers, gives as one 
reason for the forbearance of God, the desire on His part to set an 
example to men. The meditations of Marcus Aurelius are full of 
recommendations of forbearance, forgiveness, patience under in- 
juries, a placable disposition. It is true, as a general characteris- 
tic, of ancient Ethics, that the severe element of justice prevails ; 
but it is not a universal or exclusive characteristic. A disposition 
to the exercise of mercy we believe to be an essential part of the 
constitution of a moral being. It isin a great degree stifled in 
men, especially heathen men, by the influence of sin; but it is not 
extinguished. There is in God a velleitas— a disposition to the 
exercise of mercy. This is what the French Calvinistic school of 
Saumur contended for, and what the New England (especially the 
New Haven) theology has asserted. If it is not plainly asserted 
in the Bible, from beginning to end, nothing is plain there. It is 
this truth that touches the heart of a sinner, who has not hardened 
himself in the ways of transgression; “ Nor WILLING THAT ANY 
SHOULD PERISH.” 

Professor Shedd indicates his opinion that justice imposes 
upon the Divine Being the obligation to punish invariably every 
transgression. Of course, the only possible forgiveness is the 
transference of punishment from the sinner toa substitute. But on 
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this theory, there would really be no possibility of substitution ; 
the transgressor himself would have to endure the penalty. This 
notion of the absolute necessity of distributive or punitive justice 
involves one in a labyrinth of difficulties, not the least of which is 
a mechanical system of equivalents in the provisions for salvation ; 
a system impossible to carry out, and not even consistent with the 
conception of justice which it assumes at the start. If the Atone- 
ment is regarded as an exercise or manifestation of holiness, of the 
hatred of sin, in the divine mind—a substitute for punishment, in- 
stead of a substituted punishment—these§ difficulties are avoided. 
And we may add that Anselm does not confound satisfaction with 
punishment. He nowhere makes the Atonement the literal penalty 
of the law. It is rather something which supersedes, or takes the 
place, of the law-penalty. This is not only the interpretation of 
scholars like Baur; it is that of Hasse, Philippi, and other most 
able and orthodox exponents of Anselm’s doctrine. The identifi- 
cation of satisfaction and penalty was subsequent to Anselm, and 
is a feature added to his system. 

Professor Shedd is a strict Calvinist. He reduces the agency of 
the will in conversion to zero, He defends his theology by argu- 
ments on the nature of the will, which sometimes rest upon insuffi- 
cient analogies or illustrations. But we cannot follow him into 
this province, for want of space. These criticisms of necessity oc- 
cupy a disproportionate amount of room in our notice of this noble 
volume. We should be sorry to make the impression that they 
essentially detract from our high estimate of its merits. We have 
found occasion for dissent only here and there, and on points which 
divide schools of theologians from one another, but which might 
not attract the attention of ordinary readers. The honest exer- 
cise of admiration gives more pleasure than that afforded by the 
critical faculty, and it is our privilege very cordially to admire 
these productions, 


New Epition or Soutn’s Sermons.*—Messrs. Hurd & Hough- 
ton have completed their handsome reprint of the Sermons of 
South, with a biographical sketch prefixed. Although the plan of 
republishing the collective old English divines is abandoned, the 
present edition of South presents the most readable of them in an 
attractive dress. Great as are the merits of the eminent English 
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Preachers of the seventeenth century, it cannot be expected that 
so voluminous writers will be much read at the present day. Jer- 
emy Taylor and Baxter are copious to the point of diffuseness and 
verbosity. This is the general fault of this class of authors. The 
style of Barrow, which was studied by Chatham, well merits atten- 
tion. Tillotson made an epoch in preaching, by his abandonment 
of pedantry and other faults which had prevailed in the English 
pulpit previously. Howe, who is, perhaps, on the whole, the best 
of the old divines, and was so considered by as good a judge as 
Robert Hall, is little read now. But however the other great 
lights of the English pulpit may be neglected, South will continue 
to hold his own. His chief merit is his racy style, which excels in 
point and vigor the style of any other modern preacher. His 
narrow and passionate dislike of the Puritans contributes to the 
force of some of his sharpest passages. It is curious to read flings 
at “that blind adder, Mr. Milton,” who to South was nothing 
more than “ Latin Secretary.” South lacked religious tenderness 
and the Gospel spirit of love. But he was a good thinker and 
theologian. His sermon on “man, the image of God,” is a fine 
specimen of his powers as a theologian. His sermons on Extem- 
poraneous Praying are an amusing example of his talent for invec- 
tive and ridicule. South, too, was an honest man, probably. Cer- 
tainly he was not ambitious; for, several times, he refused promo- 
tion. He declined bishopries offered by at least three sovereigns. 
He was hostile to Popery, and James II. found it impossible to 
gain him over to his schemes. And South was a generous, chari- 
table person in the use of his money. It is pleasant to remember 
these virtues, since his writings present so few evidences of sanc- 
tity. No student of theology should fail to read South’s Sermons. 
It is a kind of preaching under which no congregation could 


sleep. 


































Suarrp’s CutrurE anp Reuicion.*—“ Of the making of books 
there is no end,” and we trust that there will not be as long as 
books as good as this little volume of Principal Shairp continue to 
be produced. A demonstration of the insufficiency of culture for 
the innate necessities of human nature, and for the order and per- 
fection of society, from the pen of an author himself a highly cul- 
tivated man, who knows how to honor knowledge without unduly 
exalting its power to confer elevation and happiness upon the soul, 
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is peculiarly appropriate to the times. The scientific theory of 
culture, as presented by Huxley, and the literary theory, as ex- 
hibited in the writings of Matthew Arnold, are fairly stated and 
critically examined. Shairp was a school-fellow of Arnold, and 
neither the latter nor Huxley can find any fault with the tone and 
manner in which the defects and the essential narrowness of their 
ideas of human excellence, and their conceptions of human life, are 
dissected. From the higher plane on which the author of this 
book stands, he is able to appreciate what is good and salutary in 
the writers whose imperfections he is so skillful in exposing. It is 
to be hoped that the new-fledged Huxleyites and the warm cham- 
pions of “sweetness and light” will give to the wise thoughts of 
the Scottish Principal their careful attention. 


McCompie’s Sermons anv Lecrures.*—This work (published 
in this country through Scribner, Welford & Co.) contains twenty- 
nine sermons, many of them short, and two lectures, though the 
first sermon, from its structure and as having no text, might be 
classed under the second head. While substantially orthodox in 
their theology and presenting evangelical subjects and citing the 
Scriptures freely, they are rather practical than doctrinal, and not 
encumbered with technicalities. The distinctive truths of Chris- 
tianity are urged in their ethical bearings. Christians, as such, are 
held to a high standard of living. The preacher is thoughtful, 
discriminating, and earnest. His style is direct and manly. In his 
handling of some of the most frequent subjects of pulpit instruc- 
tion, there is a happy freedom, both in method and language, from 
the formalities of what is called sermonizing. In this view espe- 
cially, as well as for the other merits we have named, he may be 
profitably studied by many of our ministers. And this we say 
although the deceased author was a layman. We should like to 
have learned more of him and of his work than is told us on the 
title page, which describes him as “Editor of Aberdeen Free 
Press,” and in the “prefatory note” of two pages. By way of 
explanation the compiler informs us that these discourses were not 
arranged or otherwise prepared for the press by the author, and 
that “they were written at various times within the last twelve or 
fourteen years, most of them for the use of the Baptist church, 
John street, Aberdeen, of which Mr. McCombie was a member, 
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and where he not unfrequently, in the absence of the minister, took 
charge of the service.” We hope yet to get further information of 
this Scotch editor who was virtually, yet not technically, so excel- 

lent a preacher. In the meantime, we call attention to the fact 

that in this instance a layman not only occasionally supplied the 

pastor’s place in the church of which he was a member, but that 

his sermons, at “the strongly expressed wish of many who heard ” 

them, have been gathered in this “ permanent form ” after his de- 

cease, and that on this side of the ocean we find merit enough in 

them to deserve it. They can receive at least no less a verdict 
than this from all intelligent readers, that they are “as good as a 
minister’s.” Such readers will also find here certain desirable 
ways of presenting religious truth which a layman was the more 
likely to adopt by reason of his secular habits and associations. 
But this instance is only one out of many that show a greater 
amount of religious activity, at least of some kinds, among lay- 
men in the churches of Great Britain than of this country. We 
speak principally of what are called “dissenting ” churches there, 
yet not of them exclusively, for there has been not a little of lay- 
preaching within the English establishment. We take occasion 
from this excellent volume to call public attention to what we be- 
lieve to be a fact, though seldom if ever noted among us, that in 
the old country, with all the conservatism that prevails, under the 
shadow of ancient ecclesiasticism, devout and intelligent laymen 
employ themselves more in preaching the gospel than the same 
class of persons here. The work is not there devolved so exclu- 
sively on “ministers.” Editors, lawyers, merchants, manufactur- 
ers, and the like, having the appropriate “ gifts,” are not so back- 
ward in using them in this direction. Whatever may be said of 
“Young America” in other departments, the well-instructed and 
tight-minded laity in our churches are only too conservative and 
modest in the matter of “ preaching the word.” 










































Cutture anp THE GospeL.*—The religious books that come 
to us are “ gotten up” even more beautifully than most others. It 
is one of the modern ministries in which Art is made the “ Hand- 
maid of Religion.” A manuscript sermon—unless more deftly 
penned than most documents of that sort—perhaps crumpled in 









* Culture and the Gospel; or a Plea for the Sufficiency of the Gospel to meet 
the Wants of an Enlightened Age. By Rev. 8. MoCati, Old Saybrook, Conn. 
New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 1871. 12mo, pp. 123. 
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the pulpit as well as stained in the study, may surprise the preacher 
himself when transmitted into such paper and type as in this little 
volume. And though a little volume, it is not therefore the less 
entitled and even the more likely to be read. Its germ was the 
“Concio at Clerum,” preached at the Commencement in Yale Col- 
lege in 1869, on “ The special adaptedness of the Gospel to the 
wants of an enlightened age.” In brief chapters it treats of the 
Gospel as an unimpeachable record of facts; as high enough in its 
doctrines for the ripest intelligence; as by its rule of action de- 
manding and promoting intelligence; as intellectual and spiritual 
in its method of operation; as affording the historic demonstration 
in its results; as in affinity with all true culture and excellence; 
as a corrective of the faults incident to knowledge; as capable of 
meeting the growing wants of the soul; and as grand in its prac- 
tical mission. Of course these lines of argument can be only indi- 
cated rather than worked out within such a compass. The points 
are presented clearly and earnestly. The more distinctive evan- 
gelic doctrines are made conspicuous. And we especially com- 
mend, what is sadly wanting in some other apologetic treatises, the 
author’s confident belief and positive assertion of these doctrines. 
Christianity loses more from the doubts and timidity of some of 
its defenders than it can gain from their subtlety and learning. 
The men that “turned the world upside down” were men of strong 
convictions. There is the old antithesis between the true Gospel 
and the wisdom of the world. Let Christian affirmations be at 
least as bold as infidel denials. Mankind will not rally to a “trum- 
pet” that “gives an uncertain sound.” The writers and preachers 
who do not more than half believe more than half of the message, 
what business have they to undertake “ the defence of the Gospel ?” 
Let all keep silence here who cannot say, “ We believe and there- 
fore speak,” 


Tue Prosiem or Evit,* by Professor Ernest Naville, essays a 
theme which has tasked the powers of the ablest thinkers. By 
whomsoever it is treated, it leaves many questions unanswered and 
many misgivings not entirely put at rest. It is always stimulat- 
ing, however, to see it fairly stated, with no holding back from a 
frank utterance of its difficulties, whenever these difficulties are 


* The Problem of Bvil. Seven lectures by Ernest NAvILLe, Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Institute of France, late Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Geneva. Translated from the French, etc, ete. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New 
York: Scribner, Welford & Co. 1871. 
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encountered with a frank and manly solution. Professor Naville, 
though earnest in his christian faith, treats the subject more as a 
philosopher than as a theologian. Addressing, as he did, large 
and miscellaneous assemblies in Lausanne and Geneva, he was 
compelled to look at his subject from every side, and could not, 
if he would look at such an audience directly in the eye, fail to 
look at his theme with clear and unbiassed vision. His treatment of 
it is singularly comprehensive and fair-minded. He considers all 
the forces of evil, by contrast with the various forms of good, and 
shows the relations of one to the other, as events and incidents of a 
system of blessing, created and applied by a benevolent God. He 
enforces the truth that freedom is the essential condition of moral 
good, and as such involves the possibility of moral evil, in argu- 
ments which are familiar to the students of Butler, Leibnitz, and 
the later New England divines. The moral evil that is universal 
to the human race he explains after a theory to which, in some of 
its details, the disciples of any of these writers would take excep- 
tion, and which neither of the authorities would sanction on 
whom he especially relies, viz., Prof. Julius Miller and Prof. E. 
Secrétan. 

The work is eloquently written, though in a style that is exces- 
sively diffuse even for a popular audience of French hearers, 
But the illustrations are fresh and varied, and the impression left 
by the work is elevating and strengthening of all that is noble and 
good, American readers, to those accustomed to the English and 
American writers on subjects of this kind, will gain a special advan- 
tage from seeing how this gravest of all problems is solved by a 
philosopher, a man of culture, an eloquent expounder, a Frenchman, 
and a Christian. Professor Naville is most favorably known as 
the editor of the posthumous writings of the eminent Maine de 
Biran and also as his biographer. His writings against Atheism, 
etc., have been already translated and are well known in England 
and this country. 


Weiss’ American RE icion* is beautifully printed and daintily 
bound. The exquisite getting up of this volume reminds us of 
a story told of Gen. Ethan Allen by a venerable friend of ours, 
who saw and heard what he related. The narrator was at school 
with the Rev. Mr. Farrand, in Canaan, Connecticut. On one 
occasion, Gen, Allen came into the parson’s study, and as was 





* American Religion, By Joun Weiss. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1871. 
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natural, the boys were all attention. As he was leaving his cleri- 
cal host, he asked him whether he had seen his book, recently 
published, This book was entitled “The Oracles of Reason,” and 
was vulgarly known as Ethan Allen’s Bible, and was one of the 
earlier varieties of “American Religion.” To this question the 
parson replied in the affirmative. “And what do you think of 
it?” “It was a pity to blot so much paper to no better result,” 
was the answer. 

We give the following extract : 

“When a boy first sees the ocean at its orgy among the shore-rocks, he careers 
more lustily than the whole deep, more mobile than its waves, and shouts his 
irrepressible sympathy with freedom. The sea waited to be well fitted with that 
voice. It is ascription of praise even if the boy bandies school-yard vernacular 
with the solemn sky. When perfect music drives its golden scytlie-chariot up the 
fine nerves, across the bridge of association, through the stern portcullis of cure, 
and alights in the heart of a man, there is adoration, whether he faints with 
excess of recognition of one long absent, and lies prostrate in the arms of ryhthm, 
feeling that he is not worthy it should come under his roof, or whether he mounts 
the seat and grasps the thrilling reins; God’s unity is riding through his distrac- 
tion, brought by that team of all the instruments which shake their manes across 
the pavement of his bosom, and strike out the sparks of longing. He cannot help 
knowing that his visitor anticipates a harmony to which he has not yet attained. 
No matter whether he calls it perfect Beauty or perfect God, whether it prostrates 
or enraptures him; his soul cannot avoid making some gesture: it is consent to 
heaven, and a declaration of love. p. 217. 


Anti-J anus.*—Whoever wishes to examine the most plausible 
defence which the Papal theologians can offer against the formida- 
ble and learned indictment which was brought against the Papacy 
by Janus, may be referred to the volume of the erudite German 
Catholic, Hergenréther, which Mr. Robertson has “ done into Eng- 
lish,” and to which he has appended an introduction on the mod- 
ern history of Gallicanism. To follow the controversy into the 
forest of details into which it leads would be a task impossible 
within the limits of a review article. It would resemble the work 
of picking up pins. Our opinion is that the allegations of Janus 
are mostly sustained by the evidence in the case, although he may 
have erred in a a few of the infinite particulars which enter into 
his charge. 





* Anti-Janus, an Historico-theological criticism of the work entitled, “ the Pope 
and the Council,” by Janus. By Dr. Hercenroruer, Prof. of Canon Law, ete. 
Translated from the German, by J. B. Ropertson, Esq., with an introduction by 
him, giving a history of Gallicanism from the reign of Louis XIV. down to the 
present time. Dublin: W. B. Kelly. New York: the Catholic Publishing Society. 
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Ante-Nicenré Fatuers.—We record the progress of this serial 
publication of Messrs, Clark, of Edinburgh, which is sold in this 
country by the firm of Scribner & Co. The two volumes which 
have been lately received, are the third volume of Tertullian, and 
a volume containing the Clementine Homilies and the Apostolic 
Constitutions. It is gratifying to see the Homilies in this collec- 
tion of translations. The earlier publication of the Clementine 
Recognitions had led us to fear that the Homilies were to be 
omitted. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 


Dr. McCosu on Curistianity anp Posrtrivism.*—This volume 
consists of ten lectures which are arranged in three series, with 
the titles respectively of Christianity and Physical Science; 
Christianity and Mental Science; Christianity and Historical 
Investigation. Under the first title there are three lectures, on 
the modern theories respecting the origin of the physical universe, 
the origin of life, the doctrine of Natural Selection, ete. Under 
the second title are included four lectures which have for their 
themes, the existence of mind with a capacity for knowledge as 
against the nescient theories of Hamilton, Mansel, Herbert Spencer, 
etc.; The philosophical foundations of Theism; Positivism, with a 
digression on Free Thought in America, Rationalism and the Bos- 
ton Theology; also Materialism in its grosser and more refined 
forms. The third series is on the Life of our Lord and the origin 
of Christianity as against modern critical theories and objections. 
These lectures are followed by an appendix—on gaps in the theory 
of development; various descent of man; and the principles of 
Herbert Spencer’s Philosophy. 

These lectures are characterized by the features which are found 
in all the writings of this active-minded and industrious writer, 
viz: pains-taking enterprise, not a little critical acuteness, bold- 
‘ness in the vindication of important truth and earnestness in 
assaults upon dangerous error. Sometimes he fails in method and 
consecutiveness, leaping from one point to another with sudden 
digression before he has done justice to his theme. Not infre- 





* Christianity and Positivism. A series of lectures to the Times on Natural 
Theology and Apologetics, delivered in New York, Jan. 16 to March 10, 1871. 
On the “ Ely Foundation ” of the Union Theological Seminary. By James McCosu, 
D.D., LL.D., President of the College of New Jersey, Princeton. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 1871. 
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quently he gives one or two passing opinions upon the merits of 
a theory or the authority of a writer, without the accompanying 
reasous which we look for. Now and then he refers to his own 
judgment or to his own writings, when the reference adds neither 
light to the statement nor weight to the reasoning. But he is 
always instructive, vivacious and earnest, always candid and truth- 
loving, and always open to conviction, from whatever quarter evi- 
dence and argument may come or in whatever direction they may 
lead. We may add also, that the simplicity of his confidence in 
the good opinion of all whom he addresses in respect to his own 
claims to their regard, goes very far toward winning this regard in 
return, 

Most, if not all, these lectures were delivered in Boston in the 
spring of 1870, and attracted general attention. All of the topics 
are those with which the minds of thinking men are earnestly 
occupied. The interest felt in these topics and the reputation of 
Dr. McCosh will, we are sure, secure for this volume a very gene- 
ral circulation, 

It may not be out of place to mention here that the Messrs, 
Carter, the American publishers of the recent volume which Dr. 
McCosh has given to the public, are now prepared to furnish a 
very handsome uniform edition of all his works. 


PrestpENt MunseE.i’s Psycnoioey* gives evidence of careful 
reading and independent thinking. It also furnishes tokens of 
having been prepared by an earnest teacher, by being well adapted 
to the class and lecture room. It treats of the three divisions of 
Psychology, giving the author’s doctrine of the Intellect, the Sensi- 
bilities, and the Will. It is a well printed and carefully arranged 
volume of 320 pages. We cordially recommend it to the care- 
ful reading and attention of teachers. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Herexe’s History or Curistian Councits.t—Hefele’s work 
in the German has been carried through the Council of Constance, 


* Psychology ; or the Science of Mind. By Rev. Ouiver 8. Mowsnu, DD, 
President of Illinois Wesleyan University. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 
1871. 

+ A History of Christian Councils from the Original Docwments, to the Close of 
the Council of Nicea, A.D. 325. By CHARLES JoserH Here.e, D.D., Bishop of Rot- 
tenburg, formerly Professor of Theology in the Univ. of Tiibingen. Translated 
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and embraces a number of volumes. We have here a translation, 
and a good translation of the first of these volumes, which consti- 
tutes a section tolerably complete in itself. Hefele is one of the 
most eminent of the Roman Catholic scholars of Germany. He 
was made a bishop about the time when the Vatican Council as- 
sembled. This work is thorough, it is, in the main, fair, andit relates 
toa branch of ecclesiastical history which has long called for dis- 
tinct treatment. It frequently presents views, however, to which 
no enlightened Protestant can give his assent. The attempt, for 
example, to show that the early councils were convoked directly 
or indirectly by the Popes, is a failure. The proposition is one 
which history effectually confutes. It is a matter of some surprise 
that the Translator, neither in the Preface, nor elsewhere, indicates 
any disapprobation of these views. Hefele’s own position has been 
neither that of an Ultramontane nor a Gallican, but intermediate. 
Concilear decisions he has held to be not valid without the con- 
cugrence or subsequent sanction of a Pope. Whether Papal decla- 
rations, as to faith and morals, are authoritative absolutely and 
independently of a Council, is a question on which, as far as we 
recollect, he does not explicitly pronounce in his work. His 
opinion, however, has been understood to be hostile to this extreme 
tenet, which the Vatican Council framed into a dogma. What 
course he will pursue now that this action has been taken, and 
how far, if at all, he sympathizes with his old associate and col- 
league, Déllinger, in his outspoken, determined protest against 
the new dogma, it is impossible to say. The action of the Coun- 
cil to such men as Hefele was doubtless mortifying and obnoxious 
in the highest degree, but to make a schism, especially for a 
bishop, would be a grave transaction. 


Hvueues’s Lire or Atrrep THE Great.*—Mr Hu, .- ‘as 
chosen for a subject of biography the English hero, through whose 
life he aims to suggest certain lessons relative to the nature of 
government, and the need of a religious spirit as the animating 
principle of all earthly magistracy—lessons which he considers 
particularly adapted to England, in view of the prospective reign 





from the German and edited by Wiutiam R. CiaRK, M. A. Oxon., Prebendary of 
Wells and Vicar of Taunton. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1871. [New York: 
Scribner, Welford & Co.] 

* Alfred the Great. By Tuomas Hugues, M.P., author of “School Days at 
Rugby,” and “Tom Brown at Oxford.” With Maps and Illustrations. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 1871. pp. 324. 
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of Democracy, which he looks upon as inevitable, and not very 
distant. Without claiming to rest to any great extent on origi- 
nal researches, this brief biography is still carefully composed with 
the use of the best authorities, and contains an interesting state- 
ment of the author’s political and religious faith. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Musines Over THE Curist1an YeEar.*—The subject of this 
book—Keble and his “Christian Year,” now among the religious 
classics of our language—will attract a multitude of readers; and 
a more miscellaneous circle will be drawn to the principal writer 
when she is recognized as the author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” 
“ Heartsease,” and other popular tales. For both reasons it can 
not fail to be pleasant reading. Of course it is churchy, yet not 
being combative nor obtrusively dogmatic, and dealing with sen- 
timent rather than with argument and in a kindly and reverent 
way, it may find favor with Christians generally, and even with 
the milder sort of radicals. The “ Musings” may be most conven- 
iently read at intervals in connection with the several poems that 
have occasioned them, and can scarcely be appreciated otherwise. 
The “ Recollections,” however, which occupy the first third of the 
volume, may be read independently. They consist chiefly of 
“ Gleanings from thirty years’ intercourse with the late Rev. John 
Keble,” by Miss Yonge, and “ Recollections of Hursley Vicarage,” 
by Frances M. Wilbraham. And most cordial and graceful trib- 
utes they are to the man who is called “a saint, a poet, a scholar 
and a pastor,” and to his congenial family and home. Only 
women, and such women, could have written thus. Particularly 
in these few pages of Miss Yonge we have excuisite etchings, in 
her own felicitous style, of the vicar and the vicarage, his person, 
mind and manners, his festivals and schools, his marked individu- 
ality and domestic and pastoral surroundings, all as seen through 
an affectionate intimacy of many years. As we read, we seem to 
breathe the atmosphere of that English home and parish. Hursley 
is linked with Keble as Bemerton with Herbert. It seems to 
have come as near as any other to realizing the ideal of Anglo- 
Catholicism before it flowered or degenerated into the later “ ritu- 


* Musings Over the “ Christian Year" and “ Lyra Innocentium.” By CuaRLoTre 
Mary YonGe; together with a few Gleanings of Recollections of the Kev. John 
Keble, gathered by several friends. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1871. 
12mo, pp. 431. 
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alism.” The picture, while evidently drawn to the life, has the 
look of an earlier time. For ourselves individually we confess to 
liking it not the less because it takes on no supercilious airs of 
“the nineteenth century.” English ecclesiasticism, whatever mix- 
ture it has of truth and error, gets much of its hold on minds at 
once devout and cultured through the alliance here shown with 
poetry and art. The authors of the Oxford Tracts could not have 
done their work without Keble. The extent of his pastoral super- 
vision—which, like Herbert’s, may be cited as a model in some 
other branches of the church—is seen in the fact mentioned by 
Miss Yonge, that while preparing for Confirmation she went to him 
twice a week from August to October, and afterward his care of 
others was yet fuller and more minute. We have most pleasing 
glimpses also of his relation to her as a partial yet fastidious critic 
of her earlier writings in the stages of their composition, As 
might be expected, thoroughly amiable as he was, his ecclesiastical 
prepossessions could warp his judgments and contract his sympa- 
thies. With our sturdier Puritan traditions we are still amused 
rather than offended when he betrays prejudice against Milton, 
and still more when he loves and venerates Charles I. as “our 
own, our royal Saint,” while acknowledging his “ failures in truth !” 
The more we see of diversity in the materials brought to- 
gether in the true church, and here and there even mutual 
repugnance between them, the more account we will make 
of the one only foundation. The true Israelites are not all 
of the same tribe, but “ Verily, Thou art our Father !” 


LirERATURE AND Lire.*—This is one of five volumes, independ- 
ent of one another, which, give Mr. Whipple an honorable place 
among American authors. Each of them is made up, if we re- 
member rightly, like the one before us, of independent Essays 
grouped together only by some general affinity in their subjects, 
under a title not exclusively appropriate yet serving for distinc- 
tion. Every collection or series, as such, is new, while most or all 
of the pieces that compose it have before either appeared in print 
or have been delivered on public occasions, and hence the way is 
prepared for an appreciative reception. In this instance ten ar- 
ticles are included, properly enough, under the head of “ Literature 
and Life :”—‘ Authors,’ ‘ Novels and Novelists,’ ‘ Wit and Humor,’ 





* Literature and Life. By Epwin P. Wuippie. Enlarged Edition. Bostcn; 
James R. Osgood & Co. 1871. 12mo, pp. 344. 
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‘The Ludicrous side of Life,’ ‘Genius,’ ‘Intellectual Health and 
Disease, ‘Use and Abuse of Words,’ ‘Wordsworth,’ ‘Bryant, 
‘Stupid Conservatism and Malignant Reform.’ The first six are 
indicated as having been delivered before Literary Societies; the 
next appears as a review, and the rest may have been addresses or 
magazine-articles, 

The modern English Essay, as distinguished on the one hand 
from the lighter composition under that name modeled after the 
Spectator or the Rambler, and on the other from a treatise that 
requires a separate volume, is the growth of the last fifty years, 
and may be said to have been initiated by Macaulay. It is an 
elaborate condensed monograph, in whatever department of litera- 
ture, for present and wide circulation, yet for a permanent place 
also in the library. Of American productions in this class, Mr, 
Whipple’s must be recognized as among the most successful. They 
are among our best examples, also, of another even later class of 
compositions, which has come to be known as the “Lyceum Lec- 
ture,” written not to be read only but to be spoken and heard, and 
meant neither for scholars nor for the populace exclusively, but for 
the better sort of miscellaneous assemblies whether in literary insti- 
tutions or the more intelligent circles of our larger towns. His sub- 
ject, train of thought and style are obviously adapted to this use, 
yet not therefore the less fitted for deliberate reading. Whatever 
theme he presents in ‘ Literature’ or ‘ Life,’ it is not taken up with- 
out ample preparation, nor turned off with hasty assumption or 
superficial show. He writes from full information and careful 
thought, with clearness, vivacity and point, in full command of 
choice language and apt illustration, never lapsing into dullness 
nor running into bombast, but stimulating and rewarding the at- 
tention whether of the hearer or the reader. A popular lecturer 
is tempted to study instant palpable effect, and perhaps to this in- 
fluence of his position we should in part ascribe a certain ambi- 
tious air in the style of these essays, an excess of antithises and a 
redundancy of balanced epithets, instead of the simplicity which 
the writer so well appreciates in his favorite authors. We have 
noticed in his delivery a corresponding fault in a jerking empha- 
sis as if to make sure of his points. But he is never misled, as far 
as we have observed, by conceit or desire for effect, into grossness 
or irreverence. He does not awail himself of the platform to flatter 
the profligacy or scepticism of one part of the audience by insult- 
ing the most sacred convictions of another. In commending him 
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as a brilliant writer, we are not obliged, as in some instances, to 
add a protest in behalf of good morals. 







Proressor Tynpati’s Fragments or Scrence* for unscien- 
tific people is exactly what its title describes it to be, a series of 
papers of very unequal interest and merits, but all having some 
interest and importance as the detached thoughts of a writer who 
always thinks with brilliancy and force. The volume is not un- 
like the Lay sermons of Professor Huxley with some important 
points of advantage in its favor. Tyndall is less of a demagogue 
than Huxley, and what he says is usually more carefully con- 
sidered. He does not delight in saying things in so offensive a 
way, knowing they will offend religious people. He writes in a 
tone of greater sincerity and elevation, and usually for a one-sided 
physicist, is a large minded and candid seeker after truth. Rever- 
ence, admiration, and love enter very largely into his personal 
character. He has not a little of the poet in his constitution, as 
is evident from the introduction of many poetical conceptions, the 
frequent imaginative flights into which he rises for a moment 
above the prosaic level of philosophical analysis and generaliza- 
tion, as also from the many bits of poetry which he is fond of 
quoting. One would not need to read his brilliant defence of the 
use of the imagination in science to be altogether sure that the 
imagination predominates in his nature. Upon two points we find 
him seriously defective. He is thoroughly Pantheistic in all his 
conceptions and associations, and as such, with the best intentions 
and the most kindly spirit, seems utterly incapable of looking at 
nature and the laws of nature as the Theist not only may but 
must regard them. Indeed, to be consistent in the positions which 
he takes in respect to miracles and prayer, he must go so far as to 
deny that a man can believe in a personal God and yet believe in 
the invariableness of the laws of nature. In respect to this 
matter we known not which are the most offensive, his dogmatic 
assertions or his ill disguised insinuations. 

The second point which offends us is his undefined and un- 
decided position with respect to the beginning of life. In 
respect to this doctrine he does not agree with Huxley, and 
yet seems to think it scientific to hold no decided opinion, and to 






































* Fragments of Science for unscientific people. A series of detuched essays, lec- 
tures, and reviews, By Joun TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S, New York: D. Appleton 
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hold himself back from taking any ground whatever lest forsooth 
he should be driven into Theism. The book will be extensively 
read we do not doubt, but it should not be read without excepting 
to these two features, both of which seem to betray an intellectual 
weakness as well as unscientific prejudice. 


Dr. Srroun’s Treatise on THE Puysicat Cause or THE Deatu 
or Curist* is an excellent example of a thorough discussion of a 
special and somewhat peculiar subject by a competent student and 
critic. The author takes for his data, all the historical notices of 
the circumstances which attended this death. He then brings 
into view the physiological and pathological effects which must 
necessarily attend, upon the crucifixion of a human body. He con- 
cludes that there can be no reasonable doubt that the immediate 
physical cause of this death was rupture of the heart. Aside 
from the direct value of satisfying a natural and reasonable 
curiosity in respect to a subject like this, the discussion holds the 
attention closely and consecutively to every particular of the 
narrative, and impresses the mind with a vivid sense of the reality 
of the scene and of the truthfulness of the narration. 

The discussion of this subject constitutes the First Part of the 
Treatise, under the title, “ Investigation of the Immediate Cause of 
the Death of Christ.” Part Second is an “ Elucidation of Scriptural 
Truth, by the foregoing explanation of the Death of Christ.” 
This is nothing more nor less than the author’s theory of the atone- 
ment in its moral and spiritual relations. In this discussion the 
author exhibits great familiarity with scriptural texts and _ rever- 
ence for the leading doctrines of Christianity. We do not find in 
his treatise, however, any important addition to doctrinal theology 
or to the interpretation of disputed passages of the scriptures. 

The appendix contains some carefully considered notes and 
illustrations in regard to points of special importance relating 
mostly to the principal subject of the volume. Not the least in- 
teresting part of the volume is a brief but characteristic letter 
from that eminent Physician, and no less eminent Christian, Sir 
James Simpson, whose death awakened such a profound sensation 
not many months ago in Edinburgh, and indeed in every part of 
the United Kingdom. 


* The Physical Cause of the Death of Christ, and.its relation to the principles 
and practice of Christianity. By Wmiiam Srrovp, M.D. With a letter from Sir 
James Y. Simpson, Bart., M.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1871. 
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Rev. Epwarp Bicxerstern’s Mryor Poems, beginning with 
“Tue Two Brotuers*, will attract the attention of the many 
admirers of “Yesterday, To-day and Forever.” To those who do 
not admire that poem, it is useless to recommend his shorter and 
less elaborate effusions. They all breathe an elevated and earnest 
religious spirit and are the products of a classical and refined taste. 
An exquisite speaking engraving of the author, and an introduction 
by Rev. Ray Palmer, add to the attractions of the volume. 













Atironr’s Dicrionary or Aurnors.f—The third and last 
volume of this great work—the earlier volumes of which are al- 
ready so well known and so highly valued by scholars—has at last 
been published by Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia ; 
and Mr. Allibone has thus brought to a close, in a manner most cred- 
itable to himself, the labors of many years. The work was pro- 
jected in 1850; the first volume was published in 1854, and he 
tells us that he finished the reading of the proof sheets of this 
third volume on the last day of 1870. 

These three volumes of thirty-one hundred and forty pages, 
with double columns, present the names of about thirty thousand 
English and American authors; a far greater number than has 
ever been brought together before in any one work, or in fact in 
all previous publications of this description. The plan adopted by 
Mr. Allibone has been to give, first, a succinct biography of all 
such authors as are of any special note, and then the titles of the 
books which they have published. He has incorporated, also, to 
some extent, the contemporary criticism upon the different works 
that are mentioned, which, as far as it goes, is a very valuable 
feature. 

To illustrate the method which has been followed, we select from 
the volume just published, as a representative of living authors, 
the name of President Woolsey. In the column which is devoted 
to him, there is first a biographical notice. Then the titles of five 
text-books edited by him, with four extracts from the “ notices” 


































* The Two Brothers, and other Poems. By Epwarp Henry BicKERSTETH, 
M.A., author of ‘ Yesterday, To-day and Forever.” New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers. 1871. 

+ A Critical Dictionary of English Literature, and British and American Authors, 
living and deceased, from the earliest accounts to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Containing thirty thousand Biographies and Literary Notices, with forty 
Indexes of Subjects. By S. Austin ALLipone. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 


&Co. Three volumes. Royal 8vo, pp. 3140. 
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which they received—one of which was written by Prof. C. (, 
Felton, and another by Prof. A. P. Peabody. The titles of his 
various discourses relating to Yale College follow. Then an ex. 
tract from Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia of American Literature, which 
relates to him. The titles of the different editions of his work 
upon International Law, with a criticism from the North American 
Review ; and references to other criticisms in other magazines. An 
opinion respecting the value of this work, from “one of the high- 
est of living authorities.” Title of his work on Divorce, with 
two “notices” from different sources. References to his single 
sermons; to the magazines in which he has published Articles; to 
other literary work of various descriptions which he has performed ; 
to his Eulogy on President Felton, and to his contribution to the 
“ Boston Lectures” of 1870. 

To carry out such a plan as this with the requisite amount of 
detail has involved, as will be understood at once, an immense 
amount of labor. That such a work, conducted on such a scale, 
should be absolutely without mistake is not to be expected. In 
fact we have ourselves noticed some slight errors; but the skill, 
the good taste, and above all, the general accuracy which charac- 
terize the work throughout, are unsurpassed by any work of the 
kind, and make it invaluable to every English and American 
scholar. 


Pror. Barxer’s Cuemistry.*—The advance which has been 
made in chemical science has been so rapid, that the text-books 
which were in use only a very few years ago have been rendered al- 
most useless. Prof. Barker of Yale College has accordingly pre- 
pared a new text-book, in which he has aimed to present the 
principles of the science as they are now held by the best chemists. 
His plan is to introduce the student, first, to “theoretical chem- 
istry ”; and then, in the second part of his book, to give the facts 
of inorganic chemistry, systematically arranged under appropriate 
heads. He has been successful in preparing a work which is well 
adapted to be used in our American colleges, It is at once 
strictly scientific in its method and at the same time quite remark- 
ably clear in its statements. We are glad to see that the metric 
system of weights and measures, and the centigrade scale of 
thermometric degrees, is used. 





* A Text-Book of Elementary Chemistry, Theoretical and Inorganic. By GEORGE 
F. Barker, M.D., Professor of Physiological Chemistry in Yale College. New 
Haven: O. 0. Chatfield & Co. 1870. 16mo, pp. 342. 
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Tae Hann-Book or Lecenpary anp Mytuotocicat Art* will 
be found to be an exceedingly convenient book of reference for the 
explanation of the various legends and stories which artists have 
illustrated in their paintings. It has been prepared with special 
reference to the wants of travelers who are visiting the great art- 
galleries of the old world; but it is a volume which will prove hardly 
less valuable to those who remain at home. Such an amount of 
information as is given here in an exceedingly compact form can- 
not be found elsewhere except in a library of costly works. 

















Tuovcats aBpour Art.t—This volume contains a series of 
nineteen essays on matters pertaining to Art, which are written 
by an artist, The author complains, in the first of the papers, 
that most of the criticism on art which has been hitherto published 
has come from those who are not professionally acquainted with 
its methods, and contends that such criticism is liable to be, and is, 
one-sided and calculated to mislead the public. The subjects 
treated in the volume are very various, the style is attractive, and 
the views advanced are many of them original, and are supported . 
with much ability. 















Eneuisu, Past anp Present.{[—A work like this, which has 
gone through so many editions and been received with so general 
and hearty favor, needs no word of introduction from us. We 
have only to note its successive appearances, and to point out that 
each edition bears the marks of careful revision on the part of its 
author, being without any extensive alterations, yet not incon- 
siderably corrected and extended. Mr, Trench is a very interest- 
ing word-historian, and this volume and his “Study of Words” 
have done a great deal to awaken and foster a love of etymologi- 
cal study; often, doubtless, rousing an interest which has refused 
to be satisfied with such studies alone, and has sought to penetrate 
more deeply into the structure and history of language than our au- 
thor himself attempts to go. For he does hardly more than skim 
the surface, and trace the last and most facile steps of linguistic 
















*A Hand-Book of Legendary and Mythological Art. By CLARA ERSKINE 
CLemEnT, with descriptive illustrations. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1871. 
12mo, pp. 497. 

+ Thoughts about Art. By Puiu Gitpert HaMERTON, 
Roberts Brothers. 1871. 12mo, pp. 338. 

t English, Past and Present. Kight lectures by RicHarp CHENEVIX TRENCH, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Sixth edition, revised and improved, 1868.—The same, 
seventh edition, revised and improved, 1871. New York: Charles Scribner & Co, 









A new edition. Boston: 
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growth; if he ventures into profounder inquiries, he is apt not to 
be so successful. But he is a well read and careful scholar, and 
the correctness of what he says may generally be relied on; he 
describes easily and pleasantly, and he has gathered together a 
rich body of particulars illustrative of the changes in English ex- 
pression. His books fairly deserve their popularity, and we can 
only wish its continuance. 


Hanp-Boox or AnGio-Saxon anp Earty Enouisu.*—In some 
respects this manual is a unique volume among text-books. We 
have had before Anglo-Saxon grammars and readers, and Early 
English grammars and readers; but so far as we know, this is the 
first attempt to combine both within the compass of a single vol- 
ume. The want of such a work has been long felt, but particu- 
larly so of late years, in which the desire for the fuller study of 
our tongue has become general, but in which, unfortunately, the 
appliances for the study have by no means kept pace with the 
desire. 

The selections in this work are taken from a comparatively 
small circle of authors, but they have been made with great taste 
and judgment. In Anglo-Saxon the whole of the gospel of St. 
John is given, and likewise selections from the homilies of Alfric, 
from King Alfred’s versions of Orosius and Boethius, and from the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. This, it will be noticed, includes only 
prose writings: and as the object of the work was, not to give an 
intimate knowledge of Anglo-Saxon, but to impart to the student 
a knowledge of the history of our tongue and of the origin of exist- 
ing grammatical forms and syntactical constructions, tlis seems to 
us a wise course on the part of Professor Corson. Very full ex- 
tracts are given also from the prominent writers of the Semi- 
Saxon and Early-English period, down to the close of the four- 
teenth century. A vocabulary and a series of grammars for the 
different periods are included, so that in this one volume will be 
found most of the material imperatively needed by the student in 
beginning the study of our tongue. 

Necessarily in a first work of this kind there will be more or less 
of imperfections —omissions, typographical errors, and minor faults 
of various kinds which will be more painfully evident to the author 
than to any one who uses his book. What appears to us the chief 
defect in the work as it now exists, is the lack of explanatory de- 





* Hand-Book of Anglo-Saxon and Early English. By Hiram Corson, Professor 
in Cornell University. 12mo, pp. 572. New York: Holt & Williams. 1871. 
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tails; details, which are all the more necessary, if the work be- 
comes, as we trust it will, a text-book for many who have not the 
opportunity to make use of the aid of a living teacher. In future 
editions of the work the author will do well, we think, by adding 
notes, and in particular, by making the grammatical synopsis 
much fuller. As it is now, for the grammar of Piers Plowman, 
Wycliff, Chaucer, and Gower, the student is obliged to rely en- 
tirely upon what he finds given in the grammar of Layamon, or 
the South English grammar of the Ancien Riwle, or what he can 
gather from the vocabulary. To him who uses the book without 
a guide, this will largely increase the difficulties in his path, We 
notice, also, that Professor Corson, in the selection he gives from 
the Canterbury Tales, follows throughout the Harleian text. A 
correction by a comparison of the six texts would have been ad- 
visable, where the Harleian is clearly in error—as, for instance, in 
line 606 its use of they for he. But notwithstanding these few 
drawbacks, which bear no proportion to the merits of the work, 
and which can easily be remedied, we are glad to welcome this 
addition to the exceedingly small list of good text-books of our 
mother-tongue. 

Coming from the publishing house it does, it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that the work is got up in elegant style—almost too 
elegant, indeed, for a text-beok. Its appearance fits it rather for 
the parlor-table than the student’s desk: but this will not be 
looked upon by most as an Gbjection. 
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